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( [here ’s the Continental Red Seal Motor! 
ow I know it’s a good car.” 


America’s Standard 
Passenger Car 
Motor. Look for the 
Red Seal Nameplate. 


America's Standard 
Truck Motor. Look 
for the Red Seal 
Nameplate. 


Continental 


STANDARD POWER FOR 


When you buy an automobile or truck, the 
Continental Red Seal assures you 100% motor 
value, guaranteeing its power, its speed, its econ- 
omy, its reliability. 

But it does more than that. The Red Seal also 
provides strong evidence that you possess not only 
a good motor, but a good car or truck. 


For certainly the manufacturers that use the 
Continental Motor in their product, have thereby 
proved their intentions to buy recognized value, 
not experiments of doubtful quality. When 
Continental leads the specifications, it is reason- 
able to assume that the other units in the product 
are likewise reliable. 


Naturally, therefore, these manufacturers are 
among the most prosperous in the motor vehicle 
industry. They enjoy the confidence of the buying 
public. They secure and retain the best dealers. 
Their automobiles and trucks sell successfully be- 
cause they are manufactured successfully. 


Look for the Red Seal on the motor of the car or 
truck you buy. It’s your guarantee of motor 
quality—as well as assurance of a good car of 
truck. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Factories: 
Detroit, Michigan Detroit—Muske zon 


Largest exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World 
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El Paso, Texas, Oct. 1, 1917. 
MR. CHARLES F, HAANEL, St. Louis, Mo. 
In Re “The Master Key” 

My Dear Mr. HAANEL: The value of an idea is 
determined by its application. Pragmatism has 
long since spread beyond the confines of Missouri. 
The world today insists on being shown. 

The lash of circumstances and the logic of 
events are, more than ever, impelling men to 
think. Whether an idea be a new process for 
pickling cabbages, or an old process (Kaiserism, 
for instance) for preserving kings, we are from 
Missouri. i : : 

A philosophy of life having as its base blind 
optimism; a religion that won’: work seven days a 
week, or a proposition that isn’t practical, appeals 
tothe intelligent not at all. It is results that we 
want and the acid test is: will it work? 

The Master Key qualifies. It is the most lucidly 
sientific statement of “Truth” that I have seen. 
It reconciles rationalism and religion; illumines 
economic determinism and the materialistic con- 
ception of history, and is an infallible guide to 
understanding. It contains in condensed form 
the substance of an entire library on science. 
Its teaching, if consistently applied, will make a 
man healthy, wealthy and wise. Its distribution 
is super-missionary: work in excelsis. Those who 
wish to think intelligently will find it invaluable. 
Intelligence rules. Desire, intelligently directed, 
isa creative force which automatically causes its 
object to manifest on a material plane. It is the 
law. Let him that hath an ear to hear, hear. 
Yours truly, 

CHAS. A. HEARD. 





May 15, ror8. 
Dear Mr. HAANEL: Ever since I have been old 
enough to read, I have been reading occult and 
metaphysical literature. I have waded ears deep 
through the books from all ages,all lands, all schools. 

I have rejected toas of lies, oceans of miscon- 
ceptions, an entire universe of false deductions. 

Ihavefound grains of truth in mines of folly, 
and worlds of truth in a single grain. The pur- 
suit was interesting in itself, and I do not regret 
the timegspent upon it. But it was a genuine sur- 
prise to read your Master Key System and find 
within, the essence of all that I had read, with 
much more added thereto. 

In this extraordinary system you have sifted 
the true from the false; you have given in concrete 
form all that is worth while in many schools of 
philosophy. 

You have placed arcane truths into the hands 
of the uninitiated as weapons they can learn to 
ue without danger to themselves. I congratu- 
late you. You are doing mankind a service. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CHARLES F. OURSLER, 
_ 501 Fifth Avenue, Managing Editor, 








New York City, N. Y® The Music Trades. 





THE LOWE OBSERVATORY 
Edgar Lucien Larkin, Director 
Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 6, 1916. 
MR. CHAS. F. HAANEL, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir: Your booklet, Master Key, ought to 
beexpanded into a book. Its teachings that Mind 
is the all-dominating creative force is precisely in 
line with the wonders of the most recent psychol- 
ogy. All persons having desks should have tais 
pamphlet thereon. And it would be a fitting 
pocket companion. 

EDGAR LUCIEN LARKIN. 
en 
Detroit, Mich, May 28, 1917. 

Dear Sir: The words, “Your world will change 
as if by magic, the moment you realize the mar- 
velous power within your control," page 6, I have 
underlined. They state a fact, a real live fact; 
and to me this is the most wonderful, the most 
important fact| of all—that one may put this 

ledge to an immediate test, that one may, 
after learning of this power, proceed to apply it 
with a definite knowledge as to results. 
W. M. HOWE. 
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which can unlock 
the secret chambers 
of success and throw 
wide the doors which 
seem to bar men 
from the ‘Treasure 
House of Nature. 
This may seem “too 
good to be true,” but 
remember that with- 
in afew years science 
has placed almost in- 
finite resources at the 
disposal of man, is it 
not possible that there 
are other laws con- 
taining still greater 
possibilities? Get 
the Master Key and 
find out for yourself. 


The Literary Digest for August 3, 1918 
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Chattanooga, Tenn., Feb. 22, 1918. 


The Master Key is wonderful, it has brought 
about a most remarkable change in my environ- 
ment, attitude toward life, mental and physical 
condition. I am an entirely new person and im- 
proving daily, discouragement, lack of ambition, 
physical ills, mental distress, and fear are things 
of the past. 

I cannot find words that express my gratitude 
for all that the Master Key has done for me. With 
heartfelt thanks to you, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
R. J. ARNOLD. 





FIRST NAUTILUS CENTER 
160 Claremont Avenue, New York 
New York, Nov. 18, 1916. 

I have made a thorough examination of the 
little booklet which you so appreciatively have 
called the Master Key, and can unhesitatingly 
endorse it and its teachings. 

In this pamphlet of only a few pages you have 
led a hungry world to the threshold and placed in 
their hands a “‘key” with which the understand- 
ing ones may unlock the door and enter “The 
Secret Places of the Most High,” and enjoy the 
abundance of all good to be found therein. With 


best wishes, aAGNES MAE GLASGOW, M.D. 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF N. ¥. 
James Lee Bost, General Agent 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 29, 1916. 

Dear Sir: Your little booklet, entitled “The 
Master Key," has been received and I had great 
pleasure in studying it carefully. It is a very clear 
and concise, yet forceful presentation of the big 
subject handled, and shows a very wide study of 
the absolute teachings and deep understandings of 
the same. Very truly yours, 


JAMES LEE BOST. 
eS 
“I am able to extract from this system all that 
can be made known by the finite mind relative to 
origin, evolution, destiny and the much-mooted 
riddle of the Universe.” 





“I can hardly grasp the full significance of the 
facts. The vastness of this subject is so over- 
whelming it seems a life-time of effort could never 
fathom all its possibilities.” 





“You have given a wonderful analysis of the 
power that is the creative force by which the 
master mind controls his destiny.” 





“The Master Key is too modest a title for such 
a stupendous revelation.” 





“I have found the Key and with it each day am 
opening the store-house of wisdom and success, of 
which for many years I was utterly ignorant.” 





FREE! There is no charge for the MASTER KEY. It is FREE! 


§ CHARLES F. HAANEL, 408 Granite Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


5 Send me the Master Key without cost or obligation of any kind, 
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BE NOTE—Tomorrou; today will be yesterday. Get your Master Key TODAY! NOW! "3g 
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Kindergartners 
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The Calvert School. 10 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
V. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 
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.. 85 
- + 8B Literary Digest readers seeking special educational advantages for their sons or daughters will find on the 
87 following pages a comprehensive selection of the best American Private Schools and Colleges. Our readers 
are invited to correspond with the schoo!s in Which they are interested. The School Department will continue 
to act during 1918 as it has for the past eight years, in the interests of pupils, parents and schools. We will 
ae gladly answer any particular inquiry and, if given full information, wiil make definite recommendation. 
» . 89 
.. 40 
aot F 
a GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
, i ENACRE> 
Thi Country School for Young Girls 
78-89 From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 
ae 
OUs service yREPAR RA’ TORY to Dana Hall. 
Peasonable Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
ENTATIONE || sports and athletics supervised and 





th | 
; abt adapted to the age of the pupil. The | 
finest instruction, care and influence | 


fy MISS F HELEN. TEMPLE cooks | LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


























at-office at | Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. . : 
teers = | A six years’ course of study, the last The location of the school, surrounded 
to —— two years consisting of advanced work for by places of historic interest and near Boston 
» Ottawa, high school graduates, is offered, with its many advantages, its music and 
The Misses Allen School Individual needs are met by the elec- art, gives unusual opportunity for general 
oe ae Life in the open. Athletics. Household Arts. College tion of home economics, music, art, secre- culture. 
and general courses. avtal oll CRED « ptt o . af buildi ili 
ack ast’. peveonelity observed ond damtecet: Wii tarial or college preparatory courses. Thirty acres, fifteen buildings, military 
| for booklet. Vest NEwTon, Mass. Exceptional training is given in all phases drill, gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis, 
INING of home economics, including food values, boating, basketball, horseback riding, field 
Massacuusetts, Bradford. marketing, cooking, the art of entertaining, hockey and skating. 
Bradford Academy f; For Young house furnishing and management, sewing, Woodland Park—Lasell’s School for 
Women dressmaking and millinery. Girls under fifteen. 


lléth year opens September 18th. Thirty miles from 


lege Boston, Address the Principal, 
iD 
is 





Miss MARION COATS, A.M. For catalog address 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Pb.D., 
Principal, 103 Woodland Road 





Miss Bradford and Miss Kennedy’s School 
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é‘ wd Music. Outdoor sports. Address: . (0 MILES FROM BOSTON) 
elf for 
gost MISS MARY A.BRADFORD, — } . 01) Hagley. Ma: 
MISS VIRGINIA W. KENNEDY, 5 502t mee a 
kin 
ng Kin- 2 . 
: ° School of Personality for Girls 
wee Th B ookf Id s h ] éa ines REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A. M., Founder 
college e r 1e Cc oo R ined Ps gvante! pene ti es popes ern ey care. Students inspired + Patan poe 
- eco. e s autiful ideals of efficient woman Hygiene and morals o Tv espe- 
a An Open Air School for Girls Rehnad pig tapi cially, for a charac ter, responsibility and initiative 100 aanest pine groves; 
infor. por -m KT ne oe 100u feet seashore imate is favorable for outdoor life. Horseback riding, gym- 
HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE, North Brookfield, Mass, nastics. College Preparatory or Cultured C Sourese.. Breach. German and 
cago, Il, : Spanie® by Sere ———. Made, Domestic ee. Handiwork, mousse 
a a " a rts. cretarial and other courses for securing Personality Diplomas introduc 
Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School tory to definite service. Experienced, earnest instructors. ’ ile t. 
29 Pairfield St. and 200 Commonwealth Ave., Boston MISS FAITH BICKFORD, Principal - - - - - ~ - - Box B, Brewster, Mass. 











7 cemees, Lacrations with heading: ootoane. ey ais 
Cunt” Nate fnguage ieachers Sebaroen aaictctielt | Wheaton College for Women | WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Ali Sports. Horseback Riding. Miss JEANNIE Evans, Prin. 29 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
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Miss AuGustTA CHoateE, Assoc. Prin. Only small separate college for women in Massachuretts, 4-year 
» Evia course. A.B. degree, Also 2-year diploma course without degree. | A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from 
Faculty of men and women. 20 buildings. 109 acres. Endowment. Boston. 40 _—- Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. Five 





Catalog. Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL.D., President, 
Quincy Mansion School for Girls }: in ieee Sibaten dhbcalian tenn taiteen, Seemann. Mise. CONANT, Miss BIGELOW, Principals 


Attractive estate, 6 miles from Boston. Amel aannde. 
tdoor sports. Special and graduate courses. Advan- 


tages in Music, Art, Rengunaee. Certificates for college. 
4% In Connection with 
sep SURGES Ol. WRAARD, Petasipal, Satin, Ham, SCHOOL OF HOUSECRA MacDuffie School for Girls 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Waltham School for Girls On plan of English Schools. Develops efficiency in household management. Eight 


























for kinde , - : 
2. Deru Sepetins we oat Sev Get tae Teymnadum. South Hell resident pupils in separate house conduct household under trained teachers. A prac- 
tee Me for litte girls, North Halll for older girls. goth year. Address tical and valuable course of study. Beautiful grounds. 

ae) Miss Martha Mason, Principal, Waltham, Mass. Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Directors 
“ters 

nd Grade SILGURRTASER SET CRBESSLEEEIsaeReeesIEes 


3 St. Mary’s 


iN | Diocesan School | RTI, | va socus Old New England Country School 
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a i Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prep- & 

FOR GIRLS. Concord, N. H. ie e eration. General Courses. Domestic Science 

ae an ome anagement. Strong courses in instru . 

leasan ; bs ‘ ad mental and vocal music. Modern Languages J 

pias “— * in pl Ao gee ane : 5 ‘ The school, home and gymnasium are each in —& 
mediate, college preparatory an gen . - i separate buildings. Large new sleeping perch s 
courses, with special classes in Art and Music. J 4 Swimming pool, military drill, horseback riding, jf 
ae pte aay gm Careful attention to indi- , Fe F canoeing, ig ie ab extensive grounds for | 
vidu 1 ipped i 4 bs ¥ ey. asketball and other sports. [4 
needs. A well-equipped gymnasium and . : $600$800. Up per ead lower 






grounds for outdoor games. Invigorating ; schools. 60 pupils. For catalog address 


winter sports. Rt. Rev. Edward Melville 
Parker, D.D., Bishop of New Hampshire, “Ax . MR, and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
President of the Board ¢. Trustees. Thirty- ‘ 16 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


third year. Tuition $600. For booklet address 
Miss ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal 
















Miss MARY E. LADD, Vice-Principal 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate. Many 
girls, however, after leaving high school do 
not wish to go to college. _ But often they desire 
advanced work in a new environment with com- 
petent instructors, and to select studies best meeting 
their tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is elective. 
All subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. 

Special work in voice, piano, violin, ’cello, harp and pipe 
organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

A finely equipped school. New building (6 in all) with 
new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in 
Music, Art and historical associations are freely used. 
Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

Course in Costume Design and Home Decoration. 
retarial Course. Courses in Business Management. 

A girl, after leaving grammar sc hool, can begin her studies 
at Mount Ida and continue them until ‘she has an education 
equivalent to two years in College, taking through her whole 
course an elective program. 











Mount 
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School 


-miles from 
Boston 

















Sec- 












Send for New 
Year Book 


Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1918-19 
are being accepted in the order of their applications. 

Special cars for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis, Sept. 25 


71 SUMMIT sT., NEWTON, Mass. 


Exceptional opportunities with 
a delightful home life. 





















































ABBOT ACADEMY 


Andover, Massachusetts 
Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


Outdoor 23 —s one sollege Certificate Privileges. 
~ Bosten- brad dpm General Course with House- 


modern buildings. hold Science. Founded 1828. 

















HOUSE IN THE PINES XORTON, MASS. 
40 minutes from Boston 
School for Girls. Extensive grounds and pine groves. Athletic fields. 
a riding. Swimming. Gymnasium. Modern dwelling with sleeping 
Separate recitation buildings for upper and lower school, Languages 
be BL, teachers. Music. Secretarial Courses, including bookkeeping, 
commercial law, letter writing, stenography, typewriting. Domestic Arts, 
inclading plain sewing, dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, etc. Domestic 
Science, including cooking and serving of meals, marketing, food values and 
the care of the hcme. Every attention, not only to habits of study, but to 
each girl's health and happiness. 
MISS GERTRUDE E: CORNISH, Principal 














A Country Home School for Girls 


from eight to sixteen, affiliated with the best preparatory 
schools. Twenty-six acres, new buildings, ideal location, high 
elevation—half-way between Boston and Worcester, near Long- 
fellow’s Wayside Inn. Outdoor sleeping and class rooms, if 
desired. Individual! care. Teachers for all branches. Mistress 
of field games. House mother. Family life emphasized. 


MR. ELBRIDGE C. WHITING, Amberst, Yale, MRS. WHITING, Wellesley, Prins. 


| Whiting 
Hall 




















Homestead 


HILLSIDE 


A School for Girls 





NORWALK CONNECTICUT 
45 miles from New York. Prepara- 
tion for comprehensive college exam- 
inations. Cultural Courses. House- 
hold Science, including actual practice 
in a real home. Homestead and 
Lodge. Schoolhouse and Gymnasium. 
Study of the individual girl. 
Organized Athletics. 
Margaret R. pions, A.B., Vassar 

Vida Hunt Francis, B.L., Smith 



















Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s 
School 


COUNTRY boarding school for girls. 

College preparation, advanced aca- 
demic courses, secretarial training, domes- 
tic science, decorative arts, voice, piano, 
violin. Golf, tennis, horseback riding, 
driving, archery, field games and winter 
sports. Separate cottage for Junior 
department. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
MARY LOUISE MAROT, Principal 
THOMPSON, CONNECTICUT 














THE ELY SCHOOL 
ELY COURT, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
In the country. One hour from New York, 
Upper School—Girls from fifteen to twenty. 
Junior School—Girls from ten to fifteen, 


The Mary C. Wheeler School 


College preparatory, general, advanced, art, and secre- 

tarial courses. Special athletics. Week-ends, greenhouse 

work, vegetable gardening, athletics at school farm. 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island 











14 CONCORD ROAD, SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
For 


Rogers Hall School é. 


38 minutes from Boston. Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 
Thorough preparation for college. Advanced courses for graduates 
of high schools. Household Arts. Secretarial and Business Courses. 
Music, Art. Large grounds for outdoor sports. Experienced 
instructors in charge of all athletics. Gymnasium and Swimming 
Pool. For catalogue address 


Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, 






Lowell, Mass. 














Lincoln School 
A School for Advanced Work 
Attractive new building. 


Elective courses. Special opportu- 
nities and privileges for older girls. 


Advanced work in Literature, WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 
Languages, Music, Art, Home ted in one of the most beautiful and healthful 

> bf . spots in ew Englan 0! e eparatory with cer- 
Economics. Practical Secretarial tificate privileges, course s in Music. Fine Arts, History, 
course. Thorough college prepara- Languages, Domestic Science, Physical Culture and 


Swimming. School’s 50-acre farm, “Umberfield,” gives 
unusual spot for all sports, ery | tennis, 
basketball, skating, snowshoeing, etc. Girls here also 
put their Domestic Science teachings into actual prac- 
‘tice. One hour ‘from Hartford or New Haven. Send 
for catalog and views. 

Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal 


tidn. All country sports. 


MISS FRANCES LUCAS, Principal 
Providence, Rhode Island 


























NEw JERSEY, Orange. 


Miss Beard's School for Girls ‘ 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College pre- 
paratory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and 
Science. Supervised physic al work in gymnasium and field. 
Catalogue on request. Address Miss Lucisz C. BEARD. 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 

A splendidly equipped girls’ boarding school. 5 modem 

buildings. 60 acres. Athletics, swimming pool, motion 

pictures. Broad courses permit personal selection. Sensible 

re gulations — dress. College preparation, music, att. 
ate $700. Catalog. Address 

Dr. R. J. TREVORROW, President, Hackettstown, N.J. Box 68. 








New Jersey, Englewood. 

4 pd College preparatory and 
Dwight School for Girls special courses. Domestic 
Arts and Science. Certificates accepted by leading colleges. Limited . 
number of pupils Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. 
Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. Address Box 623. 

Miss Caerenton and Miss Farrag, Principals 





New York, Long Island, Garden City. 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


A SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 19 miles from New York. College 
reparatory and general courses. Music, Art and Domestic 
Boience. Catalogue on request. 
Miss Miriam A. ByTEL, Principal. 








OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
On Hudson, near New York. soth year. Academic and 
economic courses. Separate school for very young girls 
For Brochure address Box 108, Ossining-on-Hudson, 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Assoc. Principal 
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THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
263 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 


Beautiful suburban location. Remodeled resi- 
dence and new school building. Gymnasium. 
General and special courses. Music, art, domes- 
tic science. One-year course in domestic science 
for high school graduates. Each girl studied 
and her work and play planned to develop her 


mentally, morally and physically. Outdoor 
a Horseback riding. Send for illustrated 
booklet. 


Dr. A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. 
Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, Principals 














Emma Willard School for Girls 


On the hills above Troy aes, (penutifes fireproof build- 
ings, the gift of Mrs. mee Campus 30 acres. 
Tennis courts, hockey, oe He Gymnasium, swim- 
ming, Resident nurse. College preparation. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Practical courses in Do- 
mestic Science. ae odmntte to Wellesley, Smith, 
Mt. Holyoke Colleges. Catalogue. 
"cies ELIZA KELLAS, Ph.B., Prin., 
Troy, N. ¥. 

















GLEN EDEN FOR GIRLS and YOUNG WOMEN. 
On the Hudson in the mountains near 

New York City. All advantages; national attendance; 

32 acres, 4 home-like buildings; ‘moderate rates. New 

illustrated catalogue. dress 

Dr. MARTIN TOWNSEND, Director, Poughkeepsie, New York 


New York, Binghamton 


The Lady Jane Grey School for Girls 


36th Year. C Zot poupasetaey and General Courses. _ Ad- 
vanced work for High Sc Music, B 

Course, Domestic Science, a and outdoor sports. 
The Principals, The Misses Hyde and Ella Virginia Jones, A.B. 


Ma ount HIGH CLASS COLLEGE 














AND SCHOOL 
All Courses, Accomplishments, Sports. Apply for 
Catalogue to 
Rev. MOTHER, Tarry Hudson, N. Y. 





PUTNAM HALL Vassar Preparatory School. 
, Certificate privilege for all 
leading colleges. Special two-year course for High School 
graduates. Music, Art and Domestic Science. Tennis, Horse- 
back riding. Sleeping a. Separate house for younger 
children, Address ELLEN C. BARTLETT, A.B., Principal, 
Box 804, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Myron T. Scudder, Pres. Modern school for girls. Elective 
finishing courses; college preparation. Household arts, prac- 
tical war-time courses. Secretarial training, of special interest 
to high school and college graduates. Gymnasium, swimming 
and rifle teams. 150 girls, 25 teac — soe. apapaaaees fine 
dormitory. Address GC aslotrer. L. UDDE 














Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls 


Picturesquely situated in the. quaintly beautiful 


village of Aurora, the home of Wells College, in 
the historic Lake Cayuga country. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses, including Secretarial 
Work and Spanish. Home Economics, Dramatics, 
* Music. Supervised Athletics. Eighteen acres. 
Attractive boathouse. gitt of alumnae. Address 


REGISTRAR, WALLCOURT SCHOOL, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 





























. 
9 
Miss Sayward’s 
Loc ATED in beautiful suburban Overbrook, 
outside of Philadelphia, Miss: Sayward’s 


womanhood. It fosters a cordial and 
relationship between ‘its faculty and its students. 


ours of social intercourse 





School, 


just 


in its twenty-sixth year, continues to develop c ultured 
sympathetic 


rovides, in its curriculum of study and exercise, for 


MISS S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal 











Overbrook, Pa. 


The courses include Junior, Advanced, College 
Preparatory, Secretarial and Post-Graduate depart- 
ments. Art, Music, Expre ssion, Domestic Science and 
First Aid The invigorating exercise schedule fea- 
tures tennis, basketball, hockey, swimming, and 
horseback riding. 

An illustrated catalog will be sent on request. 






























The cultural, educational and 
social advantages offered by 
Oaksmere are of such a nature 
that it is a rare privilege for 
any girl to be an Oaksmere 
student. Enrollments now 
being accepted for 1918-19. 
Descriptive catalog will be 
mailed on request. 


Wis. Merrills School for Girls 





on the Sound 


Mamaroneck 





New Mork 








Miss ccgreen s School for Girl 


in the Westchester 

Hudson, forty 
duate and preparatory 
privilege to leading 

on vest. Address 
MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M 
, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.¥ 


colleges 














| COMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Miss Foster’s School for Girls 
52 East 72nd Street, near Central Park, New York City 


Elective, Advanced, Preparatory and Vocational 
Courses. French the language of the house. Native 
resident French teachers. History of Art Classes con- 
ducted at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Special Courses. Piano 
and Singing. Home Eco- 
nomics. Interior Decoration. 
Secretarial Courses. Draw- 
ing and Ag 5 Terms for 
boarding pupils, complete 
course $1550, no extras. Special 
French and lecture courses, $1250. 


For booklet address 










































Miss Marshall’s School 


A Boarding and Day School 


Oak Lane Philadelphia, Pa. 


A school for girls, combining the charm 
of beautiful suburban surroundings 
with the educational advantages of 
Philadelphia, 20 minutes away. 
College preparatory and broad 
general courses. Campus of 4 
acres, lake, all seasonable out- 
door arid indoor athletics. 
One teacher for every 6 girls 
insures individual attention 
and rapid progress. Separate 
Junior Department. Art, 
Music, Expression, Domestic 
Science. Catalog and book 
of views on request. 

Miss E. S. MARSHALL, Principal 
Main Building 





































of Mind and Body. 
Music, Gymnastics and Dancing. 
years—both girls and boys. 
years. For further information apply to Schoo 


ELIZABETH DUNCAN SCHOOL Wry 



















Ogontz School 


FOUNDED 1850 
A school for girls occupying an estate on 
the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from 
Philadelphia. Illustrated booklet describing 
new building will be mailed on request. 


Miss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal 
Montgomery County, Pa. 














SUMMER COURSE—For the develcpment of Harmony 









Kindergarten, French (native teacher), 
Children from 4 to 12 
Young Women 17 yom to 22 










Marvy {yon School 


HOME school located on an eminence over- 
looking wooded hills and beautiful winding 
stream. Handsome new, fireproof residence 
hall with all modern conveniences. Every room 
has its adjoining bath. Sleeping porch accom- 
modations for 20 girls. Out-door Class Rooms. 
The curriculum covers the fine arts, college 
preparatory, household arts, music, general and 
finishing courses. All healthful outdoor activ- 
ities. Catalog mailed on request. 
Haldy M. Crist, A.B. 
Frances L. Crist, A B. 


Principals’ 
Box 1522, Swarthmore, Pa. 





















Miss Cowles’ School (Highland Hall) ¢ifi's 


EMMA MILTON COWLES, A.B., Head of School. Prepares for all col 

















leges. Strong general course. Mudic, Art and Domestic Science 
Healthful Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Sleeping 
Porch. Resident Physical Director. For catalogue address 













THE SECRETARY, Hollidaysburg. Pennsylvania 

























Catalogue and views. address 


Mrs. E.Russeti Houghton. Principat a 
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WARD -BE LMONT 


For Cirnits AND YOUNG WOMEN 


RESERVATIONS for the session 
beginning September 25, now 


being made, should receive the 
earliest possible attention in order 
to assure entrance. 


WARD- BELMONT offe 1 a six-year 
course of study embracing two years 
of college. It meets the exacting demands 
of a most discriminating patronage in Lit- 
erature, in Music, Art, Expression, Home 
nomics, and Physical Training. Its 
curriculum is shaped to meet individual 
capacities and aims. Its faculty is select. 
Its beautiful campus and buildings, valued 
at almost a million dollars, situated in 
Nashville, *‘ The Athens of the South,” 
afford every opportunity for the develop- 
ment of body and mind. 
Aqetienings must be accompanied with refer- 
es. For literature, Book of Views, and 
faformation address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights BoxF Nashville, Tenn. 














Pishopthorpe Manor 


Box 251, Bethichem, Pa. 


A school for girls offering exceptional opportu- 
nities in preparation for college or for life. Certifi- 
cate privileges. Special two-year finishing course 
for High School graduates. Exceptional advan- 
tages in Music, Art, Household Arts and Sciences, 
Arts and Crafts, Expression and Secretarial work. 

unior ment. 

New ¢ ——— and tiled swimming pool. High 
healthfat location, near New York and Philadelphia. 
Tennis, bask ct skating, riding, etc. For booklet 


addr 
°° _ CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 














The Baldwin School 


A Country School for Girls Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


Preparation for Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley colleges. Also strong general 
course. Within 25 years 266 students have entered 
Bryn Mawr College. Fireproof stone building. Abun- 
dant outdoor life and athletics. 


ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON, A.B., Head of the School 


Ae MISS MILLS SCHOOL 


Moant Airy 
First Out-of-door School for Well Children 

12th year. A Boarding and Day School for 
Girls from 6 to 16. Specialized individual 
care and training. Outdoor life. Riding. 
Tennis. 10 acres. Class work in bungalows 
with glass protection, built to catch the sun 
Scientific methods of supervised teaching. 
Write for illustrated beoklet. 


L, Mount Airy, Phila. Pa. 
The Birmingham School 


Founded 1853 




















“The Mountain School’’ 
Healthful, invigorating location amid picturesque sur- 
roundings. School park land of 100 acres. Six modern, 
homelike buildings for 90 girls and 14 teachers. Thorough 
college preparation and courses for girls not going to col- 
lege. Music, dancing, practical domestic science and 
athletic training. Gymnasium, swimming pool and sleeping 
porch. JuUustrated catalog. 
A. RB. GRIER, President. Box 109, Birmingham, Pa. 
P. 8. MOULTON, A.B., Headmaster 











mening 


JAMES E. AMENT, pae., LL.D. 
Presiden’ 






For ‘Soun * 


To displace the unnecessary minutiae of 
college work with broad elective courses neces- 
sary to individual development is the purpose | 
of National Park Seminary. | 

The special courses include Art, i 
pression, Home Economics, Floriculture, Busi- | 
ness and Vocational Training. Standards of | 
the best women’s colleges are maintained in / 
teaching and scholarship. 

The Seminary is situated eighteen min- 
/ utes from Washington,D.C. Thirty-two 
finely equipped buildings on a 
sixty-five acre campus com- 
prise the school group. Every 
provision is made for out- 
door and indoor exercise. 
The school takes particular 
pride in its fine stables and 
splendid gymnasium. 
For catalogue address 
THE REGISTRAR 

Box 157 
Forest Glen 


Music, Ex- 




































MOUNT ALTO SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS Washington, D.C. 

Formerly the National School of Domestic Art and 
Science. A finishing school happily located on an eleven 
acre estate fifteen minutes from the White House. 
The school aims to produce truly cultured women and 
equips for present opportunities. Strong departments 
of Domestic Art, Science and Home Economics with 
Service Courses in Telegraphy, Wireless, Red Cross and 
Vocational Rehabilitation. Secretarial Studies. Music. 
Model fireproof buildings. Total expenses, per year, 
$1000. ;For catalog L address THE REGISTRAR, 

2650 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 














| CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A residence school for girls which prepares for woman's 
work in the world. Courses: Preparatory; two-year ad- 
vanced for high-school graduates; special. Campus of Il 
acres. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box D, Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., Headmaster, WwW ashington, D.C 


Colonial School for Girls 


College oar gy ea Academic, Collegiate Courses. Small 
classes. Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secre- 
tarial Srenustineene’ Open air study hall and gymnasium. 
All athletics. Catalogues. JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate 
Principal, 1533 Eighteenth Street, Washington, D. dl 








Disraict or Cotumpia, Washington. 
FAIRMON A Home School for Girls. Our location in 
best residential section permits a rare com- 
bination of country life with the unique educational advantages of 
the National Capital. Regular and special courses. Advanced 
Courses for High School graduates. Supervised athletics. Indi- 
vidual care. Arrnur Ramsay, Principal 


MADISON HALL {ge wae 
13th year under present a 


College ond Special courses. 
Conservatory courses in Mu: Art, ression ern ‘uages, 
Domestic Science iz. Swimming. 





‘Tikusteated C atalogue. 
GEO. F. WINSTON, LL.B., Mrs. GEO. F. WINSTON, A.M., Principals 
3053 P Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GUNSTON HALL 452002 For iris 


College Preparatory, Post-graduate aa one - a 
Domestic Science. Required Athletics under trained super- 
vision. 


Mrs. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal, 1920 Florida Ave., Washington, D.C. 





ed 


uss Maryland College ws 
for Women 












ADVANTAGES 
64 Years’ History 
Strong Faculty 
Girls from 32 States 
10 miles from Baltimore 
500-foot elevation 
Near Washington 
Fireproof Buildings 
Swimming Pool 
Private Baths 
Set Bowls 
Non- coratton 
Ide 
Teacher's Certificate Pe reonal care 

Address Box Q, Lutherville, Md. 


The Girls’ Latin School 


29th year. College Preparatory and Academic. Admits to 
leading colleges: Fac’ ulty of college-trained Christian women. 

Selected students. Cultural — due to location. 
Exception: ally beautiful home. Cata 


Wilmot, A.B., Headmistress, 1223 3 Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


HOOD SEMINARY for Girls 


Affiliated with Hood College. Preparatory courses with 
certificate privilege tc Hood, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley and 
other colleges. Diploma courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science. Gymnasium. $350. For catalog address 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Box L, Frederick, Md, 


College Preparatory 
College 
B.A 







B. L. 
Domestic Science 
Teacher's Certificate 
Music 


B. Mu 

Te sacher 's Certificate 
Expressio: 

B. O. 























Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, 
aul Institute ;,8> Pie 
2107 S Street.N.W. yarlipmes tas 


aw and “The 
Washington.D.C. Heart of Black- 
sto! 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
High sein and College Preparatory Courses. Two 
Years of College Work. Science, Literature, Music, 
— Special Courses: Journalism, Short Story Writ- 
ng, Secretarial and Business Courses, Kindergarten 
‘Nested Training, Domestic Science, Parliamentary Law. 


Academy of the Holy Cross 


A school for girls. Culture and practical courses, Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science and Physical Culture. 
Separate department for little girls. Junior College 
Course for advanced students. Fireproof building in 
23-acre park. Address 
SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS 
Washington, D. C. 


National Cathedral School 


A*Boarding and Day School for Girls. Fireproof buildings 
in Cathedral Close of 40 acres. College certificate privilege. 
Music, Art, Advanced, and Special Courses. 

THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, 

President of the Board of Trustees. 
JESSIE C. McDONALD. M.S., Principal. 
HELEN L. WEBSTER, Ph.D., Academic Head. 
Mount St. Alban, Washington, D.C. 


MOUNT VERNON SEMINARY, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Somers’ School for Girls 
New fire-proof building. 20 acre campus. 
and views on request. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERs, 
Mrs. ADELIA G 




















Catalogue 


Principal Emeritus 
HENSLEY, Headmistress 





for girls and young women. A delight- 
Sullins College | ful college home inthe beautiful moun- 
tain section of Southern Virginia. Junior College and Pre- 
paratory courses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
Modern Buildings, every room has bath attached. Thirty- 
five acre campus. All Fate sgt ze creations, gymnasium an 
swimming pool. View book. . E. Martin, Ph.D., Box D, 
Bristol, Virginia. 





THE SHIPLEV SCHOOL 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Special educational and 
social opportunities of situation opposite Bryn nage ol- 
lege. College Pr ratory and Academic Cours uper- 
Vv ised athletics. Welle gymnasium. Forc eines ad 
o The Principals, AL WLAND, ELEANOR 

. BROWNELL, Box R, BRYN MAwr, PA. 













SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN. Four Year College Course. 
De; accepted as basis for graduate work in leading colleges and 
universities. Students received on certificate from accredited schools, 


usic, Home Economics. Unexcelled location and climate. Fi 
catalogue and views of colle, -ge, address the Secretary, Box 13, Sweet 
Briar, Va. EMILIE WATTS Mc VEA, A.M., Litt.D., President. 





The Misses Kirk’s 


College Preparatory School for Girls 
Box 805 BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Virginia Intermont Gollege 


For Young Women. 34th yr. Students from 2ostates. Prep. 
and Jr. College Course. Music a specialty. Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, Large Campus, M ountain Climate (Inter- 
mont), Alt. r900 ft. New Gymnasium a Swimming Pool. 


anc 
Catalog. Address ff. G NOFFSINGER, Pres., Box 130, Bristol, Va. 








An established school. 
Faculty built by years 
of selection. Many 
graduates occupying 
positions of responsi- 
bility. 


ood - 


a agreywren Pa. Waleed of Phila.) 


T fs our aim to develop young 
Special talents and apt s. 

work. Junior ign, Express Departmen Music, Art Domestic 
Catalogs. Pisses 

M. H. REASER, Ph.D., President, Box 410, JENKINTOWN, PA. 
























WILKES-BARRE INSTITUTE 


School for Girls. 65th year. Number resident pupils limited. 
Prepares for all colleges. Individual instruction. General 
and Special Courses. Athletics, Music, Domestic Science, 
Practical Scientific Gardening. Expenses moderate. 
Address ANNA MILES OLCOTT, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


For young girls. 
Warrenton Country School 2: 3;72i, a 
uated in the foothills of Virginia near Washington. College 
paratory and special courses. French, the language of the Means 
Teaches girls to study, brings them nearer nature and inculcates 
habits of order and economy. Mixx. Lea M. Bouiieny. 
Vinerwia, Warrenton, Box 21. 





NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


A College for Women 


Contosned by the School Sisters of Notre Dame, to train 
y, mi and spirit—to develop true woman! 
Hake ted in beautiful park of 64 acres; all outdoor sports. 
Beautiful buildings. Instructors all specialists. Lec- 
turers of national reputation. Courses regular and elec-” 
tive. usic a rt. Notre Dame Preparatory 
School is for younger students. For catalogue address 
RE DAME OF MARYLAND, 
Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 













SOUTHERN SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Women 


5ist Year. Lodation: In Blue Ridge Mountains, famous 
Valley of Virginia, near Natural Bridge. Rare health reco 
Courses: College Preparatory; Special, for High School 
graduates; Art, Music, including Pipe Organ, Business and 
Domestic Science. Home Life: Personal attention to the 
whole life—manners, character, etc. Outdoor Sports: Large 
rounds. Building: Beautiful and commodicus. Studentts 
rom every section of the U.S. and outside. Recom mended 
by Bishop J. H. Vincent. Rate $385. Catalog 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 990, BUENA VISTA, VA. 
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a GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











Averett College 


For Young Women 


LOCATED i in a Virginia city 
noted for accessibility and 
educational history. 59th ses- 
sion. Limited capacity of 80 
ing pupils and 16 teach- 
ers, making a happy family; 
Christian atmosphere. Well 
rounded training is sought for 
each young lady. Four-year 
paratory and two-year college courses (standard- 
Ped), together with special advantages in Music, Arts, 
and Sciences. Moderate expenses. Write for catalog 
and particulars. Address 
0. E. CROSLAND, B.A. (Oxon.), Pres., Box D, Danville, Va. 

















Ferry Hall for Girls 


Woodland estate of 12 acres on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. Noted 
for its high scholastic rank, judged by the 
standards of the best Eastern colleges (which 
give it certificate oo pivteon» and for the the whole- 
some, practical Christianity of its school life. 


College preparatory and general high school 
courses, two years of junior yo work, special 
instruction in Music, Expression and Domestic 
Arts and Science. Supervised exercise. Active 
outdoor life. Well et gymnasium with 
large, modern swimming pool. 


MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal, Box 314, Lake Forest, I. 

















Co-ed. 30m. from Wash.,D.C. A 20th 

Eastern College ‘ Century College. New bldgs. Standard 

AB.Course. 2 year degree courses in Lit. Ped., Dom. Sci., 

Expression and Business for high school graduates. Music 

Conservatory. Prep. and Finishing Courses. Military train- 

ing. New “Gym.” Athletics. Country life. en ute rates. 
MmGINIA, Manassas, Box H. Dr. H. U. Roop, Pres. 


FOR GIRLS. Limited 
Randolph- Macon Institute to 100. College prepar- 
atory and special courses for those not wishing to go to ccl- 
lege. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and Expression. 
Attractive home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph- 
Macon System. Rates $400. Catalogue. Address 


CHAS. G. EVANS, A.M., Principal, Danville, Virginia 


Formerly Virginia Female Institute. 
Stuart Hall f Founded 1843. Diocesan School for 
Girls in Virginia Mountains. General and College Prepara- 
tory Courses, Piano, Violin, Vocal, Art and Expression Dept. 
Newequipment including pianos. Gymnastics and field sports 
under trained Director. efi ome peer Mrs. H.N. Hills, 
SraUNTON, VA., formerly Principal of Sweet Briar Academy. 














VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Box T, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern build- 
ings. Extensive campus. Located - the Valley of 
Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Paneane Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics, under 
the direction of European and American instructors. 
Students from 32 States. For catabogye. pears 
Mattie P. Harris, Presid 
Mrs. Gettenas Harris Boatwright. mVice-Pres. 














Illinois Woman’s College 


A STANDARD COLLEGE 














One of America’s great “family” 





—- Make it your family Grants Degrees 
Full courses in Liberal Arts leadin 
Buildings worth m th : —_ 
Sixty sere Campus. Out-door Athletics. y meas to B.A.; Music leading to B,M:; 
un Parlop and Conservatory. Swimm Pool d ome Economics 
Roof Garden. Entire equipment medexn San amet -s ifi leading toRS. Alp 
date. Eighty-first year opens Mid-September, 1918. certificate and special courses, 
Catalogue. Address School of Fine Arts, School of 
PRINCIPAL, MONTICELLO SEMINARY | Expression, New gymnasium with 
Box 200 Godfrey, Illinois | swimming pool. Easily reached 





from any section of Mississippi 
Valley. Write for catalog. Address 


THE UNIVERSITY WOMAN'S COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS || Box C Jacksonville, Hl. 


1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS 
Fall term begins September |8th. For year-bdok, 
address 





























Frances Shimer School 


A Home School for Girls and Young Women. Junior College 
Miss ANNA R. HAIRE, Principal two years with diploma. Advanced standing at colleges and 
universities. Four years academic work. Separate building 
for Ist and 2nd year academic students. Certificate priv- 
ileges. Home Economics with Diploma. Music, Art, Ex- 














for Young Ladies. Estab- 
Mary Baldwin Seminary j2hc7 iss. ‘Term bezins 
Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and historic Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern equipment. Stu- 
dents from 31 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 years), Prepar- 
atory (4 years), with ce rtificate privileges. Music, Art and 
Domestic Science. Catalog STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
Founded 1842. College course (4 years). College prepara- 
tory (2 years). Limited to 2s0students. Write for catalogue. 


Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 313, Hollins, Va. 








Historic Junior College. Girls 
Southern College and Y oungWomen. 56th year. 
{500. No extras. Social Training. yea 

Preparatory and Finishing Cour 
sion, Domestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. 
Students from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
ArtHuR KYLE Davis, A.M., 227 College P!., Petersburg, Va. 








. * Washington Street 
Science Hill School SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Founded 1825. Accredited with Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, 
Mount Holyoke, Randolph-Macon, C ‘ornell U niversity, and 
other colleges and universities. General course with Domes- 
tic Science, Music, Physical Training. Horseback Riding and 
Outdoor Sports. Mrs. CLARA MARTIN PoynTER, Principal. 


ASHLEY HALL 4 A school for girls, offering a 
broad variety of courses, in- 

cluding. college preparation with certificate privileges to best 

women’s colleges. Beautiful oldestate, 4 acres, with modern 

equipment. Swimming pool. Northern advantages in 

southern climate. Catalogue on request 

Mary Varprine McBEE, M.A., Principal, Charleston, S.C. 





pression, and Secretarial and Teachers courses. 8 modern 
brick buildings. 35 acres. Golf, tennis, gymnasium. 127 


Kem er Hall | tiles from Chicago. Pupils from 16 states, Founded 1853. 
Opens September 11th. Photoplays. 

Chicago Office, Fine Arts ie Michigan Ave., Mondays, August 

48th Year Address Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, Box 648, MT. CARROLL, ILLINOIS 

A secondary school for girls, under the 

charge of the Sisters of St. Mary . . 

a . - ) 5 . 

(Episcopal) on North Shore between ° Miss Spaids School for Girls 
Chicago and Milwaukee. College Pre- 866 RUENA AVENUE, CHICAGO 

paratory and General Courses. Out- Delightful and healthful location. College Preparatory 

door life emphz asized. C. atalogue on and Advanced Courses. Intermediate ard Primary 
request. Address Departments. Autumn term begins Sept. 18. 


The Secretary, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. Miss KATE LOUISE SPAIDS, Principal 


LINDENWOOD College 


St. Charles, Missouri ..@ 


An educational institution of ' . 
first rank in the work it is doing. 
Students of home economics 





















































‘ a taught that which will enable 
A preparatory school for girls accredited them to help their government. 
by Eastern and Western Colleges and Red Cross work, war cookery, 
Universities. Also a finishing school gardening, duties of WOM- 9m» 4 
for those not entering college. Music, on in recor ne 
Art, Home Economics. A 40-acre campus Splendid new buildin » 
provides for tennis, hockey, all field and equipment. ruil 
sports. Well equipped gymnasium, ourses in arts, sciences, 
Write for catalog H. a . Tirearan 
vhysical tre : 
MISS ELLEN C. SABIN, President, Milwaukee, Wis. and sscretarial 
address 


























St. Hilda’s Hall—Charles Town, W. Va. 


Aschool for girls near Washington, under auspices Bishop, 
Episcopal Diocese. College Preparatory, Elective Courses. 
Music, Art, Athletics under trained director. Open air class- 
toms. A teacher to every four girls. $450-$500. Catalog. 


MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Prin. (former Principal Stuart Hall) 


? Primary, grammar and 
MISS HEAD S SCHOO high school. Accredited 
East and West. Outdoor life year around. Outdoor study 
and school rooms. 5 buildings. Separate house for younger 
girls. Gymnasium, tennis, basketball, swimming pool, etc. 
jist year opens Sept. 4. For catalog write 


Miss MARY E. WILSON, Principal, 2532 Channing Way, Berkeley, California 


“VILLA MARIA” “cxnaoa™ 


A high-class Convent with old-fashioned ideals of:— 
courtesy, refinement and discipline but modern stan- 
dards of:—scholarship, sanitation and outdoor life. 
French atmosphere. Write for booklet. 


Forest Park College 


th year. Junior College, Preparatory and Grammar 
hool. Certificate privileges. Music, Violin, Expression, 
Art, Bible School, Home Economics. Year $350. 

ANNA 8. CAIRNS, President - - 8t. Louis, Missouri 


OXFORD COLLEGE fone sso 


Standard college course with B.A. ree. Music courses 
. Normal courses in usehold Econom- 

fee, Public School Music and Art. Rates $375. Write for 
“Seven Points." Address, Box 54, 
XFORD COLLEGE, Oxford, Ohio. 




















J. L. Roemer, D.D., Pres. 


ELMHURST SCHOOL for GIRLS | | Box A, st charles, Mo. 


Country School of the Middle West. College Certificates. 
Estate of 117 acres. All outdoor sports. Non-Sectarian. 
Limited to 24. Faculty all College Women. Tuition $1100, 
Singing and riding only. extras. Address 


ELMHURST SCHOOL, R.F.D. Box 8, Connersville, Ind. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Hosmer 

















Wydown Boulevard 


GLENDALE COLLEGE, Glendale, Ohio b all Situated in the beautiful 


Suburban to Cincinnati hill district of Washington 


Junior College and College Preparatory | for a limited University 

number of young women. Music, Expression, Domestic A true educational environment with all metropolitan 
Science. Location beautiful, healthful, accessible. advantages. With new location and new building flooded 
with light and air, Hosmer Hall is a school of quiet re- 
finement and a high standard of scholarship. The curric- 


° . , 7 
Miss Kendrick’s Collegiate School, Oakhurst | | wu includes Collese Preparatory, Music. Art. Expres: 














FOR GIRLS. College Preparatory and advanced General strictly limited. Basket-ball, tennis, riding, rhythmic 
Courses. Intermediate and Primary Departments. Resi- dancing. 3sth year. For catalog address 
dent French teacher, Motern Languages, Music and Art. 
Miss HELEN F. KENDRICK, Principal, MARY JOSEPHINE WHITE, A.B., A.M., Principal 
OxI0, CINCINNATI. 669 and 723 Oak St., Walnut Hills 


SHORTER COLLEGE 











FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


No Preparatory Department. Fifteen units required for unconditional entrance. ‘Courses leading to 
B. A. and-B. S. degrees. Chemical, Biological, Physical and Psychological laboratories. Excellent ad- 
sauna in Music. Art, Expression. Every building ag fireproof. Private bath with every room. 
200 acres. Boating. Address . VAN HOOSE, Pres’t, ROME, GA. 






















































































SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS 








"ie || Powder Point School 


/ a for Bors 





NITIATIVE, 
supple muscle, the steady, clear-think- 
ing brain— the development of these dom- ot 
inate POWDER POINT'S policy towards f 





Duxbury, Mass. 
responsibility, the 


each boy. 
: HE elastic curriculum of study and exercise 
“ commands the fullest participation of every- 
2 v4 one enrolled, and makes the boy feel and know 
, Ps he will be fit to master any hard task he may ever 
dm | of undertake. 





ness. 








A plan of military training, yet the boy's indi- 

viduality is maintained. Upper 

and Lower schools. 

preparation for college or busi- 

Illustrated catalog. 

RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M. 
Headmaster 4 


95 King Caesar Road, 
(38 miles from Boston) 


Thorough 


Duxbury, Mass. 














Worcester Academy 


FOUNDED 1834 

7 DUCATED leaders of menare in supreme 

+demand. Efficient military and civilian 
service now require, beyond any previous lim- 
it, that able American. boys be fitted for col- 
lege- and engineering schools by virile, patri- 
otic men in strong, democratic schools where 
ethical training is of the truest kind and where 
physical and military training find their proper 
places. 

Worcester Academy offers this kind of 
preparation for service. Send for the catalog. 
SAMUEL F. HOPKINS, M.A., Principal, 
105 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 

















DUMMER ACADEMY 


SOUTH BYFIELD, MASS. 

156th year. 35 miles from Boston. 370 acres 
for sports and life in the open. Military drill. 
Athletic field, tennis court, hockey pond, salt 

water sports. New building for boys from 9 to 
14. Play mp schoo! life — lanned accord- 
ing to the of each boy. leet. For 
illustrated aiiaeun address 


CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph.D. 














MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON, 539 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 

Established 1828. Prepares buys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 















Five buildings. Twenty acres. Prepares for 
Colleges and Technical Schools. Ranks with 
the highest grade schools in New England, yet 
the tuition is moderate. Individual influences 
and instruction. Modern gymnasium. Athletic 
field, running track. Skating. Invigorating 
winter sports. 39th year. 


Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, L.H.D., Rector 



























STEARNS SCHOOL 


A country school for boys preparing 
for college, scientific school, and business, 
ARTHUR F. STEARNS, Mt. Vernon, N, H, 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL 








TERMS 
$900 
BOYS 





Small enough for Individual Attention. 

Large enough for the Enthusiastic Older Boy 

New Residence Hall—separate School enien>thveaae 
sium. Memorial Athletic Field. 

Cinder Track—Tennis Courts. Glorious Winter Sports. 

Unexcelled Health Record. horo college’ prepara- 
tion. For catalog and information, address 


GEO. D. CHURCH, A.M., Headmaster 


FARMINGTON. MAINE 














ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 
15 miles from Springfie Id. Anendowed 
Completely equipped ath- 


MONSO 


Established 1804. 
school. Certificate privileges. 
letic field. Modern dormitory. Gymnasium. Rate $450. 
Fund for boys of proven worth. For cataleg address 

ALEXANDER H. BLACKBURN, Principal, Monson, Mass. 





| Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for life and for college work. Five brick buildings, 
modern gymnasium. Athletic field, campus and farm of 
250 acres. Enrollment—6o boys. Moderate rates. 

GayYLorp W. DouGtass, Headmaster, 
Box 289, Wilbraham, Mass. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty three years and is still under the active 
direction of its founder. 
*REDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal 
GERALD B. Curtis, A tant Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT 


1 Equips boys for a progressive farm life. 
Riggs School Tuition, board and lodging, $200 for 
twelve months. Boys 11 to 16 preferred. 175-acre farm run 
by the boys. Academic and agricultural training receive 
equal attention. Baseball. basket-ball, trapping, canoeing, 
swimming and skating. SS 
F. B. RIGGS, Headmaster, 











Lakeville, Connecticut 





MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School— Unique record for college entrance prepara- 
tion and for success of graduates in college. Studio, manual 
training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming poo 

Lower School- Special home care and tra uning of younger 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Cat 

SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, pratensis: R.I, 


HALLOCK SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Berkshire Hills, Great Barrington, Mass. 
GERARD HALLOCK - - Great Barrington, Mass. 


CASCADILLA 


Thorough preparation for college or business 
life. Carefully chosen and experienced faculty. 
Small Classes. Gymnasium, athletic field, rec- 
reation building on Lake Cayuga. Congenial 
and democratic atmosphere. Enrollment limited 
to 125. Catalogue on request. 


W. D. Funkhouser, Ph.D., Prin., Box 118, Ithaca, N.Y. 











RUMSEY HALL 


Cornwall, Connecticut 


A school for boys under 15. 


L..R. SANFORD, Principal 
LOUIS H. SCHUTTE, M. A., Headmaster 
Offers to 40 boys all the advantages of 
Wheeler a school in the country, with small 


classes, an enthusiastic corps of teachers, and a course 





adaptable to individual needs. All sports. Terms, 
$550-$600. Catalog. ; 
ROYAL A. MOORE, A.M., Head: . North Stonington, Conn. 








A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





Your boy’s personality studied and Gtected by a large corps of able teachers. Wholesome food, Healthy outdoor 


life. Intelligent guidance in work and play. 

an efficient master. Military training. Ne 

Six buildings. Gymnasium. Six-acre Athletic fielti. 
18) 


L 
Illustrated booklet 


Scientific and preparatory departments. 
w $100,000 residence hall, perfect in aer and appo:ntments. 
78th year opens September, 1 

WER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 1oto14. Separate building. Distinctive 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


Each unit of 16 boys under 


and h her. 














Founded in aoe - Frederick W. ‘Cas. 
raining. 
JOHN C. DE, 











Cc aie Preparatory. 
Distinctive in many ways. 
Headmaster 


; ‘ ’ NAS 
Shop Work, Dapeing. Military Drill, Business 
Send for circular. 
WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 











RVING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic “Irving” 
country. 82nd year. 27 years under present Headmaster. 
New site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and 
technical schools. Individual instruction. Athletic Field. 
Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. Address 


J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Headmaster, Box 905 


REPTON SCHOOL 


Course of study from 





A Boarding and Day 
School for young boys. 
Primary to end of the First and 


Second years of College Preparatory work. Homelike 
atmosphere. Strict individual attention. Moderate fees. 
No extras. Address 


Headmaster, Box C-8, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 17, New York 
FIFTY-SECOND YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open 
Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 
LOCATION: 50 miles from New York, 5 miles from 
West Point, ona spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 
feet above sea level. Healthful, avignnee, unusu- 
ally adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 
WORK: Preparation for College or Business — 
recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy 
studied physically and mentally to increase individual 
efficiency. Smali Classes: A teacher for every 6 boys. 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities 
for all sports, under supervision, hiking, woods life, 
swimming pool. 
You are invited to come and see for 
yourself. Catal@g sent on application 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 








We Sought 
a School for 
Our Boy— — 


“We sought the best educational ad- 
vantages for our son. ._In RUTGERS 
PREP. we found our ideal. We saw 
the students in classrooms, -at sports, 
in attractive cottage dormitories; the 
library, chapel, gym., swimming pool, 
recreation field and campus. And’ when 
we enjoyed a nourishing meal and met 
the House Mother, we realized that we 
had discovered not only a strong school, 
but a pleasant home for our boy.” 


RUTGERS PREP. is recognized by 
colleges everywhere for its thorough } 
preparation. Symmetrical courses for 
boys not going to college. Invaluable 
fundamental work in the Elementary 
School also. Meets present crisis by 
military drill, practical self-help system 
and spirit of service. Athletics. Modern 
languages. Music, violin, piano, voice. 





Character of applicants investigated. 
Send particulars about your boy’s 
needs and receive our catalogue. 


WILLIAM P. KELLY, Headmaster 
6 College Ave. New Brunswick, N. J. 














AZ 








* Colleg ar- 
Princeton Preparatory School Soles: preper- 
boys over 14. Rapid progress. Limited number of pupils 
(60) and freedom from rigid class organization. Excellent 
equipment and facilities. Special attention given to Ath- 
letics and moral welfare. 44th year. 

J.B. FINE, Headmaster Princeton, New Jersey 


SHELDON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


On beautiful Hackensack, 12 miles from New York. Boys 
10 and over prepared for college or business. Personal 
attention. Boys learn to think —_ act for themselves, 
Canoeing, swimming, rifle practice. Catalog. Address 


Box 24, Riverview Lodge, West Englewood, N. J. 


Wakes up boys to 

—— of life. Near 

Phila. 56th year. 

Junior department, where boys receive r al care at moderate 
rates. Limited to 40. College or busines mall classes. Mas- 
tersexperienced men. Manual training. Boys accommodated 
entire yr. Sports... J, C. SHORTLIDGE, Box 79, Concordville, Pa, 


K is k t 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Located on a wooded highland ov erlooking the 
beautiful Kiskiminetas River. 200 acres “‘Kiski’ 
lets a boy grow up out of doors. Special preparation 
for college and technical schools. 13 expert teachers 
keep in close personal touch with boys. Small classes. 
High athletic spirit and strong competitive teams. 
Several athletic fields. Tennis, Golf, Swimming Pool, 


Bowling Alleys, New Gymnasium. School owns its 
own farm and coal mine. Rate $700. For catalogue 


address 
A. W. WILSON, Jr., President 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa. 













































WHERE BOYS ARE REALLY UNDERSTOOD 
Close personal touch, courtesy and a fine spirit 
of fair play and om porns «yt are St. Luke tra- 
ditions. A school of reasonable size. Preparation 
for college and business. Special Junior school. 
he Masters are kindly, cultured men whose spe- 
cialty is boys 
For Booklet and Catalog, please address 
Chas.H.Strout, M.A.,Wayne—on the Main Line—Pa. 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE #202 Yces; Coveze 


iness and Junior courses. Separate modern Junior Building 
ior boys under 13 years. Healthful country location. 
Terms $345 and up; Juniors $280. Boys taught how to 
learn and tolive. CARSON LonG INsTITUTE, Box Y, New 
Bloom field, Pennsylvania. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


LANCASTER, PA. Founded 1787 
Prepares boys for all colleges and technical schools. 
Beautiful, elevated grounds. Excellent health record. 
Fine modern equipment. Library, Gymnasium. A 
athletics. Old School on basis allowing moderate terms. 
Catalogue and literature of interest to college prepara- 
tory students on request. Address Box 

Main Edwin M. Hartman: 
Building t Prin: - 






























Peddie i ork an endowed school, and conducted without thought of soe Situated at Hightstown, N. J.—9 miles from 
Prince Modern dormitorles-—60-acre campus—-gymnasium—football gridiron—cinder track. MILITARY 
TRAINING, Music and public speaking, Summer camp. Lower School for boys from 11 to1¢ years. Graduates 
enter all colleges by certificate or examination. 53rd year. Read more about Peddie in the colamn below—what 
President Wilson says about it—its unique physical caaminatian, etc. Send for booklets and catalog. 


Fitting Your Boy 
For The New Civilization PEDD FE 


HE war will not last forever. Sooner or later it 


will end. Then will come The Great Recon- “It gives me real pleasure,” said Woodrow 
struction. The United States will play a larger Wilson, when president of Princeton University, 
part in the world's affairs than ever before. “to express my sense of the very high value of 


Peddie Institute. These quiet schools, into which 
so much devotion and unheralded work go, certainly 
sustain the education of the country, and supply 
the universities with some of the most useful ma- 
terial they get. We hold Peddie in high esteem 
here at Princeton.” 


By the very nature of things, there will be un- 
precedented opportunities for men of large caliber 
—good men—true men—men equipped physically, 
intellectually and spiritually to carry on the great 
work just aheac 

Somewhere in ‘Aaserio a today these men are boys 
—growing up. Some of them are even now on the Learning the Lesson of Health 
threshold of a higher educetion. The integrity of 4 : 
that education will determine in large measure Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive physical 
their success in the future examination. Every organ is tested and charted—eyes, 

ee Saccen « Fe. . r ears, nose, throat, teeth, lungs, heart, etc. Reports are 

The parents of these boys, knowing from their mailed to parents. Defects are corrected—special abjili 
own experience the value of a good education, are _ ties noted and encouraged. Mental powers are tested 
searching the field for the school best fitted to build 2nd developed by expert teachers; “Character built and 
their boy into stalwart, sterling manhood strengtheried by contact with virile Christian men. 

Se . = - . = “ - : s Peddie spends upon its work all its income from en- 

It is no easy search. It takes time. It takes qowment and from students. This policy removes the 
care. It takes vision. It often requires a personal temptation to retain students solely for the revenue 
visit. But it is worth-while. they bring, and makes the ec neat exc ausive, net on the 
> » — - basis of wealth or position, but because of its high mora 
Of Peddie we say just this—it is a good school— and intellectual standards. 






a school of fine ideals and splendid scholarship—a A half-tone panoramic view of a part of the campus is 
school that will return your boy year after year given at the top of this page, together with additional 
better than he went away. facts about Peddie. 


Write for Booklets and Catalog 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 8P, Hightstown, N. J. 











Thorough Training of the Boy, during the Formative) Years, to 


e 
Develop the Four-square Man 
ennin on in the New Jersey hills, convenient to New York and Phila. High moral stand- 


ards, excellent environment. Pennington prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Business course. Small classes insure individual attention. Specially 


chosen faculty of experienced men teachers. Well-rounded school life. Literary 
and musical organizetions. Athletics. Modern, well-equipped gymnasium. 
Cc 00 Swimming pool. Ample provision for outdoor sports, 10-acre campus. Military 
drill. Moderate rates. Separate Junior School for a limited number of boys 


from 9 to 13. Homecare. 79th year. Booklets. 


FRANK MacDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster Box 80, Pennington, New Jersey 




















Unusually healthful and beautiful location 12 miles from the Delaware “Water Gam 
A 100-acre campus with 200-acre farm adjoining. Out in the open and in athletic games 
of all kinds, every boy has the full benefit of this splendid climate. Blair's equipment 


Boys is as pertect as its location. Eight handsome fireproof buildings, including a double 
ACADEMY FOR gymnasium with every modern convenience. Blair boys are prepared for college or 
technical schools. Individual care is taken with each student to find out just how we'can do the most for him. We 
would like you to visit Blair and see the bright, intelligent boys who are enjoying our many advantages. If _ is 
impossible, write for our illustrated catalog. JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster, Box W, Blairstown, N. 














Upper School (Boys 13-18) 
Essentially > Preparation for College 
A School . Limited to 110 
° L 

ower School (Boys 10-13 
For Hard Work . Separate eet os 2 Mother ) 
176 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, Long Island Limited to 40 
Healthfully located in beautiful Garden City. Buildings completely equipped. Chapel with pipe organ (seats 300), 
chemical and physical laboratory, library, infirmary, gymnasium, swimming pool, power house 4 mile distant, steam 
heat, electric light, pure water from private wells, fine athletic fields (35 acres), including tennis courts, cinder track, 
football, soccer and baseball. Shower baths in every corridor. 

For catalog address WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster 
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The Raymond Riordon School 


HIGHLAND (Chodikee Lake), Ulster Co.. NEW YORK 


**The School in the Hills’’ which seeks to deliver to the parents a boy-man; to the 
country.a citizen; to the boy himself, character and an appreciation of living. 
HERE boys travel the necessary road for College entrance through learning 
made applicable to right living. All text book study goes hand in hand with 
actual experience of community life. 

All boys at some time or another of their stay, help with landscaping, learn about 
cattle, horses, poultry; take ‘a hand in lumbering, road surveying, housebuilding. 
Boys and teachers together enjoy baseball, basketball, football, tennis, hockey; they 
bowl, skate, canoe, fish, toboggan, ski. 

The vigorous constructive out-of-door exercise takes the place of formal gymnastics 
and develops brain and brawn simultaneously. 

Our story is printed. Send for it. 

















































































































Eastern Training 


atmosphere of the Middle West. 


certificate universities. 


vard, Mass. Tech., etc. 


boys is one of 
antagonistic regulation. 


- — 
Bites 


) Lake Forest 
Academy 


dad 
Lake Forest. Illinois 


College Preparatory 


Aim Distinctly Educational and for service—not for profit. 


To secure a thorough preparatory education it 
was formerly considered necessary to seek it only 
in the East. This mid-Western school has won the 
respect of the great colleges East and West be- 
cause of the soundness of mental training and the 
spirit of service in its graduates. It offers alike to 
Western, Southern and Eastern boys a thorough 
education in the non-sectional and stimulating 


Lake Forest is strictly preparatory for college. 
Graduates admitted without examination to all 
Definite preparation for 
entrance examinations of Yale, Princeton, Har- 


Efficient military training, with military 
regime applying only during afternoon drill- 
period. The relationship of the masters with the 
friendly guidance rather than 


JOHN:-WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 140 







Mid-Western School 




























Self-government led by a student council, is a 
vital thing in the school life. Lake Forest aims to 
instill ina boy a feeling of his own ultimate re- 
sponsibility for his body, brain and soul. 

The Academy is situated on a spacious campus 
on the shore of Lake Michigan. The town itself, 
one hour north of Chicago, is a residential center 
of beauty and culture. Entire school open to 
visitors at all times. A personal visit is urged 
whenever possible. 


Thorough physical training for every boy. 
athletics. Swimming-pool, tennis, golf. 


TRUSTEES :—Louis F. Swift, J. V. Farwell, 
H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton Mark, A.B. | 
Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rev.J.G. K.McClure, ™ 
Geo. A. McKinlock, A. A. Carpenter, J.H.S. ‘0 
Lee, S. A. orig 6 Stanley Fieid, B. 5 
Linnell, . B. Moore, Ernest Palmer, 
James Viles, fev. Andrew C, Zenos. 


— 


All 


am 
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SH ATTUCK boys live a balanced life which ,appeals to 


the well intentione! boy. Trust in a y’s sense of 
honor underlies all discipline. Thorough preparation for 
college, technical schools ani business. Military drill and 
discipline under U.S. War Department. Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. All athletics. 


A Church (Episcopal) school. Traditions and ideals of 
fifty years foster a boy’s individuality. An early enroll- 
ment will be necessary this year. For catalogue address 


C. W. NEWHALL, A.B., Headmaster, Drawer F, Faribault, Minnesota. 














rsburg 
Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 





Aim of the School—A thor- 












Para ees tors for all universities.’ One teacher for each 
eight boys. Academic work applied in practical 
mechanical and agricultural training. Boys received at 
any time. Fall term opens Sept. 19. - Vigorous, health. 
ful, outdoor life. 700 acres. Beautifullocation. For 
catalog address Headmaster, Box 108, Rolling Prairie, Ind, 


Chicago Representative, "Phone 10379 Kenwood 














1) Designed Restalociy for Yona Boys, 
Not a “prep” ool, 

Pure air, pure water, fh outdoor life, 
Vigilant Watchfuiness of Pine habits. 
Right thinking and manliness developed 
through comradeship of teachers and boys 
on playground, in social hours mate classroom. Genuine 
home life. 1000 feet above sea level in Illinois hill country, 
One hour from Chicago. Splendid northern Summer 
CampatOnekama, Michigan, on Lake Portage. 71st¥ ear, 


TODD SEMINARY For Boys. Woodstock, Ill. 

















HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE $3=>4« 


ACollege for Men. Founded 1776. Degrees of = A. BS., 


B. Litt., and M.A. 
schools. 


booklet address A. W. 


intrance on certificate from pant =" 
Military training. Equipment thoroughly modern. 
outdoor sports. For catalogue and 

McWHORTER, Ph.D., Acting President 


xpenses reasonable. 
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"TH E 
TOME 
SCHOOL 


Manual 
Training 
and Athlet- 


course of instruc tion. Scholarly Faculty ; $1,500,000 

equipment; 12 buildings; single room foreach boy; 

200 acres, 7 athletic fields. Military training. 
Separate school for little boys. 

—_ Stockham Baker, Ph.D., Port Deposit, Md. 
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RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


For Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 





ough physical, mental and 
sroral training for college 
or business. 

Spirit— A “manly tone of 
self-reliance, under Chris- 
tian masters. Personal at- 
tention to each boy. 

Loca’ m the western 
slore of the famous Cum- 
, — berland Valley, one of the 
most beautiful and healthful spots of- America. 
Equipment—Modern and complete. Magnificent new 















A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal gifts 


make unusual advantages possible. Equipment cost 
$100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. 
MILITARY TRA Gymnasium, physical culture 
and outdoor sports. $32 27th session opens Septem- 
ber 17th, t918. For catalog address 





Gymnasium. Write for catalogue and “ The 
Spirit of Mercersburg.” ress Box 103. 
\ WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster. 








J 








Virginia Episcopal School 


A Preparatory os of pe best class. 
Modern buildings and equipment. 
Prices moderate. For catalogue apply to 


Rev. ROBERT C. JETT, D.D., Lynchburg, Va. 








Swarthmore Preparatory School 


Swarthmore really molds boys for lives of useful- 
nes. It is a school with a definite mission, and aims 
todischargee very day its deep responsibility. 

Every boy receives individual direction trom men 
of strong character and keen minds, bringing out 
what is Best i in him and cultivating that in which 

be deficient. i 
ern buildings, exceptional campus and 
grounds, indoor and outdoor sports. Summer ses- 
sion. Write for booklet ‘‘The Vision of Swarthmore.” 
A. #. | nny Hestmacter 
(11 miles from Phila.) 


j ticed each d ay. 
| Virginia and all colleges. 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal 








| Box 410, Front Royal, Va. 
[Stuyvesant School 


WARRENTON, VIRGINIA 

In - foothills of the Blue Ridge, the Stuyvesant 
Schoo: nieve a lofty elevation, superb scenery, and 
unrivaled climate. New buildings, yan outdoor sports. 
| Riding, fox-! mation’ and trap-sh 


oecary. 
but drill, texpet genctice and bay Sant aaa a 


prac- 
oys are prepared for Yale, ewaed, 





Small classes, individual 
instruction. For catalog address 


Headmaster 





‘WIN B. KING, M.A. (Yale), 











SAINT ALBANS 


The National Cathedral School 


For Boys. 3 miles from the White House. College pre- 
paratory. Outdoor and indoor sports. One resident master 
to every four boarding uate. Bishop of Washington, 
President of the Board of Trustees. Write for descriptive 
catalog and view 


WM. H. CHURCH, Headmaster, Washington, D. C. 
EAL AE RA 


The Army and Navy Preparatory School 
— for any college. 6 new buildings. Cottage plan 

masters live together. Splendid gymnasium 
and a athletic field. Write for illustrated catalog. 




















| Tis ita doesnot ire you an idea ofthe ih of th 


J. R. BAYLOR, Bayior Schooi, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BAYLOR SCHOOL ssys 


Castle on the femal 
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MILITARY SCHOOLS 








KILL ACADEMY 


Founded 1833. 86th Year Military since 1857 
Junior School, 8 to 13, separate build- 
ing. Upper School prepares for College 
acd Business. New buildings. Address 
j.C.Bucher,A.M.,orC.A.Robinson,Ph.D.,Prins, 
Peekskill-on-the-Hudson, New York 






















MILITARY 
SCHOOL 






ST. JOHN’S 


Prepares boys for college, ‘certificate privileges. 
Every modern facility for best mental, moral and 
phy sical training. Splendidly equipped buildings. 
ymnasium and athletic field. Sympathetic fac- 
ulty. Military discipline. JUNIOR HALL, a sepa- 
rate school for boys under 13. For catalog address 


WILLIAM RANNEY, A.M., Pd.D., Prin., Qssining-on-Hudson, N.Y. 



















MANLIUS 


St. John’s School, Manilius, is meeting the urgent 
need for young men with keen, broad, true minds. 
Preparation for college or business. Superior military 
training through its Rese rve Officers Training Corps. 
For 14 years rated as ‘“‘Honor School” by War Depart- 
ment. For catalog address 
BRIG.-GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
Box 103, Manlius, N..Y. 

















ENONAH “2issir 
ACADEMY 
Where character, manliness and honor will be devel- 
oped in your boy through the Military System. He 
will be taught how to study— to learn. 12 miles 
from Phila. Academic, Special and Business Courses. 
Catalogue and View Book mailed. Address 


Dr. CHARLES H. LORENCE, Pres., Major CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 


Box 402 Wenonah New Jersey, 
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NEW YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Cornwall - on - Hudson, New York 


HE STORY of this famous 

School is told in the illus- 

trated catalogue, which will 
be sent upon application to the 
Vice-President. 


Largest Military School in the East 


CAVALRY, INFANTRY, CADET BAND 
SPECIAL RATES TG MUSICIANS) 
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Bordentown Military Institute 
or business. 
tention. 
Supervised Athletics. 
Col. 


New JersEY, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 

Thorough prepa- 
ration for college 
Efficient faculty, small classes, individual at- 
Boys taught how to study. Military training. 
34th year. For catalogue, address 
T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant, Drawer C-7. 








FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 65 select young boys. 
ing to inculcate habits of obedience, promptness, orderliness 
and self reliance. Study and play c arefully supervised. 
teacher to 10 boys. 


Just enough of the Military train- 


One 


“The school with the personal touch. 


Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN, Box 85, Freehold, N. J. 





nasium. . All sport 


NEWTON ACADEMY Box C, Newton, N. J. 
fiery country school for young boys. 
ity 


2 hours from 

Beautiful, high, healthful location. Thorough 

eparation. Home care. Discipline kind but firm. Summer 
sion. Comping. Horses and ponies for boys’ use. Gym- 

Moderate rates. Catalog. 

PHILIP S. WILSON, A.M., Principal 
















\WNazareth Hall 
Military Academy 


Prepares for college or business. Full 
equipment for studies and athletics. 
Room-companies, under supervision of 
instructors. Military system pervades 
the school life, teaching promptness and 
obedience. Catalogue on request. 


The REV. A. D. THAELER. D.D., Principal 
NAZARETH, Pa. 








Founded 1774. Militar: 
vation and refurnishing -= year. 


itary—modeled after West Point, Thoro reno- 
Safe, healthful Saag = boys. 
All athletics. 


36 miles from sheatinate Coach 325 acres. 
Rates, $396. 
Principal, Charlotte Hall, St. Mary’s Co., Md. 


importance. 
secondary schools. 








The Mitchell Military Boys School 


A school that appeals to the young American boy and the discriminating parent. 
Exponents of clean sport, fair play, and thorough work. The oldest and best military 
school in New England. Development and maintenance of health considered of first 
Military training adapted to the age of our boys. 
Equipment modern and complete. 

Our Service Flag has 100 stars. 
ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal, Box L, Billerica, Mass. 


Preparatory to larger 


100 acres. Tuitid& $900. 











re 





STAMFORD MILITARY ACADEMY 
A preparatory school that pursues sound educational 
methods and provides a thorough training for mind and 
ody. Located _at Shippan Point cn Long Island Sound, 
convenient to New rk, the situation is ideal. Military 
tactics in the fresh invigorating air keep the boys in the 
finest physical trim. Classes are purposely small and 
students are assured individual conside — from every 
teacher. The locality permits every nd of outdoor 
sport and the gymnasium is well caaiaeal for all indoor 
exercise. For catalog address 

WALTER D. GERKEN, B.S., A.M., Principal 

SHIPPAN POINT, STAMFORD, CONN. 














she 431 Waltham Street 
Allen Military School yaya sts. 
Uv. Ss. Senator JOHN W. WEEKS says: 

“The Allen School has had many years of most valu 
able service and there never has been a time when the 
value of such schools has been more apparent." 

A country school 10 miles from Boston. A unique com 
bination of an efficient plan for the development of the 
personality of each boy plus organized athletics, work 
and play under a military system. Horseback riding, 
gymnasium, swimming pool. Athletic field. New 
buildings. For booklet address 

THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Director 

















Military College 


INCE Civil War days, P. M. C, 
places in the National &: rvice, 


Wire for reservations. 
cation as well as military; 
War Department. 







under care of matron, 


unit R.O. 
Civil 


Senior 
courses in 


Box 516 





PENNSYLVANIA 


men have always held high 
Here a boy lives the soldier's 


life from reveille till taps and there is no finer character training 
than this for the pursuits of peace or war. 

Enrollments are accepted for 1919 and a limited number for 
1918, 


Give your boy an academic edu- 
under the auspices of the 
Preparatory School for boys 12 
years up. Separate dormitories for younger boys 
Organized as Junior 
Cadet Corps with same fac ony as college. 


C. 


Engineering, 
istry, Economics and Finance. 
COLONEL CHAS. E. HYATT, Commandant 
CHESTER, PA. 


Collegiate 
Chem- 











Blackstone Military Academy, 


A home school in Piedmont section of Virginia. New modern 
building. All students under teacher's personal supervision. 
Average 12 students to ~oll! 
West Point accredited list. 
catalogue address 


VIRGINIA 


class. College 
Full commercial courses. 
CoLongt E, S, Licon, President. 


BLACKSTONE, 


Preparatory. On 
For 


D 





Preparatory Schout t = boy 3. 
Shenandoah Valley. 
for — 


inclusive. 


The Massanutten Military Academy 


, Woodstock, Va 

Healthful jocation, beautiful 

100 miles from Washington. Prepares 

e and business. Music, athletics. New $25,000 

all and Dormitory. Limited to 100 boys. $400 
Address HOWARD. J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Headmaster. 


ining f 

















hed Gee <= 
Kentucky Military Institute 
with a Winter Home in Florida 


Boys at K. M. I. are thoroughly prepared for college. 
The two homes afford outdoor sports and drill all year 


round. Equipment excellent, including new labora- 
tories, buildings and woodworking shops. Desig- 
nated “Honor School” by War Dept. Junior and 


Early registration ad- 
Terms $600. Address 
LYNDON, KY. 


Senior Divisions R. O. T. C. 
visable to secure admission. 
Commanding Officer, K.M.I., 























ship and mo; 
receive indiv 
dets. Annual Spring encampment. 





Fishburne Military School 
WAYNESBORO, VA. 


39th year will open in its new $60,000 fireproof building 
Complete modern equipment, splendid campus, beauti 


id ge Mountains. Altitude 1300 
A home-like school with high standards of scholar- 

ais. Classes are kept small so each boy may 
dual attenti on—one teacher to each 10 ca- 
Rate $400. Catalog 

Maj. MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Principal, Box 404 


ful location near Blue 
feet. 

















The Citadel 


Founded 1842 CHARLESTON, S.C 


se atingained, Military College’’—rating by War 
Department. Engineering, scientific and liberal 
arts courses, leading to B.S. and C.E. 

Military work specially designed for war prepa- 
tation. Over 200 recent grad uates are officers in the 
military and naval services. Minimum age for 
admission, 16 years. For catalog, address 


COL..0. J. BOND, Superintendent 


legrees. 














Unit R.O.T. C. 





















| PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Establ 


ished 1867. A national school. 243 boys en- 













































rolled from 25 states and 4 foreign countries this year. 
An unusual junction of highest scholastic prepara- 
tion with strongest incentives to Christian manhood. 
College preparatory or business training. Boys are 
developed through intimate tutoring system. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. All out-of-door sports 
the year round. Unusually liberal terms. A broader 
preparation than the public school can give. Catalog. 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Rector 
Box L 


Charleston, S. C. 
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MILITARY SCHOOLS 
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STLE HEIGATS 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 





EST equi 
campus. 
ees thorough work. 

CA AD ET Ss. 






boys’ school in South. TEN BUPDINGS. Longe 


— we fects. Faculi 
INDIIDUAL ATTENTION Daly TO 
CLOSE, SUPERVISION (AT NIGHT. "Character. 







abits, clean sport—school 

















vised by the Government. Rates $450; at the Annex, $ 
For handsomely illustrated Catalog address 











10 leading universities Nosh and South. 
7c FOR ADMISSION TO 
NAPOLIS. Military work 7 r- 









L. L. RICE, Pres., Lebanon, Tenn. 

















A JUNIOR RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING 
CORPS UNDER U. S. WAR DEPARTMENT 


Moderate Expenses, Parental Guid 





GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


COLLEGE PARK (Near Atlanta) GA. 


LOCATED IN FOOT HILLS OF BLUE RIDGE 
AMERICA’S MOST NOTED HEALTH REGION 


Sound Discipli Thoreugh Work . 











Best Equipped Military Prep School in the Southern States 




















BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY 

















27th year. Highest grade Preparatory and General 
Courses. The Chancellor of one of our leading Uni- 
versities gives this endorsement: “Work done most 
horough and satisfactory.” Exceptionally strong fac- 
ulty of college graduates. Best moral surroundings. 
$400 includes everything. For catalog address 








, Spring Hill, Tenn. 















SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


2000 Feet Elevation in the Cumberlands 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 
Highest rating by the War Department. Widest Certificat- 
_ privileges. A wonderful environment—morally, socially, 
physically—for clean, manly, well-bred boys to attain 
Sagalenaen efficiency. 


| MARION INSTITUTE | 


THE ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE 


NE of the distiective schools of America. National 

Patronage, perb Equipment. Ideal cation in 
Appalachian Foothills. Systematic private tutoring for 
every cadet without extra -~ Military training 
under the War Department Military Staff from the 
Army and the United States Naval Academy. Junior 
College Courses. Professional and University Prepara- 
tory Courses. Degree graduates admitted to Junior 
standing at leading universities. 


Army and Navy Department 


offering Coaching Courses to prepare for entrance to 
Annapolis and est Point, Army and Navy College 
Courses to insure success and high rank in the Acade- 
mies. Unsurpassed record of successes on entrance ex- 
aminations to Government Academies. Rates moder- 
ate. New barracks just completed. For catalog and 
information address 


Colonel W. L. MURFEE, Supt., Marion, Alabama 


























Tennessee Military 
Institute Here boys from all states 


are receiving a most thor- 
ough preparation to meet 
the responsibilities of the future. 
limited to 300. The 





Episcopal. Rates $550.00. Excell Equi t 
Address the Superintendent for Catalog. Box 413 
















FRONT RANK preparatory school with half million 
dollar plant. Strong faculty of men who know boys 
and how totrainthem. Fine athletic grounds. Gym- 
nasium. Swimming il. 67 acre campus. Strong 
For catalog address 


Junior school for small boys. 


THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box D, COLUMBIA, TENN. 











pew buildings. En- 

cigs ats fy is one of 

the strongest found in any preparatory scho Special 

preparation for government academies, colleges, uni- 

versities or business. $585 covers all — pr “atalog. 
Colonel ROBERT ALLEN BURTON 

Tennessee Military Institute, Box 90, a ol Tenn. 














A Preshbyterial Military School 


An up-to-date military boarding school for 100 boys. 
Instructors—all college graduates. Bracing mountain 
climate. 2300 ft. altitude. On Main Line, C. &O. R. R. 
Brick buildings. Athletic field. Terms $350. Illustrated 
catalog address Col. H. B. MOORE, A.M., Principal, 
Box 21, Lewisburg, West Virginia. 





—Greenbrier— 











Staunton Military Academy 


ivate me meg: ba the East. Boys from toto 20 
— ol | prepared tor the Universities, Government Acad- 
em: pool and athletic 
park. New $200,000 barracks. Charge; cao For catalogue 


address go]. WM.G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 













New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned school, located in a high, dry climate. 

For information, address 

Colonel JAS. WILLSON, Su 
Roswell, New 


rintendent, Box L, 
exico 









MILITARY ACADEMY 





MORGAN 


14 MIKES FROM CHICAGO 
































‘ life werk. 
younger boys. 


is no other military academy which offers teacher- 

conducted visits to Chicago's industries, business houses and 
civic centers. Boys thus brought into direct touch with varying 
pheses of modern economic progress can choose intelligently their own 
Home atmosphere and individual care. Separate school for 
All sports. 
H. D. ABELLS, Box 800, Morgan Park, Chicago, III. 





A school where a hoy receives 
thorough training in the fundamentals 
and acquires regular habits of study. There 


For catalog address 























MILITARY ACADEMY 
MEXICO, MO. 


One of the most complete and best equipped 
military schools _ — Middle West through ad- 
dition of $75,000 po ona oof barracks and complete 
remodelling nt fol Dates other buildings. New sunlight 
mess hall. Capacity taxed last year. 
trebled in three, years. 

mind an 

eR BROTHER 

plan n brings bo; 3 into close 
personal touc ber t 


Enrollment 








For catalog, address 
Assistant Secretary 

Missouri Military Acadeny 

Mexico, Mo. 























KEMPER 


Military School frets 


Seventy-Fifth oo yg 


T 'HE most completely equipped “‘prep” 

school west of the Mississippi. New 
$150,000 fire-proof barracks just com- 
pleted. Certificate gives Kemper grad- 
uates entrance to colleges and universities 
without examination. Senior and Junior 
Units . 1. Supervised athletics. 
Fine Gymnasium. Great athletic field 
and spacious grounds with lake. Business 
Early application advised. 


Patronage last year 
largely exceeded capacity. 
Tuition $600. For catalog 
address 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
706 Third Street Booneville, Mo. 


Ohio Military Institute 


’ Purpose—Academic, military and physical 
training under personal supervision. 

Scope—Prepares for college. Lower school 

for boys of eight to fourteen years. Only 











recommended boys taken. 
Location—A picturesque suburb of Cin- 
cinnati, the great art and music center. 
Write for catalog to 


A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent, Box 51, College Hill, Obie 








A Disease Resisting Physique devel- 
oped by sleeping on screened porches 


ere 


7. 


the year round, and by all forms of 
athletics and water sports. i 
A Well Trained Mind made alert by 
a strong body and equipped for all 
emergencies bya college bred faculty. 
A Strong Will acquired by learning 
how to obey and how to command. 
A Rugged Character built by associa- 
tion with manly boys and manly men. 
Both Military and Naval Training 
under Government Officers. 
' Junior School for boys be- 

tween the ages of 8 and 15. 
For catalogue, address the Academy, 


R 1, GULFPORT, MISS. 
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SCHOOLS 





AND COLLEGES 





MILITARY SCHOOLS 





y Academy 


Offers advantages and op 
second only to West Point. 


rtunities 
ts courses, 


the military combined with the academic, 


epitomize the high and rigid standards 
necessary for effective leadership at this 
time. The majority of its former students 
in active service hold commissions. For 
catalog address, The Executive Officer, 
Culver, Indiana 


In Lake 
Maxinkuckee) 





AS a national reputation tor the high character of its 





Military H4 scholastic work, physical training and military instruc- 
n' tion. It appeals to the w lde ~awake Loy and satisfies the most 
ca cat exacting parent. Episcopal. Government rating of “Honor 


School.” 
West on certificate. 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


Graduates enter leading Universities East and 
For illustrated catalog address 


St. John’s Military Academy, Box 12-H, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wi i 











HITCHCOCK MILITARY ACADEMY 


San Rafael, California 18 Miles from San Francisco 


Everything to make your boy a staunch, sturdy American. 
All-year-round outdoor life. —— equipment. Experi- 
enced instructors. School ful accredited. Indoor rifle 
range. Physical culture, conaie, diamond, gridiron, tennis, 
etc. High morals. Thorough training of mind, body and 

cter. Separate room foreach pupil. Juniors in sepa- 
rate building. Hitchcock is a suburban school in a beautitul, 
healthy part of California. 41st year opens August. Write 
for illustrated catalog to REX D. SHERER, President. 





| TECHNICAL SCHOOLS | 


Colorado Schooly/Mines 








Study Mining Engineering 


Mining more active and impo.tant than ever be- 
fore. Unexcelled location and equipment for prac- 
tical work. Four-year courses in Metal Mining, 
Coal Mining, Métallurgy, and Mining Geology. 





High standards. Graduates in constant demand. 
Athletics, scientific societies, social club. For 
catalog address, Registrar, Dept. D, School of 
Mines, Golden, Colo. 

men with training are 


ELECTRICA always indemand. The 


Bliss Electrical School, with its- well-equipped 
shops and laboratories, is peculiarly qualified to give a 
condensed course in Electrical 


ENGINEERING 


Every detail taught. Theory 














and 


practice. Actual construction, installa- 
tion, testing. Course with diploma, 
complete 


IN ONE YEAR 


For practical young men with limited time. 26th year 
opens Sept. 25th. Catalogue on request. 
108 Takoma Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


PRACTICAL ONE YEAQ COURSES 


ELECTRICAL & MECHANICAL ENGINES DING 


Intensive training, New laboratories and shops. 
Complete eqygment Experienced instructors. 
28th year. Diplomas grante 

Wet le for Catalog E 





Che Hudson School ror sors 


Ly mE Comm 
or d_ Profe: asional 
le eacher for eve! ois. For boys 
over 15. ‘Address THE Te aks STER, Box 3: 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOCY 


eS: Clansical. 


ole wae o 
YMCA DETROIT 




















col build- ; 

‘ 10% ment. a No heme «See 

q T industrial center requirements. Low 

f big, work 

ri fo for r inspection ad go ge | 

2-year courses. as branches of 
ayo Dayar ad Reentag Cossnes. 
fee stating + cilsecckdsctand comes ARCHITECTURE 
you. ENGINEERING 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


“CHICAGO 
2721B Michigan Avenue, Chicage, tl. 








ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE ""iwoina = 


A College of Engineering. Courses in Mechanical, Electri- 
cal, Civil, Chemical and Architectural Engineering. Exten- 
sive shops, well-equipped laboratories in all departments, 
expenses low. 35th year. For catalog containing full in- 
formation and professional register of alumni, address 

A. L. MEES, President 





New Mexico State School of Mines 


Offers full courses in Mining, Civil, Geological and_Metal- 
lurgical Engineering. Low cost. Good laboratories. Bracing 
mountain air, pure water and bright sunshine. School opens 
September 16, 1918. Write for catalogue. 











MILITARY ACADEMY, 


“Linked with the Government ”’ 
By direction of President Wilson, Infantr units of th. 
Junior and Senior Divisions, Reserve cers’ Train- 
ing Corps, have been established in this cage ry 
and it is designated an “‘ Honor School y the 
yar Department—the highest rating attainable 


























Western Military Academy is an accredited miitery 
preparatory school, not excell y any similar in- 
stitution, that prepares boys for college or business. 
Develops thoroughness, high sense of honor, system, 
industry, fine physique, obedience and the ability to 
command. 


Location, near St. Louis, noted for healthfulness and 
beauty; 


secluded, yet very accessible. our fireproof 
Cc omplete school facilities. Large Study 
s, Science, Reading and Recreation Rooms, 
constructed and equipped Drill Hall and 
Gymnasium. Enameled brick Swimming Pool. Super- 
vised Athletics, manly sports and strong teams, 
Tuition $700. 





Applications last year greatly exceeded 
capacity. Fewer places than ever before 
are available for new cadets. Early appli- 
cation advised. For catalogue, address 
COL. A. M. JACKSON, A.M. 
Superintendent 

Box 44 


ALTON, ILL. 























WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


43 miles from Kansas City 


The Pioneer Military School in the Missouri River V; 
eae of the 10 Hover Schools of the US. War Denton 


Where Boys Do Things 


A happy life of soul stirring activities. 
Field maneuvers, artillery, trench war- 
fare, field telegraph, signaling, bridge 
building, bombing and machine-gun 
squads, etc. 

Camping. Hikes. All athletics. Two splen- 
did athletic fields and track. Gymnasium 
and open air swimming pool. 

Junior and Senior units R. 0. T. C. 

High scholastic standards. Small classes. 
Individual instruction. 
Boys prepared for Col- 
lege, Technical Schools 
and Business. Graduates 
enter leading colleges 
and universities without 
examination. Separate 
Department for Small 
Boys. 

For catalog address 
COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
1813 Washington Avenue 
Lexington, Missouri 
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For catalog address Col. 





NORTHWESTER 


TARY Two hours from Chicago, on the shores of beautiful Lake Geneva. Peciquates by the President as a 
, Reserve Officers Training Corps. Thorough preparation for college. With the advantages of a military 
0 and naval life, the school provides both culture and the definite values of discipline and education 
> Modern militz ary and naval tactics are taught by returned officers from ‘Somewhere in France. 
= Nine Cadillac military automobiles. Fleet of naval cutters 
NY Every known improvement in sanitation, heating, light and fireproofing. A fixed flat price, 
<2 a > which includes board, tuition, uniforms and all necessary expenses, including pocket money. 
welt Enrollment limited to 150 selected students. Over 40 applicants re fused last Fall for lack of room. 


Present enrollment for Fall Term far exceeds any previous year. 


R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


MILITARY AND 
NAVAL ACADEMY 














CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS | 





WYOMING SEMINARY 


Co-educational. Pupils get a vision of the highest purposes 


of life. College Preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory 
and Domestic Arts and Science. Military T raining. Gym- 
nasium. All athletics. 74th year. Endowed-—low rates. 


Catalogue. 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, KINGSTON, PA. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. {ii% 


Young men and young women find here a homelike at- 
mosphere, thorough and efficient training in every depart- 
ment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful sc school spirit. 
Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $325— $400 pep 
year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal. 





Oakwood Seminary for Boys and Girls 
Endowed. Managed by Friends. 10 teachers—8o pupils. 
College Preparatory—M usic—Agriculture. Quaker Ideals 
dominate. Board and tuition $350. Send for catalogue. 
WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A.M., Principal 
Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 





COLBY ACADEMY *!":43°°"" 


In the New Hampshire Hills. Co-educational. College cer- 
tificate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. Music. 
Modern buildings. Scientific equipment unsurpassed. 

Gymnasium. Athletic field. Military drill. Endowment. 
Founded 1837. Justin O. Wellman, A.B., Headmasters 











A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 


buildings. 100 acres. 


ew and separate dormitories for boys and girls. 
or ful] information address CHARLES ALDEN 








106th year opens Sept. 18th. High elevation. Eight 
New gymnasium. Playing fields. School 


RACY, Head Master, Meriden, New Hampshire 





BEW MEXICO, SOCORRO 4. X. ILLINSEI, Presid 























































































14 SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





| SCHOOLS FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN | 


| VOCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 





| CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS | 





Tilton Seminary 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. Seven build- 
—.. Sonace 000 gymnasium and modern dining hall. 

rmitories for young men and women. 
Athletic ue red ee Preparation for college 
Special courses "for hi 


» Elocution. Manual Training. 
igh school graduates. Home 
Economics, sn Sewing, 
Domestic Science. 


Dressmaking and 
CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
yeses of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 





is. House mother. aculty and equipment 

superior to many sae i equal to any school in New 

England. Christi per- 
mits rate of $300 to ‘M 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, 
§2 School Street 


Principal 
Tilton, N. H. 
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WAYLAND ACADEMY 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


Established 1855. Co-educational. 
healthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 6 modern 
buildings. 20 acres; athletic field; large lake. A Christian 
home school preparing for all colleges. Courses from 8th 
gtade to Ist year college. Also piano, violin, vocal, 
elocution, stenography. Expenses, $400. Catalog. 


THE DEAN, Box AC, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Large endowment. In 








ELM HIL A Private Home and School for 


Deficient Children and Youth. 

. Skillful and affectionate care. 
Invigorating air. 250-acre farm. Home dairy. All modern 
ii nal ¢ Health, happiness, 





mn TSO! 
efficiency. 7oth year. Address 
GEORGE A. BROWN, M.D., G PERCY BROWN, M.D., Barre, Massachusetts 
A home for the treatment 


Bancroft Training Schoo and training of children 


whose mental ye es. has not progressed normally. Winter 
quarters in beautiful Philadelphia suburb. Summer Home on coast 
of Maine. Limited attendance. Resident physician, 10 teachers, 
29 nurses and attendants. Circular, write, 

New Jenser, Haddonfield. E. A. Farurxetox, M.D., Box 133. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not de- 
veloped normally. Psychological laboratory for the study 
of the children. School, shop and farm classes. Small 
cottage groups. 

E. R. JOHNSTONE, Superintendent, 








Box 410, VINELAND, N. J. 





Skidmore School of Arts 


Charles Henry Keyes, Ph.D., President 
Sarah Gridley Ross, A.M., Dean 
A college for the professional and vocational train- 
ing of women. Offers four year courses leading to 
. S. degree in 





Household Economics, Fine Arts, Music, 
Physical Education, Secretarial Studies 
A special diploma, securable upon the completion 
of two or three years, commands teacher's or 

supervisor's certificate. 


Residence accommodations for two hundred 
students. Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. Sum- 
mer Session. For catalogue address 
Louise Holmes Waterbury, B.A., Registrar 


Saratoga Springs, New York 








RYE BEACH SCHOOL 
For Backward Children 
Individual Instruction 
Mrs. Anna F. Bérault, Principal 311 Post Road, Rye, N. Y. 


SCHOOL for EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


bre | facility, in a suburban home, for the care and train- 

ing of children who, through mental or physical disability, 

are unable to attend public or private schools. 14 miles 

from Philadelphia. Booklet. 

MOLLIE A. WOODS, Principal, Box 160, Roslyn, Pennsylvania 
jox D, Germantown, 


The Hedley School PTaneacohion Pa. 


For the care and training of children of retarded and un- 

developed mentality. Individual instruction, ideal home 

life, mother’s care and association with normal children. 
Rocer Heoiey, M.D., Resident Physician. Mrs. J. 
OGER Hep.ey (N. Y. Univ.), Principal. 











ACERWOOD TUTORING SCHOOL 
for slightly retarded children. Aims at normal development 
by specially emphasizing best abilities. Individual instruc- 
tion in academic branches. Thorough training in household 
arts, woodwork, cones. ymneam Open all year. 





Summer tutoring. 35 mi om Philadelphia. 
MISS DEV EREU X, Box L, Devon, Pa. 











Miss Brewster’s School 
For Nervous and Backward Children 
7 miles from Philadelphia. Number limited to ten. 
Summers at the seashore. 
R. W. BREWSTER, - - - - LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Parkside Home School 


A home school for the care and training of children re- 
tarded in development; also nervous children. Work adapted 
to bring out latent abilities. Attention to speech defects. 
Marion Marsh, M.D., Principal, Muskegon, Mich. 


MISS COMPTON’S SCHOOL 


For Children of Retarded Mentality. Limited to ten children. 
Five trained teachers. Play hours supervised by two trained attend- 
ants. Ten and twelve month terms. Adjacent to three ‘ga Terms 
$900 and upwards for ten months term. Founded 


FANNY A. COMPTON, Principal, 3807 Flad Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE TROWBRIDGE TRAINING SCHOOL 


A home school for nervous and mentally retarded children. 
Ten miles from Greater Kansas City. Number limited. 
Pamphlet. © HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M.D. 

929 Rialto Building Kansas City, Mo. 























Pillsbury Academy {222 


| SCHOOLS FOR STAMMERING | 





Co-educational. Location unsurpassed for healthfulness 
and natural mpemty. 42nd year. 8 buildings, gymnasium, 
swimming 4 acres of campus. Large endowment 
makes possible exceptional advantages on most reason- 
able terms. mu iding. Piano, voice, violin, 
elocution, art, Gemedic’ gh my Careful supervision 
and individual instruction. paaneny drill. Physical cul- 
ture. All athletics. Catalo 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D. Principal 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEM boarding and day 
school among the Vermont hills. Thorough preparation for 
college and technical school. Certificate privilege. Special 
intensive commercial course prepares for clerical and secre- 
tarial service. General academic course including Home Eco- 
nomics, Manual Training and Music. Supervised athletics. 
Liberal endowment permits rates from $275 to $300. Scholar- 
pe year begins Sept. 3. For —— 

- DAVIS, Principal, St. Johnsbury. Vt. 


Westbrook Seminary 


Preparation for college or business. Music. Domestic 
Science. Organized study and athletics. Address 


CLARENCE P. QUIMBY, President, Portland, Maine 


= 
Cushing Academy 
Equipment, faculty and living equal to any high-priced 
school. $400. Six-payment plan. A school worth knowing. 
Send for booklet. H. S. Coweit, A.M., Pd.D., Principal. 
MAssacHusetTts, Ashburnham. 

















A co-educational 








STAMMER 


If you ens Bene ny no stammering school till you get 
my big new k and special rate. Largest and most 
successful A | (4 = world curing all forms of defective 
speech by advanced natural method. Write today. 


North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc., 2324 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STAMMERING 


My treatment is suggestive, formative, disciplinary, serviceable— the 
result of many years ¢! study and practical experience. The bene- 
fits are the moe reliable sae ‘satisfac tory known. My personal in- 
struction ai nd tnterest a e of special value. 28th r. Booklets 
free. Tenner session at WAtantic City, August and September. 


FRANK A. BRYANT, M.D., Principal, 26M W. 40th St., N.Y. 


| ‘SCHOOLS FOR THEDEAF | 
Miss Arbaugh’s School for Deaf Children 


Vineville, Macon, Ga. 
Deaf and Hard-cf-Hearing Children taught Speech and 
Lip-Reading. Residual Hearing developed. Regular ele- 
mentary schcol course. Pupils prepared for schools for 
heating children. Ideal Climate. Sleeping porches. Open 
air school rooms. Expert dietitian. Home Care and Train- 
ing. Attendance limited to r5. Ages 4 years and up. 
MISS LAURA L. ARBAUGH, Principal 


| COLLEGE OF LAW | 

















New York, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 437. 
rs Beautiful site om Semecn Lake. Real 
country, pupils have room and air 
Modern plant. For both sexes, 11 yrs. and upward. Prepares 
for ane business. Advanced courses in Art and 
Music. N.Y. te Regents Standards. Secure rooms early. 
Rates, $325 to $360. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL.D., Pres. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 
Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-educational, prepara- 
tory school. Excep al equipment made possible by endow- 
ment. New dormitories and gymnasium. Special training 
in business fundamentals, music and oratory. 

E. W. HAMBLIN, Pres., Box 7, Austinburg, Ohio 


















wm 533; SOO 
big cielo] $) 
Prepare for the Bar. Three years’ course leads to degree 
of LL.B. udents may witness 22 courts in daily session. 
T orough instruction in theory and. practice. Faculty com- 
prises 28 members of Bench and Bar. 28th year begins 


Sept. 23, 1918. Self-supporting students assisted in finding 
employment. For catalog and full particulars address 


< 





















DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW 
34 Witherell Street DETROIT, MICH. | 














Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 


A School of Practical Arts 


Designed for the higher education of women, partic- 


ularly on vocational and professional lines. Secre- 
tarial Work, Household Economics and Industrial 
Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Special students 
Address Secretary, 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, TROY, N. Y. 











American College of Physical Education 


Accredited. Co-educational. 2-year Normal Course. Graduate 
placing bureau. Our graduates are filling responsible positions 
at attractive salaries, as Physical Directors, Playground Super- 
visors, Athletic Coaches, in universities, colleges, public schools, 
parks, playgrounds, and in Y, M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. work 
Strong faculty. Thorough training in athletic games, zesthetic 
and folk dancing. Unusual equipment. Gymnasium, Swimming 
pool. Outdoor athletics. Women's dormitory. College term 
opens Sept. 17. Summer school fer directers and teachers 
duly 1 te August 10. Write for catalog now. Address 

The College, Dept. 21, 4200 Grand Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 














New Haven Normal ‘°2,°f,..... 
1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 32nd year. Fits 


for teaching, os training, playground work. Voca- 
tional bureau. ormitories. 2 gymnasiums. New Dining 
Hall. 9 buildings. Enclosed 3-acre campus. Boathouse, 


athletic fields, 100 acres on Sound. 





The Sargent School %ii23%"' 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass, 


Learn to be a Nurse 


approved list. 175 beds. 3-year 
Diploma ‘granted. Pupils 
tuiticn and laundry free. 
weeks annual vacation, 





in registered hospital, 
course for women from 18 to 30. 
live in Nurses’ ome, board, 
Compensation while learning. Two 
with weekly half-day leave and part of Sunday. Require- 
ment, Grammar School Certificate and rst year High 
School. Address Supt. Mercer HospiTat, Trenton, N.J. 





McLean Hospital Training School 


FOR NURSES. 3-year course for women. An all-round 
training as well as specialization in mental and nervous 
diseases. 2-year course for men. Pay while training; large cal- 
aries for graduates. Address Supt., Box 10, Waverley, Mass. 


The Lesley School of Household Arts 


War Service is open to our graduates and the demand is 

great. Fits for lucrative positions and home efficiency. 

Specialists for every course. Attractive residence. 

Mrs. Edith Lesley Wolfard, Miss Lucy MacInnes, Principals 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








WORCESTER, Massachusetts. 


0 d two- 
Worcester Domestic Science School 9°.*n3:z3) 

and Home-making courses. 
pe sewing, matrons, dietitians. 
to Normal Domestic $ Science training. Graduates occupy excepti 
Opens Sept. — 1918. Address 


positions. a 
. F. A. WeTHERED, 158 Institute Road. 





[ BUSINESS SCHOOLS | 








SECRETARIAL SCHOOL «tte 
SMITHDEAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Open to high school and college graduates. One and 
two year courses. Trains for Civil Service. Courses 
in Business Methods, Commercial Law, Economics, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Finance, Advertising, etc. 
Send for catalogue. 9th & Broad Sts., Richmond, Va. 
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| MUSIC, ART AND ORATORY SCHOOLS 












UNIVERSITY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 



















Catnt by the Common of 
fassachusetts. Full account cred- 
a for work in other institutions 


The School of Medicine 


Co-educational 


Thirty thousand doctors called to the 
war. At this time medicine offers to 
women greater opportunities than 
any other profession. 


The School of Nursing 


«1 wenty-five thousand nurses are en- 
gaged in war work. The demand for 
trained nurses exceeds the supply. 


For catalog and information 
as to credits, address 


JOHN HALL SMITH, Secretary 
657 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President 


An undenominational institution which offers un- 
usual advantages for study in either of Three Depart- 
ments: College of Arts and Sciences, Graduate School 
of Theology, Conservatory of Music. New Art building 
with its rich furnishings affords an unusual opportunity 
for the study of Art. 

Applications for admission in September, ror8, are 
now being received. Students in College of Arts and 
Sciences limited to 1000. Conservatory students limited 
to 400. For Catalogue and Book of Views, address 


THE SECRETARY, OBERLIN, OHIO 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


College of Pm. a yy / na - courses leading 
to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science, 
including Chemistry and ucation. Teachers College 
offers courses in Physical Education, Kindergarten, House- 
hold Arts. Professional courses in Law, Medicine, Den- 
tistry, Pharmacy. Nurses Training School (in connection 
with the Medical School). Commercial and Higher Account- 
ing courses. College of Music offers courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Music. Circulars sent on request. 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL, President 
Dept. L. D., Broad and Berks Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
Modern buildings and equipment. Degree of D.M.D. Cer- 
tificates from recognized preparatory schools accepted. Fall 
term opens September, 1918. Catalog. 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass, 




















en 





NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


EVANSTON CHICAGO 


Academic and Fg ay schools of Medicine, Law, 
Engineering and Dentistry. 
School of Music—University courses leading to degrees 
and diplomas. Special courses for supervisors of public 
school music. 
School of Commerce—Excellently equipped and situ- 
ated to train men for business. The complexity of busi- 
ness demands a thorough training. 
School of Oratory and Physical Education—Courses in 
Literary egal ractical Public Speaking, 
Dramatics, Pageant Playground Work. Normal 
courses for physical estan. 

For information, address 


THOMAS F. HOLGA’ Poediiest od State 
428 Northwestern University Chicago, Illinois 
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Director 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the enyironment and at- 
mosphere so necessary to a musical educa- 
tion, Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional facil- 
ities for students, 
Dormitories for women students, 

Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, tapplied 
and theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers. 


Address Ralph L. Fl 


New fngland 
CoNSERVATOR 
corewcmws OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, 


RY 


Year Opens 


MASS. September 19, 1918 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student, 

A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 


fe IM 























Half a century in the front rank of American 
Music Schools. Unsurpassed in ‘faculty and 
equipment. Preparatory, Normal and Artist 
Departments. Exceptional advantages for post- 
graduate and repertoire work, advanced study 
in Theory and Composition; Orchestral Train- 
ing,Opera, Expression, Languages, Literature, 
Public School Music and Drawing. Engage- 
ments for graduates. Attractively appointed 
residence buildings. For catalog ade ress 
MISS BERTHA BAUR 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Forty-third year begins September thirtieth 
DRAWING — PAIN TING — MODELLING — DESIGN 
For Illustrated Circular write to Alice F. Brooks, Manager 














Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
SUMMER SCHOOL. Oldest art school in America. Open- 
air instruction. Swimming, tennis, etc. Resident Instruc- 
tors, Separate dormitories for men and women. $7.50 per 
week up. Open now. Students not accepted for less than 
one week. 90 minutes from eek ak Catalog. 


D. ROY MILLER, Resident Mer., Box C, Chester Springs, Pa. 
Ithaca nen eo of Music 


Special advantages for those who look forward to pomcert or 
educational work. All instruments, vocal, dramatic art, 
Graduates filling neat agg a — in America. C hee a- 
log. Distinguished faculty. 

THE REGISTRAR, 5 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 





The David Mannes Music School 


154 E. 70th Street, New York 


Every student receives the artistic personal 'super- 
vision of Mr. and Mrs. Mannes and members of the 
faculty. To meet the growing demand for teachers 
representing the ideals and principles of this school a 
special teachers’ course is offered. All courses include 
Theory and Ensemble. Three orchestras. Chorus. 


Catalogue on application to the Secretary. 


Lake Forest 
University School of Music 


The best in musical education in a cultured home en- 
vironment. Internationally trained teachers. Four 
years’ course required for Performer’s and Teacher's 

Certificate. Special courses in Keyboard Harmony, 
History of Music and Appreciation. School orchestra, 
chorus and _ recitals. Credits a ke Forest 
College and Ferry Hall for Music School Work. Address 
MARTA MILINOWSKI, B.A., Dir., Box 108, Lake Forest, Il. 














Institute of Musical Art of the City of New York 


An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides 
a thorough and comprehensive musical education in all 
branches, and equipped to are highest advantages to most 
exceptional talents, Addr 

SECRETARY, 120 Claseshont Avenue, New York City 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 


A school of expression with a building of its own. 
Distinguished for the success of its graduates. 
For catalog address 
Tue REGISTRAR, UPPER FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM 
Morse School of Expression 
Advanced Educational Methods. Voice, Diction, Phys- 


ical Training, Dramatic Art, Pageantry. Send for 
booklet. Musical Art Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


10,000 trained. 89 per cent. holding 
School of os positions. Summer Courses. 
e al 
Expression ! Public Speaking, Dr. ¢ 
(use 











ut special apportunitios for 
urry’s books 
ed everywhere) and “Expression.” 
Vear opens October 3rd. Come to headquarters. 
DR. 8, 8. CURRY, 304 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass, 








WILSON-GREENE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


2601-47 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians and 
in charge of the recognized musical leaders of Wash- 
ington. Voice, piano, violin, harmony, grand opera, 
languages, classic dancing, accompanying. Frequent 
concerts by world-renowned artists. Inquiries solicited 
from students with best social and financial references. 


Thos. Evans Greene, Mrs. Wilson-Greene, - ~ Principals 


Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICE, Pres. 
Largest school of expression in the U.S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in colleges, 
normal and high schools is greater than we can 
fill. Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, pedagogy, 
physical culture, voice, dramatic art, etc. 38th 
year opens Sept. 23rd. 

HARRY rel at ROSS, Dean 
Huntington Cham Boston, Mass. 









































, i 
Kenneth if. Bradley I 9 | J il Edgar A. Nelson 
Pree. and Director Associate Director we 
le : = 
ie e ee 
An institution of National prominence : 
Expression Languages : 





Physical Culture 
Special courses in Public School music 
Faculty of international prominence 


New Building Offering Unsurpassed Equipment 
Coty om mservatory in Chicago owning a residence 
a i furnished—refined environment. 4 
Reserva For i 
—— o Togue giving, desc description of the sc’ . its many 
ddress, 


EDWARD 1. SCHWENKER, Secretary, 841 N. Dearborn St., Chicago & 
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This convenient lavatory can be installed with MUELLER Underneath 
Connections, in limited space, convenient to any room. 








Plumbing Conveniences That Give Dependable Service 


When you buy Plumbing Fixtures, think first of dependable 
service—freedom from annoyance and repairs. 

Investigation will then prompt res to specify and select 
Mue:cer Fixtures—for sixty i wa of leadership have made the 
name MUELLER a guaranty of highest quality. 


The first cost of Mueller Fixtures is slightly more than inferior goods—but 
the expense of installation and upkeep is decidedly less) MUELLER means 
true economy—plus dependable service. 


MUELLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Built to Wear Without Repair 


MUELLER supremacy is MUELLER Rapidac Fau- 











due to master craftsmanship 
—to standardized materials 
—to mechanical precision in 
construction. Every Mueller 
Fixture must pass the 100% 
test or go back to the melt- 
ing pot. There are no 
MUELLER “seconds”. 


MUELLER Fixtures are 
made of Muellerite—a metal 
which is 85% pure copper, 
and which takes and holds 
the finest finish and the 
heaviest nickel plating. 

Muellerite is more dur- 


able and resists corrosion better than com- 
mon brass (which is rarely 60% copper). 





7 Point Supremacy 
of Mueller Rapidac Faucets 
1—Made of Muellerite—instead of 
common brass. 
2—Extra Heavy Nickel Plating— 
has lasting lustre. 
Corrugated stems—any style 
lever handle at any angle. 
pecial Cap Packing — abso- 
lutely water-tight. 
5—Double-pitch Thread — quick 
opening and quick closing. 
6—Cone-seat Washer — prevents 
leakage—reduces wear. 
7—Anti-spreader Device — stops 
splashing. 








cets, used in this combina- 
tion, are protected by basic 
patents, embody the famous 
Seven Points of Supremacy, 
and are warranted to stand 
four times the normal water 
pressure without leakage. 


Instruct your architect to 
specify MUELLER. To 
insure dependable service at 
the minimum of cost, see 
that the brand MUELLER 
ison every faucet or combi- 
nation used. 

Write today for the free 


book, “Dependable Plumbing.” It illus- 
trates and explains MUELLER supremacy. 


H. MUELLER MFG. COMPANY, DECATUR, ILL., U. S. A. 


New York, 145 W. 30th St.—San Francisco, 635 Mission St., and Sarnia, Ont., Canada 
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THE TURN 


HEN FOCH WRESTED THE INITIATIVE from 
VW Ludendorff he reversed the situation on the whole 
Western Front, in the opinion of many observers. 
Even Captain Norregaard, described by the New York Evening 


Sun as “‘the Swedish military critic of 
well-known German leanings,” writes 
that “July 15 may perhaps be reckoned 
as the turning-point of the war.’ ‘‘The 
big thing in the successful counter-offen- 
sive launched by the French with Amer- 
iean assistance,’ affirms the New York 
Globe, “‘is that it marks the turning of 
the tide. The waters now flow Berlin- 
ward—have ceased to seep their way 
toward Paris or the Channel ports.” 
“Not since the beginning of the war has 
there been a more sudden change than 
has now taken place,’ notes the New 
York Evening Post. ‘This is only a slight 
foretaste of victory,’’ remarks the Newark 
News, ‘‘but the flavor is mighty sweet.” 
In Germany the Wolff Bureau assures its 
readers that the German forces retreated 
across the Marne only because they had 
accomplished their original purpose, which 
was ‘‘to force the French to open the long- 
expected counter-attack near Reims.” 
And Ludendorff, according to Paul Ayres 
Rockwell, a Chicago Daily News corre- 
spondent with the French armies, ‘‘seeks 
to explain the bloéddy defeat inflicted on 
the armies of von Boehm, von Einem, and 
von Mudra by stating that the Allies have 
thrown into the conflict troops belonging 
to all races and nations, including Sene- 
galese, Moroccans, Tunisians, Americans, 
American negroes, Australians, Italians, 
and English.”” As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Rockwell says; more than 70 per cent. of 
the troops fighting under Generals Mangin, 
Degoutte, de Mitry, Berthelot, and Gour- 
aud were native-born French troops. 
The Berlin Tageszeitung admits that the 
Germans find themselves ‘‘placed before 
a new situation which will make great 
demands on our troops’’; but it adds 


philosophically: ‘‘The only thing is to break the fighting forces 
Whether this is by our offensive or defensive 
And at the same time the German 
Government sends out by way of Spain another of its charac- 


of the enemy. 
actions is the same to us.” 


teristically impossible ‘‘ peace feelers.”’ 


advantage from 
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The youngest son of Colonel Roosevelt, 

who was killed in an air-battle over the 

German lines on July 14. A personal 

sketch of Lieutenant Roosevelt appears 
on page 52. 











OF THE TIDE 


It is easy to expect too much in the way of immediate military 
Foch’s 
benefits can not well be overestimated,”’ declares the New York 
World, which goes on to say: 


counter-offensive,- ‘“‘but the moral 


“Until Foch struck the German flank 
between Soissons and Chateau Thierry 
on July 17 there had been no Allied 
offensive worthy of the name since the 
battle of Cambrai. From the beginning 
of the great German attack in March, 
the Allies had been fighting wholly on the 
defensive. Four German offensives had 
worn themselves out, but the gains in 
territory, in prisoners, in food, and in war- 
material had been enormous. 

“Altho there have been numerous 
expressions of disappointment in Germany 
at the failure of the General Staff to gain 
a decisive victory, nobody seems to have 
regarded this failure as meaning more 
than a prolongation of the war. It was 
evident that the Allies could still fight on 
the defensive, but the British morale was 
broken, the French were discouraged and 
disappointed, the Americans had been 
unable to throw a sufficient number of 
troops into the field to restore the balance, 
and victory was only a question of time. 
This has been the theme of the whole 
German press, and in those matters the 
terman press are usually a faithful index 
to the mind of the German people, who 
believe what their rulers want them to 
believe. All that was needed was to hold 
fast and the ‘field-gray heroes’ would 
soon see the thing through. 

‘‘Suddenly the situation changes over- 
night. Foch demonstrates that the Allies 
have not lost the initiative, and that 
they can launch a vast counter-offensive 
on their own terms without regard to the 
German advance. The German armies 
that seemed to have Reims almost in 
their grasp are compelled to throw in their 
reserves against the triumphant French 
and American forces. The French are 
found to be fighting with all of their old 
invincible spirit, and the raw, worthless 
Americans turn out to be shock troops 
of the first quality. 

‘The relation of the contending forces 
is instantly reversed, and from a German 
point of view Foch’s counter-offensive 
must be the most dramatic and star- 
tling surprize since the first battle of the 


Marne in September, 1914.” 

Ludendorff, who, according to the Paris 
succeeded von Hindenburg as Chief of Staff, has been clearly 
outgeneraled by Foch, our editorial observers declare. His 
Marne-Champagne drive, which in length of front and numbers 


Matin, recently 
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involved promised to surpass all its predecessors in the great 
German offensive of 1918, was in two days wrecked and turned 
fnto a defensive action, while in a week the whole Marne salient, 
the most important ground gained by the Germans in this year’s 
campaign, was doomed. His losses in this salient in eight days, 
according to an Associated Press dispatch, amounted to 180,000 
dead, wounded, and prisoners, and great quantities of guns and 
munitions. The ground lost by the Germans in this time, 
according to General March, ‘‘about equals that gained by 
them on the Flanders front in April.” Their losses in prisoners, 
guns, and material, says 
Frank H. Simonds, mili- 
tary expert of the New 
York Tribune, ‘‘are the 
greatest in German mili- 
tary history.”” And the 
smallness of the price 
paid for this victory is 
indicated by the state- 
ment that during the 
first week of our counter- 
offensive the number of 
unwounded German 
prisoners taken — ex- 
ceeded the total. casual- 
ties of the Allied troops. 
What the Allied armies 
had accomplished in the 
first’ ten days is thus 
summed up by Edwin 
L. James, a New York 
Times correspondent 
with the American Army 
in France: 

“They have met the 
vaunted drive of the 
foe and put him well 


back across the Marne; 
they have hammered 
back his beastly claws, clutching at Chalons and Reims and 
eventually Paris; they have thrown back his front between 
Soissons and Chateau Thierry, where it was nearest to the 
French capital; they have put the Germans on the defensive 
for the first time in more than a year, and the presence in the 
present battle of troops brought from the army of General von 
Arnim in Flanders promises to break up the planned drive 
against the British. 

“They have done more—they have broken up the plans the 
German High Command decided on last March for drive after 
drive which should win the war this year. They have made 
certain that the Allied armies can do more than hold the Germans 
until next year, when the Americans and French and British 
and Italians will turn the tide in no uncertain way. They have 
shown that the Germans can not win. 

“It is a long way from the Marne to the Rhine, but Foch 
and Pershing and Pétain and Haig know the roads.” 


The second battle of the Marne, writes a Paris correspondent 
of the same paper, ‘“‘has not only lifted deadly anxiety from the 
heart of France, but has converted what was formerly a calm, 
logical faith that sooner or later victory was assured into a 
positive conviction that the end is now in sight.’”’ ‘‘General 
Foch,” says an Associated Press dispatch from Paris dated July 
24, “‘holds the initiative on all the battle-fronts, and it is be- 
lieved it will take the Germans at least two or three months 
to get up another full-dress offensive.” ‘‘And meanwhile,” 
this dispatch adds, ‘‘American troops continue to land.” ‘‘Sur- 
veying the whole world-wide field of struggle,’ writes Judson C. 
Weiliver, a Washington correspondent of the New York Globe, 
**men who have never been given to undue optimism, who have 
avoided underrating the Hun or overestimating the forces against 
him, to-day consider seriously the possibility of victorious peace 








GENERAL MANGIN, 


Who led the Franco-American drive 
south of Soissons. 
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by Christmas of 1919.” The turning of the tide on the Western 
Front, Mr. Welliver goes on to say, ‘‘is already beginning to have 
effects in the neutral countries which can not be fully understood 
in this country because there is inadequate realization of the 
extent to which they have been terrorized by Germany, or of the 
value which their economic support has been to the Central 


Powers.”” To quote further: 


‘In Holland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Switzerland the 
governments have been, without exception, more complaisant 
toward Germany than the mass of national opinion justified. 
The governments felt 
their responsibility to 
save their peoples from 
a fate like Poland’s, and 
the people, tho chafing, 
accepted the situation. 
The people have been 
ready for two years at 
least to make their real 
opinions felt whenever 
they should see the first 
dawn of a day promis- 
ing victory for civiliza- 
tion, and they are seeing 
it now. 

‘Without any osten- 
sible change of policy by 
the governments, every 
one of these countries 
will assume a less be- , 
nevolent attitude toward 
Germany, just in pro- 
portion as it becomes 
safe to allow real feelings 
to rule. This has been 
realized for a long time, 
especially in England. 

“Tt was foreshadowed 
in the discussions be- 
tween England and Hol- 
land regarding the trans- 
port of military supplies 
through Holland for Ger- 
many and in Sweden 
at the time of the last 
elections. Germany will lose more through the shifting opinion 
of these neutral states than she can possibly gain by the sub- 
jugation and looting of Russia. ...... 

“‘Germany hopes to use Russia and the Near East as supply 
depots and to maintain her declining civilian man-power. She 
will fail, for no one wishes to sell to Germany on credit, or to go 
to Germany, the horror land, and the German defeat in France 
makes it safe to refuse. Thus not by square miles recovered is 
the value of the successful Foch offensive to be measured.” 

















GENERAL GOURAUD, 
Who smothered the German offensive 
east of Reims. 











“Germany has not a friend in the world,” agrees The Globe 
editorially. And it goes on to say: 


**Hollanders, Danes, Norwegians, Finns, Letts, and Poles 
grind their teeth at thought of her. ‘The aristocratic rulers of 
Sweden, fearing for their own privileges, do not want her beaten, 
but the Swedish masses think otherwise. Even in the German 
cantons of Switzerland the preponderant sentiment is pro-Ally. 
In Spain, despite a powerful camarilla, the King and Ramonones, 
with the approval of most Spaniards, despite traditional dislike 
of Great Britain, have been on the verge of declaring war. The 
fates of Belgium and Roumania, heroic but able to achieve noth- 
ing, have spread terror. It did not look as if Germany could be 
beaten, and if she was not, how heavy would be her hand against 
weak countries! 

“The recognition in practically all countries that Germany 
has failed is already producing results. It seems safer than it 
was to let the heart speak. A great change in opinion is reported 
in Sweden and Holland. Even the made-in-Germany Finnish 
Government is beginning to show independence, and the Finnish 
agent here is moved to deny that Finland is anti-Ally. We may 
expect the Poles to look up, and the German-appointed council 
to be less abject. In Russia, a nominal neutral, it has been evi- 
dent that one of the reasons for the Russian betrayal, base but 
understandable, has been the belief that Germany would win 
and that the time for sauve qui peut had arrived. A fundamental 
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change in the bearing of neutral countries is likely to be the con- 
sequence of the second battle of the Marne.” 


But it is premature to conclude that we have yet succeeded 
completely in wresting the initiative from the enemy on the 
whole front, warns Major-General Sir Frederick B. Maurice, 
in a London dispatch to the New York Times. This British 
authority goes on to say: 


“The German General Staff and the military party in Ger- 
many have committed themselves so completely to the policy of 
obtaining a military decision on the Western Front that they 
are quite certain, if they are given a chance, to make desperate 
efforts to save their faces. Whether Foch is strong enough yet 
to enable him to prevent the enemy from getting such a chance 
remains to be seen. 

“In any event the situation has been so enormously improved 
by what has happened during the last few days that it can now 
be only to our advantage if the enemy is forced to listen to the 
councils of despair and attempts to improve his position by 
another offensive. For even if he were to make considerable 
gains of ground it is no longer possible for him to end this year’s 
campaign by leaving us in a position of such embarrassment as 
would have opened the road for an effective peace offensive. 
Further, if he does try to attack again he will, at best, end the 
year with his armies in the West completely exhausted, while 
the American troops will still be pouring steadily into France. 

“Therefore, from every point of view we may, without ex- 
travaganee and without expecting impossibilities from it, regard 
Foch’s counter-attack as the turning-point in the campaign of 
1918.” 


Will Foch keep the initiative? On the answer to this question, 
notes Frank H. Simonds, turns the future course of the campaign 
of 1918. Weighing the probabilities, he writes in the New York 
Tribune: 


“Either Foch or Ludendorff, it would seem, must strike soon 
again. Foch has the first charice by reason of his immediate 
success. Ludendorff, on the other hand, has the greater need to 
resume the offensive to save the morale of the German armies, 
and even more that of the German people, since it is plain that 
on the present showing hope of decisive success in this decisive 
year is practically extinguished. ..... . 

“Despite the stiffening of German resistance north of the 
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JUST LIKE THAT. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 





Marne, there is little reason to doubt that German retreat will 
go to the Vesle and result in the extinction of the ‘Paris front.’ 
But Ludendorff is now in a position, by paying a price in casual- 
ties as a result of retaining an awkward position, to postpone 
the actual evacuation until he is able to strike elsewhere and dis- 
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tract the attention of the German people from a field of past 


defeat to a scene of possible contemporary success. And this is 
the most familiar of all German methods, employed over and 
over again. 

“‘Therefore, we must look for a new Ludendorff stroke else- 
where—since the conditions between Soissons and Reims almost 

















THE END OF A PERFECT DAY. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


prohibit a new venture there; unless Foch, with a better chance, 
imitates Joffre’s strategy after the first battle of the. Marne, as 
he has employed it in the second conflict, and makes the first 


‘*But we should not be surprized if Foch adopts the course he 
evidently prescribed for Diaz after the recent Piave victory and 
awaits new American troops and still better opportunities be- 
fore undertaking an offensive on the scale that is now demanded 
— if there is to be a new offensive. 

“Such a course would be the more easily explicable since the 
failure of the last two German efforts seems to prove that Allied 
defensive tactics have at last overtaker and distanced the 
famous and temporarily effective Huti system of attack. 
Moreover, if Foch does not attack—and he need not—Luden- 
dorff must, for time-runs ever more and more heavily against 
him.” 


In the long weeks between the beginning of the German 
offensive on March 21 and the launching of Foch’s counter-offen- 
sive on July 17, we learn from a Paris dispatch to the New 
York Times, there were many in France who murmured im- 
patiently, ‘‘Why doesn’t Foch attack?” But, as this corre- 
spondent says: 


‘*With Foch alone, however, was the knowledge of all the real 
facts of the situation. Several of these facts might have caused 
a panic had they been allowed to become generally known, and 
only the future will reveal to the world in general how critical, 
almost desperate, was the Allied position at more than one 
juncture. 

‘‘General Foch knew that in spite of all appearances the only 
possible policy was to wait. To every impatient minister, 
who, while abating none of his confidence in the Generalissimo, 
yet failed to see the facts truly as did the great soldier who was 
strong enough to refrain from all attempt at spectacular adver- 
tisement, Foch answered: ‘ Attendez, attendez’ (wait, wait). 

‘‘The Germans, with characteristic psychological blundering, 
mistook Foch’s patient logic for inherent weakness. France, 
their muddle-headed and always overrated intelligence service 
told them, was down and out and had no longer men to fight for 
her nor generals to lead them. German scorn of France, based 
on bought and poorly paid for ‘intelligence,’ was one of the 
great factors Foch relied on to lead them into the fatal 
blunder which, beginning last week, landed the flower of their 
armies in the desperately critical. situation in which they find 
themselves.” 





INDEX TO MARNE-CHAMPAGNE DRIVE. LETTERS AND a REFER TO SQUARES ON MAP OPPOSITE. 
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U. 8. CRUISER SAN DIEGO, SUNK BY TORPEDO, MINE, OR 








INTERNAL EXPLOSION, JULY 19. SIX MEN WERE LOST. 





THE “U”-BOAT’S EFFORT TO TERRIFY US 


O NEW DANGER is raised by the reappearance of 
N German submarines along the American coast, this 
time within three or four miles of Cape Cod, says the 

Boston Transcript, and ‘“‘certainly the American public will not 
for one moment play into the hands of the German purpose by 
clamoring for any least diversion of whatever strength the Navy 
needs to maintain the lines of troop movement or by counseling 
any withdrawal of American ships from the active war-zone.” 
The Transcript has pretty accurately diagnosed the sentiment 
of the country, and it must be a grim disappointment to the All- 
Highest, for he had made up his mind to teach us just where we 
belong by giving us a dose of his famous submarine mixture. 
Listen to what the Germans thought they were going to do. 
The semiofficial Kélnische Zeitung was quite sure we would get 
hysterical, and wrote anent the reappearance of the submarines: 

“The immediate effects are likely to be found mainly in the 
disturbance of harbor traffic, in the holding back of aircraft, 
in the strengthening of the coast defense by ships which must 
be newly commissioned or by ships which must be withdrawn 
from other activities. Above all, there will be a repetition of 
what happened in the Spanish-American War; every coast 
town will appeal for the protection of a war-ship, and it will be 
impossible to refuse this protection if great public uneasiness is 
to be avoided. It seems doubtful whether America can give this 
protection even by recalling war-ships from European waters.” 

To read the Austrian papers one would think that American 
waters were teeming with U-boats, that the whole American coast 
was blockaded, and that all Atlantic traffic had been made im- 
possible. The Vienna Neue Freie Presse has this torrent of 
eloquence: 

** America, under the whip of the submarines, America with a 
weakened fleet, America demobilized and hampered by ever- 
increasing losses—that country would be incapable of the act of 
salvation which the Entente expects from it. The whole world 
will follow eagerly the work of the German sailors. Upon their 
torpedo-tubes depends, perhaps, a part of the decision of the 
war. 

One of the reasons why the Germans are pinning their faith 
to the submarines for American use is the invincible belief that 
we are far too stupid and thick to originate any antisubmarine 
devices. Captain von Kiihlwetter, the inspired writer of the 
German Admiralty Press Bureau, naively admits in the Kélnische 
Zeitung that the English have succeeded in effectively checking 
the submarine, but he is quite certain that we will never have 
intelligence to do the same: 


“In the blockade areas around England the defense has 


undoubtedly developed into a well-considered system which 
does not, indeed, master our submarines, but it does hamper 
them. There can, of course, be no question of such a system 


‘ in American waters. The Americans have no experience and the 


apparatus can not simply be transplanted—quite apart from the 
fact that it remains just as important in European waters as it 
has been hitherto. Moreover, the United States, with a proper 
appreciation of the money to be earned, have sent to Europe 
their whole production of defensive craft—not that it has 
always been fit to use. It seems that America has also sent to 
Europe most of the few serviceable destroyers that she possest, 
so it may be well understood that there is a thoroughly promising 
possibility for the submarine war.” 


After all this bombast, it is refreshing to turn to the New York 
Tribune, which sees the ‘“‘submarine menace” in its true pro- 
portion. It remarks: 


“‘There was laughter for the gods in the news from the Cape 
Cod front, surely the immortal joke of the war. Even the bru- 
tality, the wanton viciousness of the attack, fade before its 
absurdity, the ridiculous futility of the thing. The Imperial 
German Navy engages in a terrific combat with—four scows! 
‘We have met the enemy and they are ours—-one Lehigh Valley 
tug, four scows!’ It is enough to make a grand admiral tear out 
his beard. 

“‘Terrorization? Ask the automobile loads of Cape-Codders 
who watched the show from the dunes! Ask Jack Ainslie, the 
eleven-year-old son of Captain Ainslie, of the barge Lansford, 
waving his American flag at the U-boat as the shells went 
skipping by! Guarantee a few such movie scenes to any beach, 
and its fortune would be made. 

**A child with a ‘mad’ on is the nearest thing to this U-boat’s 
tactics; say, a child locked up in a room for punishment who 
vents his wrath on the only enemy available by upsetting the 
chairs and pulling the covers off the crib. Sent out to get trans- 
ports, sent out to get supply-ships, this submarine, like its 
predecessors, failed of its goal and had to vent its wrath on 
something, anything, that could be shelled by very angry 
German gunners and, in time, sunk.” 


The Boston Globe shows a certain tenderness for the lost scows, 
but thinks on the whole that the gentle little U-boats are doing 
us a real service: 


**Loss of coal-barges and ocean-tugs is not negligible. They 
are none too many for our industrial needs. Loss of an armored 
cruiser is far more serious. But it must be said and said again 
that, while such exploits may provide more acceptable reading 
for the German public than the war-dispatches, and may win an 
iron cross for the U-boat commander, they will in themselves 
neither avert nor postpone Germany’s day of defeat. 

“‘Germany can not afford to send her U-boats across the 
Atlantic simply to wreak vengeance on our coastwise coal fleet. 
Trained crews, skilled commanders, have become too few for 
such a venture. On this side of the ocean they can serve only 
two purposes of real value. The one is to attack the ‘bridge of 
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boats,’ the steady flow of transports and cargo ships from 
American ports to those of Britain and France. The other is 
to create a public panic that would cause a diversion of our 
Naval pro; 

‘“The U-boat’s visit should do us more good than harm, if we 
will take the lesson aright. It should be a recruiting sergeant 
to whip every ounce of energy to its war-duty. It should drive 
home the truth that waste is treason, whether of money or time 
or material; that industrial idleness is neglect of duty; that 
failure to do our part in the work of winning the war, whatever 
part it may be, is desertion under fire. 

“The American offensive is not confined to the battle-line in 
France. We are all in it. The U-boat’s guns sound anew the 
call to arms.” 

There is some dewbt as to whether the U-boats were really 
responsible for the loss of the San Diego. The Philadelphia 
Press takes it for granted that they did the deed, but thinks 
that we may pay as little attention to this latest ‘“‘submarine 
menace” as we did to the Kaiser’s previous little picnic in May: 


‘“Hundreds of thousands of soldiers were safely transported 
across the Atlantic while the submarines were operating in 
American waters toward the end of May and in the earlier part 
of June. The Government was not then stampeded into the 
panicky withdrawal of our cruisers and destroyers from Euro- 
pean waters. Such an act would have been playing the enemy’s 
game. Similarly, the policy in the present situation will be 
guided by the larger interests. But let no one forget that the 
war of ‘frightfulness’ is at our gates and that the soldiers in 
France are fighting against the foe that menaces America at 
home.” 

In the opinion of the Boston Herald and the New York Eve- 
ning Post, despite the San Diego and the scows, the submarine in 
the Atlantic has been an utter failure because it has not succeeded 
in preventing the flow of our troops to Europe. 





THE STRIKE PROFITEER 


| \HE WORKINGMAN WHO STRIKES to-day ‘‘may 
not be a pro-German,” but, observes the Atchison 

Globe, ‘‘he acts like one.”’” That 7,000 machinists in 
New York and 31,000 workers in New England should have gone 
on strike while our soldiers were winning an Allied victory in 
France and a German U-boat was shelling our coast, drew from 
Senator Thomas (Dem., Col.) the declaration that such action 
is ‘profiteering in the worse sense; securing more money from 
the Government and suspending production.’”’ To strike at 
such a time is to give aid and comfort to the enemy, and the 
strikers, in the Colorado Senator’s opinion, ‘‘injure our cause in a 
manner more actual and more terrible than have the disloyalists.”’ 
Many of these strikers demand higher wages. Yet, says the 
New York Evening Sun, ‘‘investigation of living costs and wages 
in Bridgeport, Conn., shows an average increase of earnings of 
over eighty-one per cent. as against increase of living prices of 
only sixty-one per cent.,”” and this it believes to be generally 
true in all industrial centers. Why, it asks, should one hear 
of so many strikes, “including over 350 important machine 
shops in New Jersey, nearly all engaged in necessary war-work,”’ 
as well as trouble in many shipyards? ‘“‘Is it economic necessity, 
or Government bungling, foreign propaganda, or a tendency 
toward industrial Bolshevikism?” None of these seems to 
furnish an answer which satisfies the perplexed editor, who 
knows that the average American workman is patriotic, proof 
against enemy propaganda, and earning wages running ahead of 
living costs. 

Nor is the Newark News, published at the center of the 
northern New Jersey manufacturing district, any better able to 
explain this latest epidemic of strikes. It can not reconcile 
the machinists’ strike with the stand taken by the American 
Federation of Labor and the American Alliance for Labor and 
Democracy, and it makes an eloquent appeal to the New Jersey 
machinists to return to work. It tells them that they “must 


either work to produce the munitions of war or wilfully forfeit 
advantage to the Central Powers.”” While labor “might reason- 
ably be called upon to shoulder part of the sacrifice” demanded 
by this war for freedom, as a matter of fact ‘‘the machinists have 
nothing to lose by returning to work ”’— 


“The War Department and the Navy Department each have 
adjustment machinery, and no recourse has been had to them. 
They represent the Government, and the Government has 
adopted and is applying policies toward labor in war-work that 
are highly favorable to labor because they guarantee a decent 
standard of living and a generous living wage. And in ease, for 
any reason, the machinists prefer to go to the National War 
Labor Board, or in case mediation by the foregoing agencies fails, 
the Board, which has dealt effectively with similar controversies 
elsewhere, will dispose of this case in the broadest and fairest 
spirit with a retroactive award.” 


The News reminds the striking machinists that those of them 
who are able-bodied and of selective-service age “enjoy a double 
immunity—first, immunity from service, and, secondly, immunity 
from the hard pressure. of competition for wages.” ‘‘Go back,”’ 
it calls, making this final plea to the machinists: 


“You are not merely blest with assurance of fair play, not 
merely encouraged by the knowledge that your work is essential, 
you are inspired—if you are men—with the realization that every 
turn of your tools is a stroke for victory and a new world.” 


Bitter feeling is bound to be aroused, says the Springfield 
Republican, by the news of strikes “‘so utterly devoid of justi- 
fication as some of these seem tobe.” ‘‘Strikes in war-industries 
which are irresponsible in conception and wanton in the outbreak” 
deserve the severest condemnation from public opinion. But, 
adds The Republican, “‘ this is far from saying that employers who 
provoke labor into shop hostilities by illiberal and discriminatory 
rules and regulations should escape the same swift condemnation 
of the people.” The Massachusetts paper reminds us that we 
instantly hear of every isolated strike in the war-industries, 
while we seldom stop to think of the enormous war-production 
in which millions of workers are constantly engaged. It notes 
the Federal Fuel Administrator’s recent warm tribute to the 
bituminous coal-miners who brought production past the 13,- 
000,000-ton mark in the second week of July, and the exceptional 
efforts of diligent and patriotic workers in so many shipyards. 
And we read further in this editorial discussion of ‘‘Labor and 
Victory ’”’: 


‘*‘It is easy to be harsh in one’s judgment even in the case of 
the strikes that occur. Why do they strike at all while the war 
continues? Have they no capacity for self-sacrifice for the 
country? These questions will be asked by many people when- 
ever war-work anywhere is checked in the least degree by work- 
men dropping their tools. 

‘‘On the other hand, let us not be unjust to labor, for in the 
American Army in France labor is represented by multitudes of 
youth upon whose gallantry and steadiness all our hopes of 
victory -depend. No class here at home gives 100 per cent. 
efficiency or commits itself to 100 per cent. of sacrifice in the 
winning of the war. Why demand it of the wage-earners or 
the labor unions? 

“Simply because of its organization and its machinery of 
leadership, however, labor enjoys an exceptional opportunity to 
contribute to the winning of the war. This is the first great war 
in history in which labor has been organized unto an economic 
unit, and that is the reason for some special war-problems to-day 
which were never encountered by governments in previous wars. 
But there can be gains even more than losses to the national 
strength by reason of this organization, if the opportunity be 
accepted to promote labor’s contribution. This is a task es- 
pecially for the leadership of organized labor. It is certainly no 
exaggeration to say that in no way can labor be advantaged af ‘er 
the war so much as by the whole-hearted acceptance of its op- 
portunity for loyal service to the nation during the war. Let 
labor splendidly do its part in bringing victory and its future 
influence will expand beyond the dreams of its prophets. ... . 

‘‘Labor and victory are inseparable; nay more, the one may 
command the other, and thus it may control ‘the fate of the 
world.” 
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TO PUT GERMANY OUT OF BUSINESS 


O DECLARATION since the one that put the United 
N States in the war has been read with such painful 

attention in Germany, remarks the Philadelphia 
North American, as the recent statement of the: British Minister 
of Blockade that the twenty-four Allied nations—twenty-five 
now, with Honduras—form: virtually .an economic as well as a 
military combination. Reports from neutral capitals long ago 
revealed the fact that the problem of resurrecting her foreign 
trade is one of the biggest worries 
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Wilson suggested that if after the war the German people 
“continue to be obliged to live under ambitious and intriguing 
masters interested to disturb the peace of the world,” it might 
be impossible to admit them to the partnership of the nations 
or to free economic intercourse.. Says Lord Robert: 


“There is but one obstacle to this economic Association of 
Nations. That obstacle is Germany—the Germany described 
by President Wilson in the words which I have already quoted— 
a Germany living ‘under ambitious and ‘intriguing masters.’ 
You have seen the provisions of her commercial treaties in the 

East, and with all the groups of 





gnawing at the hearts of Ger- 
many’s leaders. For four years, 
as one editor notes, ‘behind 
every vision of victory that has 
dazzled the German mind there 
has been visible the perturbing 
shadow of- a coming -economic 
struggle as pitiless as war itself.” 
And the Springfield Republican 
remarks that ‘‘while officially 
there is yet in existence no actual 
economic league of the nations 
associated in the war against the 
Central Powers, Lord Robert 
Cecil was within the bounds of 
truth in calling the attention 








peoples from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Black Sea. Her-economic 
poliey toward these groups is 
absolutely contrary to:our prin- 
ciples. That policy began by 
systematic and lawless -plunder- 
ing in Poland, in the Ukraine, 
and elsewhere. Now everywhere 
she has legalized this blunder 
by placing the weaker nations 
under onerous commercial tribute 
to herself. On Lithuania she has 
imposed. her coinage. From 
Roumania and. the Ukraine she 
has exacted a guaranty of sup- 
plies irrespective of their own 
needs and at flagrantly unjust 
rates of compensation. She has 
appropriated, the natural re- 

















of the masters of Germany, as he 
did, to the potentiality of the 
economic antagonism of these 
nations after the war to German trade and industry.” 
influential New England paper goes on to say: 


each other's toes." 


As this 


“The possession of new territory, citie@ and inland seas like 
the Black and the Baltic, will not insure to Germany the quick 
economic rehabilitation when peace comes that her leaders so 
keenly desire and count upon. Germany must soon have unim- 
peded access to the raw materials of the world’s market, to 
America’s cotton and copper, and to the rubber and wool and 
leather of the British Empire, in order to restore her industries 
to a flourishing basis. The control of such raw materials by the 
present foes of Germany, especially by the British and the Amer- 
ieans, can not be shaken by German military victories in Europe, 
and in this fact lies a tremendous asset of the associated. nations. 
Here is something to bargain with, if the coming peace is to be a 
bargain-counter affair with Belgium held as a ‘pawn’ by the 
Kaiser and a third of European Russia held as a conquest for 
Teutonic traders and pedlers....... 

“Tt remains for the non-German world, therefore, under the 
leadership of the English-speaking nations, to organize an 
economic league against the Central Empires in ease the military 
fortunes of war should prevent us from bringing Germany 
to accept the terms upon which the free and democratic peoples 
could base a peace of security and sincere reconciliation. . ... . 

“The clearest and soberest minds in Germany, as well as the 
great merchants and exporters, the manufacturers and bankers, 
are becoming gradually conscious of the strong economic posi- 
tion sure to be held by Germany’s enemies when the nations lay 
down their arms. The advantage of economic position is one to 
be made use of while the war still rages; an economic ‘offensive,’ 
like that of Lord Robert Cecil, is good tactics in educating Berlin 
concerning the possibilities of the ultimate economic defensive 
on the part of the associated nations. Germany’s rulers can not 
realize too soon that even such a peace as the war-lords have been 
striving for can: not possibly place the world commercially and 
economically at their feet.” 


Owing to the British command of the sea, as the New York 
Journal of Commerce reminds us, “the outbreak of the war 
automatically wiped out a German export trade valued in 19]3 
at $2,400,000,000.” It would be within the power of such an 
economic league as Lord Robert Cecil indicates to make a great 
part of this loss permanent. But this power will only be ex- 
ercised, it seems, against a Germany that persists in clinging to 
false gods. In his message to Congress on December 4, President 





Salp THE ROOSTER TO THE Horse — ‘““Let’s agree not to step on 


sources of Roumania in the form 
of a lease to German corporations. 
On Russia, Finland, and the 
Ukraine she. has imposed un- 
fair and one-sided tariff arrangements. The people of Finland, 
in fact, find now that their liberties have been bartered away 
in an agreement signed secretly in Berlin, and it is actually 
being proposed that thousands of Finns should be deported to 
work for German masters. 

‘*Having established control over the Dardanelles and the 
Baltic, Germany has now brought under her own control the third 
great highway of European trade—the Danube—by destroying 
the International Commission, which had long become an es- 
tablished organ of European polity, and now, in order that there 
may not be any mistake as to the significance of these acts, 
her Foreign Minister has declared that this Roumanian treaty 
in particular will be made the precedent and foundation for the 
economic terms to be demanded by the Central Powers at the 
general peace. The significance of this declaration is evident 
from von Kiihlmann’s own words, that ‘the damages Roumania 
will have fo pay will amount to a very considerable sum in the 
long run, sums which perhaps do not very substantially differ 
from that which might presumably have been obtained by 
officially demanding a war-indemnity.’ 

‘*Economic independence and free choice are the last things 
which Germany will ever allow to the peoples within her reach. 
So long as this is the policy of Germany, how can we admit her 
to membership in the Free Association of Nations to which we 
already belong? Before she can claim rights for herself she must 
convince us that she acknowledges and will respect the rights 
of others. Before we can offer her any participation in our 
resources she must release her victims from the economic slavery 
that she has imposed upon them. While the war continues we 
must take as measures of war all the steps required to destroy 
the economic basis of her military effort. 

‘*When peace is restored the place of Germany in the common- 
wealth of nations will be determined by the test established by 
President Wilson. If she abandons her old ways and her rest- 
less and aggressive policy, if she ceases to use economic policies 
a@8@ preparation for further war, we shall not be slow to recognize 
the change. The sacrifices for which this war has called are too 
great and too bitter to permit of our neglecting the President’s 
warning that a complete change of mind and purpose in her 
government are the necessary preliminaries to her admission to 
participation in our economic partnerships. 

“‘Neither the United States nor the British Empire has pur- 
sued or will pursue any selfish policy. The preoccupations of 
our internal reconstruction will never blind us to the obligations 
which we owe to our associates, or limit the fulness and frank- 
ness of our discussions with them. There must be no jealousy 
between us, and no suspicions. I hope the‘ time is not far off 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 




















when we shall meet round the council board to discuss in detail 
the Economic Association which will combine the resources of 
the civilized world in the joint work of reconstruction and the 
restoration of prosperity.” 


But in the meantime, Lord Robert reminds us, ‘‘it is still es- 
sential that we should forestall the aggressive efforts of the 
Central Powers to use their money to snatch on the morning 
after the war the raw materials needed for the reconstruction 
of the peoples in the Western and Eastern theaters of war whom 
they have themselves despoiled.”” The idea, remarks the New- 
ark News, “‘is to pr-vent German 
trade domination precisely as we 
are fighting German political and 
military domination—-to shut the 
doors of commerce and prevent 
Germany from any hope of capi- 
talizing her loot in Russia and 
Roumania; to bar her out until she 
is willing to give over her exclu- 
sive ideas of domination.”” As 
to Germany’s chances of realizing 
promptly on -Russia’s resources, 
the New York New Republic has 
this to say: 


‘Will not Germany have access 
to the great Russian'markets, in 
spite of any agreement the Allies 
may make among themselves? 
And will she not be able, through 
Russia, to draw upon the Asiatic 
trade? In a measure, yes. But 
Russian trade, we must remem- 
ber, is more roseate in prospect 
than in the actuality. Russia 
has vast natural resources, es- 
pecially agricultural, and a vast 
population. These are the pre- 
conditions of a thriving trade. 
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WHAT OUR FOOD-SAVING HAS DONE 


E ARE “EATING AT THE COMMON TABLE” 

with the people of the Allied nations, to use President 

Wilson’s apt phrase, and we are assured by those who 

can speak with the authority of certain knowledge that by divid- 
ing our abundance with our friends we have kept them in the 
fight and undismayed, while hunger stalks abroad in the lands 
of our foes. When the late Lord Rhondda, British Food Con- 
troller, heard early last winter that the American wheat surplus 
had been used up, he cabled 
despondently to Mr. Hoover: ‘“‘We 
are beaten; the war is over.” 
But wheatless days and war- 
breads enabled us to send prompt- 
ly across the Atlantic 20,000,000 
bushels of 1917 wheat from the 
stock held for our own needs. 
By September, it is estimated, we 
shall have sent abroad 150,000,- 
000 bushels obtained from the 
voluntary savings of our people. 
Similarly, our meatless days have 
kept our allies supplied with beef 
and pork. Now we look ahead to 
bumper crops and a huge increase 
in the numbers of that most 
useful animal, the pig. So that 
the New York Times would now 
paraphrase the Rhondda message 
to read: ‘“‘The war is over; it has 
been won by your victery crops.” 
It is very remarkable, Sir Guy 
Granet, of the Allied Food Com- 
mission, tells us, “‘to see a whole 
nation denying itself all wheaten 








Russia is, however, disorganized 
and inefficient. She will produce, 
at best, only a surplus of food- 
products, and these can be of 
great value to German economic life only if they can be 
shipped to the markets of the Allies. Russia will afford a 
sound basis for German prosperity only if the Germans may 
occupy the position of middlemen, drawing raw materials from 
overseas to work up for the Russian market, and paying for 
them with Russian supplies shipped to maritime markets. This 
the Germans themselves recognize. In the huge volume of 
current economic discussion in Germany, prospectuses of Rus- 
sian gains play a relatively small part. What the German 
economic statesmen are now revolving are plans for forcing the 
Allies to grant them their old place in the traffic of the world.” 


It goes without saying, concludes this weekly, ‘“‘that the 
formation of an Allied economic league provides the states- 
men of the Allies with a powerful weapon of negotiation,” and 
that it is “‘vitally necessary to the world as an instrument of 
reconstruction.” 

If all the nations save Russia and Roumania could be held 
in a solid economic union against the Teutonic Powers, Ger- 
many would be defeated, says the New York Tribune, even if 
her armies were not. But it fears this can not now be done: 


“Tf Germany is given time to consolidate the vast resources 
of Russia and develop that enormous territory and population 
as its own, it will have trading and economic possibilities almost 
equal to that of all the rest of Europe. To something less than 
140 millions at present under the Teutonic dominion it would 
add not less than 150 millions and a territory the least developed 
and the most susceptible to quick development of perhaps any 
to be found on the globe. With Germany in that position it is 
evident that all of the neutral nations could not be forced to 
set up a trade wall against her. The profit of exchanges with 
her would be too great. 

“Tn a word, since the collapse of Russia the idea of the ‘econo- 
mie victory’ has become a dream.” 


HARVEST-TIME. 
—McDowell in the St. Louis Republic. 


products, not because it is short, 
but because it wants to assist.” 
Never before, says the New York 
World, has any nation put itself on rations ‘ 
for the benefit of others and with so little exercise of authority.” 
Each small family in our country, remarks the Chicago Daily 
News, “‘loyally contributed its mite to the great cause of 
justice and human progress, and these mites were numberless and 
Thus was it possi- 


‘on so large a scale 


the aggregate was astonishing to the Allies. 
ble for the united armies of the Western democracies to with- 
stand the onslaughts of the hordes of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary.”” There is no question in the mind of the editor of 
the Boston News Bureau ‘‘that in the past year we saved many of 
our allies from the peril of famine defeat.” 

And yet, while we have done this nobody has gone hungry, 
comments the New York Sun, continuing: 


** At times some of us were not able to get the kind of bread or 
the cut of meat we particularly fancied. Bread has taken on a 
darker hue, and a few fine souls do not find it as attractive as 
the fine white loaf our fathers’ sons and daughters ate not long 
ago; but our instructors in substitufion have taught the bakers 
and the cooks how to prepare bread not only nourishing and 
edible, but most palatable. ...... 

‘The bakers who do great wholesale businesses have displayed 
remarkable ingenuity in providing new biscuits and crackers 
that meet all the requirements of the public. ...... 

“In the case of meats we have been called on to give up some 
kinds, and this has entailed a certain amount of inconvenience; 
nobody that we have heard of has gone hungry, however, and 
many householders have discovered the virtues of meat dishes 
that were entirely unknown to them before.” 


In a recent letter to President Wilson, Mr. Hoover pointed 
out that the total value of our food shipments to Allied countries 
for their and our armies, the civilian population, Belgian relief, 
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and the Red Cross amounted to about $1,400,000,000, for the 
last fiseal year. Shipments of meats, fats, and dairy products 
were as follows: * 


Pounds. 
TE cs oc ccccacccetsencencseonseus 2,166,500,000 
eS SUIS Sidis FSi 0le. 0105S veiekiec deg ob Wie ded 3,011,100,000 
NS ia i i oe «ids an bo ne. Ghd epemeadass ss sit 844,600,000 


“Our slaughterable animals at the beginning of the last fiscal 
year were not appreciably larger in number than the year before, 
and particularly in hogs; they were probably less’’; so, as Mr. 
Hoover points out, ‘“‘the increase in shipments is due to con- 
servation and the extra weight of animals added by our farmers.” 
Our shipments of cereal and cereal products have been: 


Bushels. 
ee | See eee eee eee 259,900,000 
Fiscal year, 1917-18. ...... 22.22... ee cece eee ees e+ -340,800,000 
PD 3 < 6-4. 0b S6.5-0.0.0 000. 0.0.6000 9 0 seen 80,900,000 


The total shipment of wheat from our last harvest was about 
141,000,000 bushels, with 13,900,000 of rye, a total of 154,900,000 
bushels of prime breadstuffs. Mr. Hoover notes a remarkable 
achievement in connection with the wheat shipments: 


‘Since the urgent request of the Allied Food Controllers early in 
the year for a further shipment of 75,000,000 bushels from our 
‘1917 wheat than originally planned, we shall have shipped to 
Furope, or have en route, nearly 85,000,000 bushels. At the time 
of this request our surplus was already more than exhausted. 

“This accomplishment. of our people in this matter stands out 
even more clearly if we bear in mind that we had available in the 
fiscal year 1916-17 from net carry over and a surplus over our 
normal consumption about 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, which 
we were able to export that year without trenching on our home 
loaf. This last year, however, owing to the large failure of the 
1917 wheat crop we had available from net carry over and 
production and imports only just about our normal consump- 
tion. Therefore, our wheat shipments to Allied destinations 
represent approximately savings from our own wheat bread.” 


The effort and sacrifice made by our people tc do this are 
more fully appreciated when we consider that last year’s wheat 
‘crop was a small one and that the corn failed to mature’properly. 
Mr. Hoover concludes his letter with these words of warm 
appreciation of the people who have made up the army of which 
he has been the commanding general: 


“T am sure that all the millions of our people, agricultural as 
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well as urban, who have contributed to these results should feel 
a very definite satisfaction that, in a year of universal food 
shortages in the northern hemisphere, all of these people, joitied 
together against Germany, have[come through into sight of the 
eoming harvest, not only with health and strength fully main- 
tained, but with only temporary periods of hardship. The 
European Allies have been compelled to sacrifice more than our 
own people, but we have not failed to load every steamer since 
the delays of the storm months of last winter. 

“Our contributions to this end could not have been accom- 
plished without effort and sacrifice, and it is a matter for further 
satisfaction that it has been accomplished voluntarily and in- 
dividually. It is difficult to distinguish between various sec- 
tions of our people—the homes, public eating- places, food trades, 
urban or agricultural populations—in assessing credit for these 
results, but no one will deny the dominant part of the American 
women.” . 

Mr. Hoover is now in England as ‘‘the outward and visible 
sign of unity of command on the Allied food front,” to quote the 
Newark News. His special mission is to help establish a common 
food front among the Allies. At a luncheon given in honor of 
Mr. Hoover by the Lord Mayor of London, J. Austen Cham- 
berlain told of Britain’s lasting debt of gratitude to Mr. Hoover 
and the people of the United States. Mr. Hoover spoke most 
optimistically of the future. In practical results, he said, as 
reported in a dispatch to the New York Times, ‘“‘we have turned 
the corner.” Our bread loaf, he said, will improve in quality, 
and meat- and fat-supplies are ample, and ‘‘we ean build up 
reserves in North America against the possibility of a short 
harvest next year.”’ As he declared, ‘‘the period of our an:-ieties 
in the matter of food is in all essentials now passed.’’ Sy ccial 
eause for congratulation is found by our Food Administrator 
when comparison is made with the situation of the enemy— 

“Taking a broad view, one outstanding and dominating fact 
is perceived within the enemy lines, namely, hunger. And, 
altho a body of some 100,000 persons, comprising the dominating 
spirits in Germany, have been able to put against the rest of the 
world the forces of some 160,000,000 people, they have not been 
able to produce their needed food. 

“The conquered people, already hungry, are. being slowly but 
surely starved, and their loss of life through malnutrition and 
starvation during the period before the next harvest will be far 
larger than all the casualties on the Western Front.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Tue President's veto of $2.40 wheat seems to have gone against the 
grain.—St. Louis Star. 

Tue crowned heads of Belgium went to England in an airplane. We 
suppose an “ace” took the king and queen.— St. Louis Star. 

One of the hardest things to persuade a patriotic girl of is that it's 
better to be a good dish-washer than a poor ambulance-driver.—Ohio 
State Journal. 

THE present situation of Dr. Muck illustrates the value of the rest as an 
effect in music.— Washington Siar. 





THE flower of the German Army seems to have wilted.—New York 
World. 

THE Germans on this occasion seem to be more advanced against than 
advancing.—Newark News. 

AS matters are going now, we may never find out which one of his sons 
the Kaiser was saving to be King of America.—Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune. 

THE Germans are smoking beech and cherry leaves, which probably are 

some improvement over German cigars. 





Tue Kaiser may still claim the 
distinction of having been cussed in 
more languages than any ruler of the 
past or present.—Arkansas Gazette. 

UNDER the work-or-fight order it 
might be a good idea to send our best 
porch-climbers to Italy to help the 
Alpini do some of the fighting in the 
Alps.—New Orleans States. 

Tue German High Command has 
promised the German people that there 
shall not be another winter of war, and 
it begins to look as if the Allies will 
keep the promise.—New York Morning 
Telegraph. 

AMONG the numerous things to be 
rerboten when he conquers the world, 
the Kaiser doubtless has listed by this 
time the celebration of the Fourth of 
July as a world holiday.—New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

“Our victorious arms,"’ announces 
the Kaiser, “have not yet succeeded in 
entirely breaking our enemies’ will.”’ 








Kansas City Times. 

AUSTRIA asked for something to eat 
and Germany offered her a generalis- 
simo.—Arkansas Gazette. 

KING GEORGE is said to look well in 
his $14 ready-made suit. And our 
idea of achievement is being able to 
look well in an English $14 ready-made 
suit.— Newark News. 

Von HERTLING’s belief that the 
German Army will be able to obtain a 
decision by October may be well 
founded. But it will be a decision in 
the negative.—Rochester Herald. 

THE residents of Reims who have 
sent 50,000 bottles of champagne to 
the men who are defending that town 
will hear something very painful from 
the Anti-Saloon League one of these 
days.—New York World. 

ARKANSAS Republicans have con- 
cluded not to put a ticket in the field 
this year, but to devote all their ener- 
gies to winning the war. We await 








Credit the royal Potsdammer, for once, 
with a thoroughly conservative state- 
ment.—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


GERMANY—“ Poor Wilhelm, he has won another victory.” 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 





with breathless expectation to hear 
from the Vermont Democrats.—New 
York Morning Telegraph. 
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WHY THE RUSSIAN 


HE RAPTUROUS JOY with which America hailed the 
downfall of Czardom has changed into a bewildered horror 
at the excesses of the Bolsheviki, mingled with wonder 
that Russia, with such magnificent opportunities of democratic 
development, should have fallen into this Slough of Despond. 
The underlying reasons are now 





REVOLUTION FAILED 


own political organization they had enlisted neither peasant nor 
workingman as members, and yet they came forward as the 
authorized spokesman of both . . . Britain and France took 
the Liberals, who subsequently became the Kadets, as their 
advisers, and made support of the Kadets the corner-stone of their 
Russian policy. Messrs. Miliukoff, Gutchkoff, Rodzianko, 

and their friends were oracles 





explained to us by the greatest 
living authority on Russia, Dr. 
E. J. Dillon, in his book ‘‘The 
Eclipse of Russia,” just published 


whose utterances were eagerly 
sought after and whose counsels 
were generally followed—with the 
deplorable results recorded in re- 
cent history. They were upright, 
honorable, enlightened men who 





by Doran, New York. Few West- 





ern observers know Russia as 


lacked political experience and 








well as Dr. Dillon, not one knows 
it better, and no one has had the 
singular opportunities enjoyed by 





acquaintanceship with the tem- 
per of their own people.” 


It will come as a shock to many 





American readers to learn Dr. 





the Doctor in looking behind the 
scenes. Let him state his own 


qualifications: 


“T have lived and worked for 
years in close contact with the 
Liberal movement under three 
Czars and in various capacities 
as student, as graduate of two 
Russian faculties and universities, 
as professor of comparative phi- 





Dillon’s opinion of the Russian 
people—the plain people, or, as 
they call them over there, the 
peasants. In the opinion of this 
careful and judicious observer, 
the Russian peasant is, as yet, 
absolutely incapable of any form 
of democratic government. He 
states that 








lology at the University of [= x Pte 
Kharkof, as the author of several 
literary and scientific works, as al 
leader- writer on two Russian —~ 
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newspapers, an editor of one, as og 
the representative of the London 
Daily Telegraph, and adviser to |}. = BF 
my eminent friend, Count Witte” = {t 
[the former Russian Premier]. “a S 
Dr. Dillon’s verdict is that £ AY 


“There is a thick substratum 
of primeval savagery in the peas- 
ant’s composition, not at all far 
from the surface, which sepa- 
rates him widely not only from 
Western peoples, but also from 
the intellectuals of his own 
race... . The revolting behavior 
of the soldiery and peasantry to 
their own kith and kin during 
the nation’s delirium tremens 


‘forges 











Russia has fallen into anarchy 
through lack of leadership and 
through the political incapacity 
and ineptitude of every class of 
the population. - Dealing first 
with the revolutionaries and social reformers, whom we in the 
West were once apt to lump together under the term Nihilists, 
he has a poor opinion of them: 


THE RUSSIAN 
Phase I. Or 


Phase III. In 


“They were anxious to get hold of the emancipated peasants 
and to energize them, but they had no knowledge of the people 
whose soul was, to use a Russian saying, a dusky forest. . . . 
They were aggressive atheists who took their dogmatic negations 
second-hand from foreign writers without verification or study. 
With no attainable goal, no lodestar in their strivings, no in- 
spiring dogma to sustain them, with hardly a trace of conscience 
and no sense of individual duty, no cleanliness, moral or ethical, 
in their habits, they fancied that having fashioned a deity, they 
could yoke it to their char-d-bancs [sightseeing omnibus] 
and drive to a marvelous Utopia. Everybody who disagreed 
with them was anathema, and even those who were not actually 
with them were under their ban.” 


Turning to the Intelligentsia, or that section of educated people 
who form the backbone of the Kadet party, he writes: 


“The Liberals, or Intelligentsia, started from . . . an entirely 
false conception of the terms of the problem. Mere doctrinaires, 
and moving far apart from the popular currents, they operated 
with borrowed theories and assumed that what was true, say, 
of France, would hold good in Russia. . . . They entirely mis- 
understood the ideals and strivings of the peasantry. In their 


Phase II. On the first floor. 


after March, 1917—which even 
revolutionary history is too prude 
to record—offers irrefragable evi- 
dence of the deplorable fact that 
the bulk of the Russian people is 
still in that primitive stage when 
self-government—even in the diluted form in which it is vouch- 
safed to some continental nations— would harm in lieu of 
helping it.”’ 


REVOLUTION. 
1 the roofs. 


the basement. 
—Norvy Satirikon (Petrograd). 


Discussing the revolution of 1917, this enthusiastic Radical, 
who has worked for thirty-six years to rid the world of the 
evils of Czarism, regards it as a hopeless fiasco: 


‘The history of the revolution of 1917 in its technical aspect 
is the tale of a fatal psychological error and its sequel. It was 
the currency of the notion that the peasant was aware of the 
causal nexus between his situation of inferiority in the com- 
munity and the vicious system of governance under which he 
lived that induced in the Duma leaders the belief that the 
political revolution they were shaping and circumscribing would 
be welcomed as a boon to the masses. In itself the change as 
projected by them would have been beneficial. To free the 
country from the parasitical bureaucracy, to restrict the power 
of the Czar, establish parliamentary government, and admit the 
people to a share in public affairs proportionate to their mental 
and moral equipment, were among the aims of the Duma leaders, 
but the whole conception, elaborated by lawyers and pro- 
fessors, . . . lost sight of the peculiar workings of the peasants’ 
psyche and of the narrowness of their intellectual horizon. . . 
They had no inkling of the decisive fact that the predatory 
character of the state had long since been assimilated by the 


























































































28 
people who were . . . impatient to deprive the nobles of the 


land. 

“The second error flowed from the first. It was taken for 
granted that the masses were self-disciplined enough to accept 
just what was offered them and be content with that . . . but 
the Bolsheviki at once outbid the Kadets, took the people into 
partnership with themselves, and practically offered it the 
situation of national parasite from which the bureaucracy had 
just been ousted, the only difference being that the body on 
which the people was to prey was that of the well-to-do of the 
community.” 


The Bolsheviki are summed up in this scathing paragraph: 


‘*In the Bolshevik movement there is not the vestige of a con- 
structive or sociel idea. Even 
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GERMANY TAKING HER OWN MEDICINE 


ERMANY’S EXCUSE FOR THE WAR, publicly 
(5 proclaimed here four years ago by her official propaganda 
agents, was that history proved that weaker nations 

must fall, and stronger nations rise, by the test of war, and this 
was the testing-time. Well, the Allies did not decline the test, 
and the result is that after four years of it the Premiers of the 
Central Powers complain in public speeches: ‘‘The Entente ig 
trying to crush us!”” France was one of the Powers that was 
to be put into second place, Great Britain was another, and 
America was treated as being too feeble for anything but ridi- 
cule. In fact, only a few weeks 





the Western admirers of Lenine 
and Trotzky can not discover 
any. Genuine socialism means 
the organic ordering of the social 
whole, and of this in the Bol- 
shevik process there is no trace. 
Far from that, a part is treated as 
the whole and the remainder is 
no better off than were the serfs 
under Alexander I. and Nicholas 
1., for Bolshevikism is Czarism 
upside down. To capitalists it 
metes out treatment as bad as 
that which the Czars dealt to 
serfs. It suppresses newspapers, 
forbids the liberty of the press, 
arrests or banishes the elected of 
the nation, and connives at or 
encourages crimes of diabolical 
ferocity.” 








ago the Kélnische Zeitung wrote 
with a total blindness to impend- 
ing events: 


“This parvenu among the peo- 
ples is not only one of the worst 
hypocrites, but also a_boaster 
who would like to crush us with 
figures, while all its bragging con- 
trasts with very modest achieve- 
ments at the Front—achieve- 
ments on which we need pass no 
judgment of our own, since there 
are English and French judgments 
enough to speak for themselves. 

“This ‘America at the Front’ 
has already made the acquain- 
tanee of us Germans, and it is 
urgently necessary that we should 








Discussing the future, Dr. 
Dillon is not hopeful: 
“That the various parts of 


Czardom will be put together again and the breath of life 
poured into the reintegrated and rejuvenated organism is to 
my thinking improbable. The principle of national self-determi- 
nation is apparently an effectual barrier to this, were there no 
other. . . . The majority of the nation is still hardly more than 
raw material for the state-builder. It lacks almost all the ad- 
vantages which religion, education, instruction, political train- 
ing, economic development, and intercourse with progressive 
peoples have bestowed on its competitors, and it is hampered 
with the vices which ruthless tyranny, working unhindered for 
centuries, succeeded in grafting on its impressionable soul.” 


The demise of the ex-Czar at the hands of the Bolsheviki 
lends an added interest to Dr. Dillon’s estimate of the man: 


“‘Nicholas II. was a man of destiny in the fullest sense of the 
word. Few monarchs did more to transform the entire structure, 
political and economic, of society than he by pushing the concep- 
tion underlying Czarism to their extreme consequences. ... . . 

‘His weakness of will contrasted painfully with his craving 
for strength and his endeavors to feign its attainment. In- 
capable of perseverance in personal conduct or of system in 
public policy, he was uncommonly obstinate in little things. 

iradually, too, he lost much of the power of voluntary attention 
in which at the outset he had been nowise deficient. ‘Emotions 
which move the normal man profoundly touch him but lightly, 
and for a brief while, so that fitfulness is his substitute for 
steadiness, impulse for will, mood for strength of character. He 
thinks with the ideas of others, acts at their instigation or else by 
impulse, and likes them less for their qualities than for their 
disposition toward himself. It is not an exaggeration, therefore, 
to affirm that he is constant only in his inconstancy.’ 

*‘And yet in his family relations he displayed qualities that 
would have done credit to any private citizen. He was an un- 
commonly dutiful son, who in the early days of his reign fre- 
quently submitted not his will only but also his judgment to 
that of his august mother. A model husband, he left little 


undone to insure the happiness of his imperial consort. A 
tender father, he literally adored his children with almost 
maternal fervor, and often magnanimously deprived himself 
of the keen pleasure which the discharge of the clerical duties 
of kingship confers in order to watch over his darling little grand 
duke and grand duchesses and to see that sunshine brightened 


their lives.” 


NOW FOR THE KNOCK-OUT BLOW. 


be better known and appreciated 
in the homes of the Yankees as 
well. . . . Our submarines were 
long ago strong enough to visit 
the American coasts, and if they formerly went there only for 
peaceful trade, these North-Americans shall now feel our fist. 
They need not be surprized, for he who sows the wind will 
reap the whirlwind, even if he does sit on the other side of a 
big herring pond.” 


National News (London). 


But after the little experience in the Marne region, observe the 
change of tune. These parvenu Americans for the first time in 
history have been credited by the Kélnische Zeitung with ele- 
mentary foresight and common sense: 

‘“We could not reckon on the complete surprize of the enemy 
as in March, and also at the Chemin des Dames. Everywhere 
the enemy stood in readiness in order to offer determined re- 
sistance at the first attack.”’ 

France, too, is behaving very badly, in the opinion of the 
Rhenish organ, which complains that she is not living up to her 
old form of 1870. Comparing 1870 and 1918, the Kdélnische 
Zeitung regretfully writes: 

“In one month, from Weissenburg to Sedan, we destroyed 
Imperial France. With a Republican France, things are differ- 
ent. We rush from one battle to another, trying to break her 
armies and to take her capital, and now we find ourselves not at 
the end of the war, but merely at the end of one act.” 


It is sad to state that those doughty newspaper-fighters, 
known in Berlin as ‘‘mouth warriors,’’ are beginning to lose 
that flaming belligerency which once made them so charming. 
Poor Aunty Voss—as the Berliners affectionately term the 
Vossische Zeitung—is quite mournful about it and thinks that 
Ludendorff really ought to arrange a nice little ‘‘surprize party” 
to hearten them up a bit: 

“The victor in this war will be that side which at home as 
well as at the Front retains a consciousness of victory. The 
Entente has recognized that more fully than we have.... 
After the experience of other offensives of the present year, it 
becomes doubly difficult for our supreme command to make a 
highly important movement of surprize as effective as in earlier 
instances. 

“Without utilizing the element of surprize it is searcely to 
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be expected that success will be achieved, for the Entente is 
making use of experiences gained during the year, which shows 
itself particularly in that the part of the. Front threatened 
with attack was more thinly held than usual in order to reduce 
the severity of the first blow or to be able to parry it by means 
of greater elasticity.” 


General Baron von Ardenne, of the Berliner Tageblatt, is in 
a laerymose mood, but he does his best to console his readers by 
telling them that the German retreat before the French and 
Americans is all a part of the God-like wisdom of the great 
General Staff: 


“It will only be possible to perceive the strategic intentions 
of the German Army command from the further course of the 
battle. . . . Victory is not yet a complete one, but the Father- 
land has hopes that it will become so.” 


How great a slap in the face Germany has received can be 
seen from the remarks of the Frankfurter Zeitung on the eve of 
this, the fourth—and as many crities believe, the final—German 
offensive: 


“We have often put the question and answered it as far as 
we could, whether the invisible contents of the German strategy, 
the proportion of gain and loss, corresponds to the high value of 
the outward success. A certain hesitation in pronouncing 
judgment, indeed a slight skepticism, actually seems not only 
permissible but necessary, in view of the fact that the victories 
of nearly four years of war have produced no final values as 
regards the great question of the West. 

“But we must always keep before our eyes the fact that for 
the first time since the days of the Marne there has been in 
France a campaign which is gathering together all Germany’s 
reserves of strength and which has been prepared and will be 
executed on far-seeing lines in proper sequence of work and 
with the coolest cireumspection. In short, for the first time 
since the fall of 1914 real offensive strategy, according to the old 
Prussian doctrine of war, is at work. 

““A decision by force in the West could not be expected as 
long as German might had not attained its most powerful develop- 
ment on the Western battle-fields. That is the case to-day.” 
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The Kélnische Zeitung is unexpectedly frank: 


“False hopes were perhaps pinned at home to the launch- 
ing of this new offensive. It can not be the aim of every 
single war-operation to attain definite objectives in all of the 
circumstances. 

“The victorious operations of the third week of May gave 
rise to various presumptions in the minds of the people which do 
not agree with the previous actual conditions nor with those of 
to-day. We shall not refer to those who knew precisely that von 
Hindenburg would carry out an attack on Paris. We have no 
reason to conceal the fact. There were deserters among the 
German troops who used their knowledge of the planned opera- 
tions to betray the Fatherland and their comrades. ..... . 

‘It need not be concealed that the aim of the recent offensive 
has remained unattainable, but new conditions now all the more 
urgently demand fresh decisions, to which we look forward with 
strained attention, but also with patience.’ 





CHINA’S CLEAN SWEEP—There is a certain downrightness 
about the Celestial mind. China, finding her German residents 
rather uncomfortable guests in war-time, has taken sharp and 
drastic action. The Tokyo correspondent of The Westminster 
Gazette writes: 


“Tt is announced that the Chinese Government has decided 
to deport all Germans. This decision affects between 7,000 
and 10,000 persons; the deportees are to be interned in Aus- 
tralia until the end of the war, and transportation is to begin at 
the earliest possible moment, ...... 

“The Daily Express’s Tokyo correspondent states that this is 
the severest blow ever dealt at German commerce. The bulk 
of the deportees are business men. Many of them are prominent 
merchants who for years past, with the aid of subsidized steam- 
ship-lines and state banks, have frequently deprived British 
merchants of contracts which should have. been theirs on the 
merits of the case. 

“The present complete expulsion reduces the German organ- 
ization in China to ruins, and, in the only possible way, puts an 
end to the German propaganda, which, since 1914, has never 
ceased to poison the Orient against the Allies.” 

















AMERICA TO THE FRONT! 
—Punch (London). 


ENGLAND APPRECIATES OUR EFFORTS. 
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FUTILE RAGE. 


THE KaiserR—“I’m smashing this Christopher Columbus. He is 
the Schweinhund who discovered America."’ —London Opinion. 











































SWEDEN DISCOVERS GERMANY 


N THE SYMPATHETIC ATMOSPHERE of an Allied 
country, Hjalmar Branting, the famous leader of the 
Swedish Socialists, exults in the way that Swedish public 

opinion is daily swinging more and more to the Allied side upon 
every question of Allied policy. During his recent visit to 
London, he told in The Pall Mall Gazette what Sweden is thinking: 

“T ean affirm without hesitation that in Sweden the feeling 


in favor of the Entente is growing in strength and deepening in 
fervor. There is no doubt of 
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Mr. Branting is an enthusiastic supporter of the coming 
League of Nations, which he thinks will effect not only mili- 
taristic, but also industrial, peace: : 


“T believe strongly in a League of Nations. I welcome the 
proposal with all cordiality because I believe it would make for 
the preservation of the world’s peace. And it would do so ina 
most practical way by seeking to bring about a general policy of 
disarmament. In my opinion, there can be no lasting peace 
without the formation of a League of Free Nations, who would 
be able to enforce their will against any mischievous resistance, 
and, above all, promote international disarmament, thus remoy- 

ing one of the main causes of 





that. This tendency has been 
particularly marked during the 
last few months, especially since 
the real objects of Germany’s 
designs in Russia and Finland 
have become so apparent. That 
German domination of Russia 
would be a very grave menace 
to Sweden, commercially and 
otherwise, is unquestionable. 
The hope for Sweden’s com- 
mercial development lies, not 
toward the south, but east and 
west. Russia has long been one 
of her best markets, but the 
present policy of Germany is clear- 
ly to. establish there a monopoly 
for the benefit of her own in- 
dustries. This is a development 
which Sweden ean not view with- 
out grave apprehension.” 

The most significant of all 
ehanges in Swedish opinion, it 
seems, has been caused by Ger- 
many’s behavior in Finland, 
whose connection with Sweden 
has for centuries been of the 
closest, and particularly with 
those thoroughly Swedish Islands, 
the Alands, which lie almost at 
the door of Stockholm. He 
writes: 








suspicion and conflict. 

“Tnternational labor questions 
must play an important part in 
this as in other matters. Whether 
the present is an opportune time 
or not for the discussion of in- 
ternational labor relations may 
be open to doubt. Personally, 
I am rather inclined to think 
it might perhaps have been 
wiser to wait till the collapse of 
the German offensive, as a bet- 
ter equilibrium might then have 
been established.”’ 


The failure of the fourth 
German offensive has had a 
marked effect upon Swedish 
opinion, and this forms the basis 
of an interesting dispatch to his 
paper from the Stockholm cor- 
respondent of the London Times. 
He writes: 


“The effect that the failure of 
the latest German offensive has 
produced in neutral countries is 
strikingly illustrated in an article 
to-day in the Dagens Nyheter by 
the well-known military critic, 
Capt. B. W. Norregaard. Special 
interest in the article lies in the 
fact that the writer, whose able 
analytical reviews of the military 








“But the most marked im- 
petus to the sentiment in favor 
of the Entente has been given 
by our recent experiences in the 
Aland Islands and in Finland. The lesson was too obvious to 
be missed, the warning too serious to be ignored. There has 
been a remarkable change of view, not only among our Conserva- 
tive Activists, but also among the military. I regard this 
change as highly significant. There is now little or no agitation 
in favor of the intervention of the Swedish Government; non- 
intervention in Finland is their settled and accepted policy. 

‘Had Sweden adopted in regard to Finland the policy of 
intervention so ardently, but so thoughtlessly, advocated by 
the Activists, it would, in my opinion, have undone the work of 
four years’ neutrality. On the one hand, Sweden could not 
have done anything to frustrate Germany’s action in Finland, 
while, on the other, our intervention might have complicated our 
relations with the Entente. We have fought hard to preserve 
our neutrality. Sweden has never had any desire to enter the 
armed arena despite the agitation of the Activists, who, for- 
tunately, are now discredited throughout the country.” 


Speaking as a Socialist, Mr. Branting has some hard words to 
say with regard to the Bolsheviki. He remarks: 


“*T view the situation in Russia with deep misgivings. In my 
opinion and in the opinion of the Socialist and Democratic 
parties of Sweden, the Bolsheviki are the enemies of the real 
Socialist movement in Russia. They have virtually restored 
Czarism and have persecuted the Socialists and forced their 
leaders into hiding. . . . While I dare not, with my present 
knowledge, brand Lenine as a traitor, there is no doubt in my 
mind that in the leading circles of the Bolsheviki there are many 
who are whole-heartedly pro-German, and in receipt of German 
pay.” 


HANDS ACROSS THE NORTH SEA! 


Fatma (Swedcn)—*“ Alas! alas! 
clutches of this monstcr Bluebeard ?”’ 





situation are published simul- 
taneously in the leading papers 
of all the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, has always appeared to 
derive most of his information and estimates from German 
sources. 

‘He always has taken what Allied countries would consider 
to be an extremely pro-German point of view. At the present 
moment, however, it is clear that Captain Norregaard’s con- 
fidence in Germany’s military power has received a severe blow. 
After an examination of all of the available data, the time occu- 
pied in preparation for the offensive, the length of the line as- 
saulted, and the magnitude of the forces employed, he rejected 
as untenable the suggestion that the offensive begun on July 
15 may be a diversion intended to cover a more important thrust 
at Amiens or Paris. 

“‘Captain Norregaard comes to the conclusion that it must be 
regarded as General Ludendorff’s maximum effort. He declines 
to tie himself to this conclusion solely because he finds it almost 
impossible to believe that Germany’s greatest military blow 
should lead to so miserable a result, but he frankly admits that 
all the evidence points in this incredible direction. ...... 

‘“Military opinion in Sweden has undoubtedly changed a 
great deal in the last four months. It has become steadily 
less fashionable to deride the American effort, but Captain 
Norregaard’s article to-day is the first clear sign that those 
who are so closely connected with German military circles are at 
last beginning to understand the decisive effect of American 
intervention.” 


who will rescue me from the 
—Passing Show (London). 


In Norway, Sweden’s next-door neighbor, the feeling against 
Germany is even more pronounced—in fact, the Christiania 
Dagbladet roundly says: ‘‘No sympathy for Germany exists 
in this country.” 
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REPLY OF THE KNITTERS 


UR SURMISE that the impassioned appeal of Mr. 

Samuel S. Dale to knitters, adjuri:ig them to discon- 

tinue their work, would not meet the approval of those 
addrest, is amply justified by the flood of correspondence that 
its quotation in Tue Lirerary Dicesrt recently has elicited. 
From Red-Cross officials and 


pared with the trouble caused by speculation. Nor am I aware 
that the Quartermaster’s Department has ever even hinted that 
the use of yarn by the Red Cross was an interference with war- 

contracts or even a menace to those contracts. 
“Mr. Dale states in all his articles that the annual production 
of scoured wool in this country is 110,000,000 pounds. In the 
article which you quote he has 





workers, and from busy and 
interested citizens of both sexes, 
in all parts of the country, come 
protests Dale’s 
attitude and opinions, accom- 


against Mr. 


panied in some cases by rather 
strong, and no doubt un- 
warranted, aspersions of his 
motives. His remarks are 
termed by one correspondent 
“brutal, ill-digested, and large- 
ly inaccurate.” Another has 
read them ‘‘with sorrow and 
amazement.”’ Still another 
more gently but more speci- 
fically charges that Mr. Dale 
“has not displayed that com- 
plete understanding of the sub- 
ject which it seems a man in 
his position should possess.”’ 
This correspondent, who is 
Mr. James Jackson, Division 
Manager of the New England 
Division of the Red Cross, at 
Boston, in Mr. Dale’s own baili- 
wick, goes on to say in part: 


“The worst thing about Mr. 
Dale’s letter is that he takes 
for granted a great many things 
that are not so, and overlooks 
agreat many things that should 
figure in any argument con- 
cerning wool and wool manu- 
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“DID YOU SEE WHAT 
‘THE DIGEST'?” 


omitted a statement which he 
has made in other articles, 
such as the one published in 
The Journal and Courier, of 
Little Falls, N. Y., that this 
110,000,000 pounds would only 
yield twelve ounces of manu- 
factured wool for each inhabi- 
tant of the United States, and 
he has laid very much stress 
on this point. Admitting that 
his figures are correct as re- 
gards the 110,000,000 pounds 


of scoured wool, it should 
be clearly understood what 
scoured wool means. Scoured 


wool is wool that has been 
freed of all extraneous matters 
and it is at its lightest point 
in weight. Now twelve ounces 
of manufactured wool means 
a total weight of 75,000,000 
pounds for the people of this 
country. It would be inter- 
esting to know what has be- 
come of the other 35,000,000 
pounds. I am aware that 
there is a certain waste in the 
processes incident to manu- 
facturing, but I am very cer- 
tain that 35,000,000 pounds 
would not go to waste in these 
processes. And, further, it 
should be known that there are 
at least 15,000,000 people in 
this country, largely south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, whose 
per capita consumption of wool 
wouldn’t average four ounces. 

‘He quotes Major Boehm as 


MR. DALE SAID IN 








facture in this country even at 
the present time. And, further, he entirely ignores the larger 
work which the American Red Cross is doing in this war. 

“In the first place, he should know that the War Council at 
Washington went into this wool question with the clothiers 
months ago and that it was then agreed that all unnecessary 
appendages of any kind used in clothing because of style and 
fashion should be curtailed. He overlooks the fact that when 
we are obliged to supply military garments for either 2,000,000 
or 5,000,000 men, we are at the same time rendering it unneces- 
sary to make civilian garments for this number of men. I am 
very sure the men engaged in the woolen and clothing business 
have not been insensible to this shift in the volume of trade 
nor to the change in its character. They had ample time to 
prepare for it. 

“Another important matter which Mr. Dale has overlooked 
is the private speculation in wool. It should be said, in all fair- 
ness to the wool men, that when the United States entered into 
the war the wool men offered to supply the Government with all 
of the wool necessary at the then existing price, but the Govern- 
ment didn’t deem it necessary at the time to accept the offer. 
Unserupulous men, however, took advantage of the situation, 
and it is the situation that has been created by these men that 
the United States Government aims to correct by taking over 
the wool-supply of the country for the time being. 

“Tt is safe to say that the entire amount of wool used by the 
Red Cross would not cause a ripple in the wool market com- 





saying that he never saw men 
wearing sweaters in active service. We have had a million 
men in cantonments, forts, and naval bases in this country the 
past winter who were glad to have Red-Cross sweaters, and 
there were several hundred thousand in France who wore them 
also, for there is less of protection against the winter weather 
in France thanin this country. And, what is more, the men will 
need them this next winter, both in France and this country, 
so there should be no fear that there will be an oversupply of 
sweaters and socks. 

“It may be true that better knitting can be done by machin- 
ery, but there is not that sense of intimacy or sentiment in a 
garment made by a machine, given to a soldier in war-time, 
which a garment made by the hands of some patriotic woman 
possesses. This may seem like cheap sentiment, but that is 
what the Kaiser would call the sentiment of democracy for 
which the world is fighting. 

‘“As to ships, or the lack of ships, in the Pacific Ocean, to 
move the Australian wool, I am very sure from what I know 
that this country will have more wool than it can use in a very 
few months. 

‘*But one of the worst implications in Mr. Dale’s communi- 
eation, altho he may not have intended it, is that the Red Cross 
uses both its money and its energy almost exclusively in knitting. 
He should remember that the Red Cross has a very great and 
grave duty to perform in this war besides the mere making of 
knitted goods, and that it has performed this work so effectively 
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PROBABLY THE LARGEST HERD OF MILCH GOATS IN 





EXISTENCE, 5,000 DOES IN MONTEREY COUNTY, CAL. 








in Franee, Belgium, Italy, and other countries that General 
Pétain has said that, in the ease of France alone, the American 
Red Cross had so fortified the morale of the French people last 
year as to be equal in value to an army of 1,500,000 men. It 
has been one of the great evidences to all the Allied countries» 
that America is behind them. 

“So I feel that sueh criticisms as Mr. Dale makes rather 
tend to weaken the spirit of patriotism in’ our people than to 
strengthen it. When the house is on fire there is no time for 
petty family squabbles, and often in putting out the fire more 
water is used than is necessary.” 


A Canadian sergeant, Mr. Thomas M. Gourlay, who writes 
from the military hospital at Whitby, Ont., takes exception to 
the statement of a Maj. M. S. Boehm, of the Canadian forces, 
quoted by Mr. Dale as saying that hand-knitted articles were 
little thought of by soldiers in the trenches. He says: 


“In my opinion Mr. Dale has been misinformed. Where 
Major Boehm gets his information is beyond me. No Canadian 
soldier’ who has been on active service and who has been in 
touch with men in the trenches could possibly make such an 
error. 

“If Major Boehm will look me up he will have the privilege of 
seeing an ex-soldier who has worn a sweater in France and 
Flanders, and who has seen many other soldiers wearing sweaters, 
as well as other hand-knitted articles. 

“‘T served twenty-five months as a private and sergeant in the 
Canadian Army and have two brothers still serving. We are 
blessed with a good mother and many friends who kept us sup- 
plied with hand-knitted socks, ete. Factory and mixed goods are 
the cause of many sore feet, so my advice to the women of 
Brookline, Mass., and to any woman who has a relative or 
friend in active service, is to knit and keep on knitting until the 
war is ended.” 

Apparently knitters, in general, have already taken Sergeant 
Gourlay’s advice as given in his last sentence; but a few seem 
to have formed the rather odd opinion that Mr. Dale’s pro- 
nouncements as quoted in Tue Dicest for the information of 
our readers were in some sense an official statement from the 
Government, or even an order to stop knitting! Mr. Harold 
L. Wheeler, librarian of the Missouri School of Mines, at Rolla, 
Mo., writes us: 

“You must know that it is human to believe everything you 
read, and thousands of women who read this article, ‘Why Not 
to Knit,’ will be influenced by it to stop their work even tho the 
Red Cross is urging them to continue and to increase their 
output. The chairman of Women’s Work of the local Red- 
Cross chapter volunteered the statement that yesterday and 
to-day she couldn’t count the number of times she has been 
called on the telephone by people who want to know, ‘Now that 
the Red Cross is not going to knit any more, what are you going 
to do with any yarn you have left on hand?’ There may be no 


more than a dozen subscribers to THe Dicest in Rolla; but 
T have no doubt that half the women in this county know by 
this time that there will be no more Red-Cross knitting.” 


On the other hand, the majority of our correspondents seem 
to have correctly appraised the article as an expression of 
opinion from a representative of the textile trade and let it go 
at that. Some of them take up, in particular, Mr. Dale’s state- 
ment of the impending wool-shortage, and agree with Mr. Jackson 
that it is inaccurate. Mr. W. E. Heath, president of a larg 
commercial company in Baltimore, writes us as his opinion that 
‘there will be a surplus of over 400,000,000 pounds of wool after 
the 1918 requirements have been taken care of.’”’ Apparently, 
however, the Red-Cross authorities in Washington are not so 
sure about the matter. A special dispatch to The Globe (New 
York, July 12) from its Washington correspondent reads: 


“The Red Cross is not yet ready to make a formal state 
ment on knitting, but its officials are unwilling to see the women 
of the country discouraged in this line of war-work. However, 
they are going slow in the matter of issuing a plea to the women 
to knit just at this time, because they are not yet sure what the 
wool and yarn situation will be. 

**Not long ago officials of the Red Cross got together with the 
War Industries Board and discust the wool-supply. It was 
decided that priority should be given first to the supply of wool 
for the various articles of clothing and outfit needed for the 
Army and Navy and obtained by them through purchase. 
It was decided that the Red Cross should have second chance 
to procure wool, chiefly in form of yarn. Thirdly, the. public 
was to get whatever was left, if any. : 

‘*Now the wool situation is so uncertain that the Red Cross is 
not advised how much yarn will be apportioned to it. Save for 
this fact, it would send out a call to women to knit as much as 
possible. For the present, officials said to-day they would not 
make such an appeal. If assured of a plentiful supply they 
will do so. However, they are as fully convinced as ever of the 
value of the women’s work in knitting for war-purposes. 

‘‘Furthermore, they denied charges that hand-knit articles 
do not wear well, and declared that machine-made socks last 
only about a third as long as those made by hand. 

““*Tt would be a serious mistake to have our chapters stop 
knitting,’ said an official of the Red Cross to-day. ‘Barring 
lack of enough wool, knitting by the women of America will 
go on.’”’ 


If, then, it is a matter of wool-supply, the official statement 
of the War Service Committee of the Woolen Industry is of 
interest, as published in the New York Times of July 19. The 
Committee says: 


‘For several weeks and through many conferences with the 
War Industries Board, the War Service Committee of the wool- 
manufacturing industry has been endeavoring to establish, 
so far as it ean be done, a clear reflection of the existing situa- 
tion in the woolen and worsted industry. 

“Tt is at once evident that to do this is of the utmost im- 
portance to the Government, to the industry, to the allied 
trades dependent upon us, and to the consumer. Through the 
War Industries Board and the Shipping Board, the Committee 
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has before it the needs of the Government in terms of wool and 
cloth, and, secondly, the wool available from April 1, 1918, to 
April 1, 1919. 

“These figures indicate the reduction of reserve stocks of 
wool during the year to a figure dangerously low. Complete 
information before the committee establishes the essential fact 
of a shortage of wool. Thus the industry is confronted squarely 
with the necessity of conserving to the last degree the supply 
of raw wool now in sight.” 





MILK IN THE BACK YARD 


EW OF US have not some sort of a back yard, but not 
many of these yards are large enough to keep a cow. We 
seem to have forgotten, however, that the cow is not the 

only animal that gives milk. The milch goat has been furnishing 
food for-man since the dawn of history, and in many parts of the 
And the goat, 
small enough to be domiciled in the tiniest of back yards, is 


world is the only source of milk for the family. 


still with us, and likely to prove a useful friend in the present 
food-emergency. She is, writes Robert E. Jones, in The Country 
Gentleman (Philadelphia, June 22), the logical companion of the 
back-yard garden, the piano-box hennery, and the town-lot 
rabbitry, and a means through which vacant lands in city and 
Milch goats, Mr. 
Jones tells us, have been transplanted from Europe to the 


suburbs ean be utilized for food-production. 


United States and are to be found frequently in California, 
While many of the 
owners are immigrants, American farmers have recently taken 


staked out in the vacant lots of the cities. 


up the breeding of goats and have found a ready market for 
them among fairly well-to-do people. Los Angeles and Pasadena 
have enacted ordinances allowing residents to keep goats within 


their corporate limits. The writer goes on to say, in substance: 


“An exhaustive series of tests with milch goats has been 
earried on under Prof. Gordon H. True, of the University of 




















Illustrations by courtesy of ‘* The Country Gentleman,’’ Philadelphia 


MILKING-TIME. 











California. The conclusions reached bear out the practical 
experience of milch-goat owners in that State—that the milch 
goat will make an efficient and economical ‘family cow’ for the 
city man who has a fair-size back yard or the suburbanite who 
is not able to keep a cow. 

While the experiments were under typical California condi- 
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tions, which seem favorable to the goat, Professor True, who is a 
Wisconsin man, believes that the conclusions reached and the 
practises established are applicable in most parts of the United 
States. The goats in the university herd are Toggenburgs, 
natives of Switzerland and acclimated to the rigorous Alps. 
“‘As a climax to the university farm experiments, the Toggen- 
burg doe, California Gretel, made a new world’s record for a 














TO SAVE GOAT'S MILK, 


The kids are raised on cow's milk. 











year’s milk-production by a goat. Her yield was 2,941.5 pounds 
for the year, about 1,470.8 quarts. This doe weighs just a 
little more than 115 pounds, so she produced more than double 
her weight in milk each month. 

**Prof. Edwin C. Voorhies, who was in direct charge of the 
goat experiments, says that a good doe should give from 400 
to 500 quarts of milk during a lactation period. The best 
figures on average production of milch goats are those of a herd 
in Monterey County, California. A quart and a half a day 
is the average of the herd. Some high-grade animals give up 
to six or seven quarts daily. The figures from this source may 
be considered as a fair basis for averages, for the herd contains 
5,000 does. It is said to be the largest herd in existenee. Milk 
from this herd is condensed and is retailed through drug-stores 
for infants and invalids. 

“As has been intimated, alfalfa fits well into the feeding plan. 
Clover, some roots, oats, bran, and linseed cake are relished by 
the doe in milk. She will yield in proportion to the feed given 
her. 

‘“*Mileh-goat herds increase with remarkable rapidity, for 
‘twins are the rule and triplets and even quadruplets are not 
uncommon. 

“The foster-mother plan of rearing kids is practised on the 
large goat farms. The California Experiment Station has 
raised most of the kids there on cow’s milk from bottles. Kids 
are taken from their mothers at three or four days of age. 

““The back-yard farmer who wants to house a goat has an 
easy problem before him, for it is possible to make a home for 
his dairy animal out of two piano-boxes after the style of that 
popular chicken-house. A milking-stand is needed. An 
individual stand may be built with the rear end extended and 
rounded off to provide a seat level with the goat’s feet for the 
milker. When the milker appears with pail and pan of grain 
the doe will mount the platform with the agility of a schoolboy, 
even tho it be a foot and a half or two feet from the ground. She 
is then in position to be milked. 

‘Demand for goat’s milk in the United States is principally 
for children and invalids. Its composition is such that it is 
easily assimilated, and scientists say the goat is almost entirely 
immune from tuberculosis. The doe weighs only a little more 
than one hundred pounds and is easily transported as a traveling 
companion of the invalid or baby compelled to seek a change 
in climate. 

‘‘As a commercial proposition, however, it is doubtful if the 
goat ever will compete with the cow in staples. Milch goats 
appear to belong to the superintensive agricultural scheme which 
comes with density of population.” 




















































































COAL AND COAL-DUST 


URN YOUR COAL and your coal-dust separately. 
B Either may be used as fuel, but a mixture of the two 

is almost incombustible. To burn coal-dust, a special 
type of furnace is required, but this can not be used when 
lumps are mixed with the dust. And when used in an ordinary 
furnace the dust in this mixture simply serves to clog up the 
apertures between the lumps, choking off the air entirely. The 
remedy is to separate the coal and the dust and burn each 
in its appropriate type of furnace. Recent experiments, 
deseribed in The Electrical World (New York, June 22), prove 
that a clean coal of inferior heating quality may give better 
practical results than a better 
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combustion chambers, as indicated recently in these columns. 
In this way the dust instead of obstructing the combustion of 
the normal coal would itself be burned at an efficiency quite 
up to all that its value should imply.” 





SOMETHING BETTER THAN RIVETS 


UST WHEN we are having the keen competition in 
J rivet-driving, and the effort to break the record in the 
number of rivets handled daily, it would be an odd thing 

if the rivet as an element in the construction of steel ships 
should shortly become antiquated. This is the prediction, 
however, made editorially by The Electrical Review (Chicago, 
June 15). According to this 





quality used in the form of 
lumps clogged with dust. 
These facts are of especial in- 
terest just now, when buyers 

















paper, the separate parts of the 
‘“‘fabricated”’ ships may here- 
after be electrically welded, in- 
stead of riveted together. The 





of coal can not be pickers and 
choosers, but must be content 
to take their fuel in whatever 
shape it comes to them. We 
read: 








“The necessity of the ut- 
most economy in the use of 
fuel is gradually being brought 








home toall operators. Through 
all of the discussion before the 
eonvention of the National 
Eleetrie Light Association last 
week that thought was con- 
stantly recurring. 

** Exactly in line with various 
recent discussions of fuel 
economy was the description 
by L. A. Stenger of experi- 
ments on the combustion of 
eoals carrying large quantities — 
of dust. Everybody is getting 
at present about such coal as 




















THE TIMBER ONE 


electric weld is stronger, we 
are told, than the riveted joint; 








there are no projecting heads 
to promote skin-friction as the 
vessel moves through the water, 
and one welder can easily do 
the work of ten riveters. Says 
The Review: 

“The whole country has 
entered into the spirit of ship- 
building as it has with few 
other of the very important 
undertakings connected with 
: the war. The importance of 
R FOE Ze . ships has been realized. The 
ee ahaa a sporting instinct of the nation 

- has been aroused, for the prob- 

g sf lem is one of building ships 

aa faster than submarines can sink 

= them, a fight against time. 
Electric welding, already being 
tried, holds promise of great 
J possibilities now and for the 











LOG CAN YIELD. 








is available, and no one can 
longer count on selected high- . 
grade fuel of uniform size. Mr. Stenger’s experiments were di- 
rected chiefly to the air-flow through fuel-beds composed, on the 
one hand, of clean coal and, on the other, of coal carrying much 
dust, meaning by dust particles up to 14-inch in diameter. Altho 
the general effect of dust in choking air-supply is familiar, the 
extent to which it may do this and the disastrous effect on 
efficiency, as disclosed by Mr. Stenger’s figures, are somewhat 
surprizing. 


“The immediate effect of dust, particularly if it settles: 


in layers and is not uniformly disseminated, is to choke the 
passage of air so much that the combustion in ordinary fur- 
naces is very unsatisfactory. Wetting the coal aggregates 
the dust in lumps or attaches it to the larger pieces of coal, 
so that the particles no longer pack and obstruct the air. Even 
after drying so much of the dust sticks together and to the 
rest of the coal that the aggregate burns more freely than 
before wetting. 

“The most striking effect brought out was the degree to 
which dust injures the fuel efficiency. One of the experiments 
showed that a dust-free coal of only 9,900 British thermal 
units gave much better results than a dusty coal of 12,000 
British thermal units. Of course, in suitably designed furnaces 
one can burn almost any kind of fuel with fair economy, but in 
attempting to fire dust-bearing coal in ordinary furnaces there 
is certain to be considerable loss. Even under very favorable 
circumstances the dust is still an embarrassment in obtaining 
efficient combustion. 

“Poor combustion means not only lowered efficiency but 
lower boiler capacity. Mr. Stenger’s suggested remedy for 
dealing with this troublesome matter is simple and in plants of 
considerable size ought to work out very well. It is merely to 
crush the coal as received to a uniform rather small size and 
then to sereen out thoroughly the dust. The crusht coal 
would then be used in the ordinary furnaces, while the dust 
would be pulverized and fed to boilers equipped with suitable 





future, by speeding up ship- 
production, eutting costs, and probably improving the sea- 
worthiness of the ships themselves. It is claimed a work- 
man without being specially skilled previously is able to learn 
electric welding in four to six weeks, and is then able to do the 
work of some ten riveters. A welded joint is stronger than one 
that is riveted, and offers less opposition to passage of the ship 
through the water. If electric welding is able to eliminate most 
of the rivet-holes and riveting, responsible for much loss of time 
and large expense and frequent delays, a vast step will have been 
made in hastening ship-production and reducing the effect of 
labor shortage. 

“‘Moreover, the smooth surface offered to the sea, by re- 
ducing friction and energy required for propulsion, means 
faster ships and lower fuel consumption. Experience alone 
will bring to light whether there are disadvantages that neu- 
tralize or belittle the apparent advantages of welding ships to- 
gether instead of riveting them. Meanwhile, from all indica- 
tions, practical and academic, it is worth while, when building 
ships, to build them electrically.” 





WHAT A LOG CAN DO—The accompanying picture, copied 
from the Portland Evening Telegram by American Forestry 
(Washington, June), shows possibilities of a perfect fir log. Says 
the last-named paper: 


“The one pictured here is two hundred and fifty years old. 
It was laid out by J. W. Fowler, superintendent of the Eastern 
and Western Lumber Company, and was cut by a drag-saw while 
under water, a method necessary to keep it from splitting. The 
section of the log as marked here was taken to Chicago by 
Chester J. Hogue, assistant secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association for Oregon, and shown at the annual 
convention of the National Railroad Appliance Association.” 
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MUSIC AND: ART AFTER THE 


HE GRIM IMPRESS OF WAR quickly showed in our 

literature and in painting, but thus far music is an art 

that seemingly has not passed into a war-phase. In 
painting it has been noted how well suited the futuristic style is 
to war-subjects, as in the accompanying illustration, and in 
verse and in prose men who : 







WAR 


“The interesting thing, after the war, will be to see what 
happens to the plain, uncritical music-lover who starts concert- 
going again after an abstention of two or three years. Some, 
no doubt, who were just beginning, after considerable practise, 
to be able to follow the subtler windings of modern music will 
have lost some of their technique of hearing, and will find much 





have been at the Front “have 
been if anything a shade too 
vocal,” thinks the musig critic 
of The New Witness (London). 
A glance at the book-stalls 
will furnish ample _ evidence 
that they have not neglected 
their opportunities. The taste 
of letters will not forsake the 
ordinary fighter, either, if the 
agencies devised for sending him 
reading matter work up to the 
schedule they have set for them- 
selves. But how will they look 
at music after a two or three 
years’ deprivation of it, asks 
Mr. Ernest Newman; and what 
will the musician himself turn 
to? One answer was given by 
Mr. Gerald Cumberland, who 
confesses to a two years’ depriva- 
tion, and Mr. Newman invests 
his revelations with some inter- it.” 
esting comments of his own. 








‘IF THIS IS ALL THE TEA WE GETS, ROLL ON BREAKFAST-TIME!” 


The work of painters who have been at the Front ‘‘shows a quality that only the war could have given 
This picture was painted by Mr. Eric Kennington, an official artist on the Western Front 








Mr. Cumberland, we are told, 
was a London musical critic, ‘‘spending sometimes five or six 
hours a day listening to music for professional purposes.’’ Since 
1915 he has been on the Saloniki front, not in Saloniki town, 
but away in the mountains. In his own words, helped out 
by Mr. Newman, we learned of the effects on his musical 
consciousness : 

***Wor months together I did not see a child or a woman, read 
a good book, see a fine picture, hear intellectual conversation, 
listen to even tolerable music, or enjoy any form of culture 
save that provided for me by memory. For all practical pur- 
poses I led the life of a savage; my intellectual faculties had 
just that amount of employment required to enable me to get 
through my work.’ What happened when he did hear a little 
real music was very much what might have been expected. He 
goes down blubbering before a bit of Puccini by an Italian 
military band—Puecini, whom he had come to despise, before 
the war, for the facility and obviousness of his emotion. His 
critical reason could not assert itself. ‘I found it (the music 
of the scene in which Butterfly waits till dawn for Pinkerton) 
overwhelming, vitalizing, unbearably poignant. I gave my- 
self up to its sensuousness: I wallowed in its pathos. All 
my prewar standards vanished. My emotions conquered my 
intellect and insisted upon enjoying what my reason condemned. 
Esthetically, of course, I was starved, and any kind of food was 
welcome.’ His explanation of it all is that, contrary to what he 
would have expected, the emotions do not become sluggish by 
long disuse, but rather wakeful; ‘they respond almost frantically 
to the slightest appeal; all critical judgment is inhibited, all 
power of discrimination is lost.’”’ 

Mr. Newman is not greatly imprest by Mr. Cumberland’s 
reactions, and thinks it did not need a European war to bring 
these facts of psychology to the front. He would give much to 
know something that is only locked ‘up in the future 





of the newer music a closed door to them. They will revert, 
with a sigh of relief, to the familiar good things. They will 
have for company all the men who, after the nervous tension 
of the war, will relax emotionally, and will fly for consolation 
to the music that has within it the eternal simple verities. On 
the other hand, there will presumably be many whom their 
experiences will have keyed up to such a pitch that in music, 
as in polities, old shibboleths will be the merest sawdust, and 
even simple, accepted truths will appear to them as shibboleths. 
But, here again, it will be seen the war will leave the musical 
world very much where it is at present, so far as the tastes and 
appetites of the hearers are concerned.” 


No one can prophesy the result of the war upon the com- 


posers of the new day, thinks Mr. Newman, who asks: 


** Will it leave some permanent sensitivity in them that would 
not have been there but for their experiences in war, or will it 
all pass away in a very little while like a bad dream that shakes 
us only for a minute or two after waking? The musicians now 
or recently at the Front have not yet begun to express *hem- 
selves. But the painters have; and who will say that, with a 
rare exception or two, their war-work shows a quality that only 
the war could have given to it?. Some of Mr. Paul Nash’s 
pictures suggest the almost obscene horror of the mutilated 
earth; but how much of that horror do we read into the pictures 
by the aid of the text and of our newspaper knowledge of the 
war, and what degree of purely artistic force will Mr. Nash’s 
pictures have for a generation to which this war is as distant 
a thing as the Napoleonic wars are to us? Is there much in 
Mr. Nash’s pictures that the artistic imagination—the very 
business of which is to see earth and man more intensely than the 
work-a-day imagination does—could not have created for 
itself out of its inner material? How much of the imaginative 
musician’s experiences at the Front will serve as plastic material 
to him in after years?” 








































































A MAJOR POET AMONG MINORS 


T IS SO LONG since we have heard of any other kind of 
poetry than war-poetry that a recall to a verse-writer of the 
last decade and more makes him seem an ancient. Mrs. 

Katharine Tynan-Hinkson summons Francis Thompson from a 
not far-buried past, and we remember how his name was once 
on many lips, in spite of the fact that she 








Hardly any one now would care to question-his plaee in the 
galaxy.”’ 

Thompson was able to talk, and his one-time associates now 
look back with ‘“‘sharp regret” to his loss. 

““He was of the great talkers, and he would walk up and 
down the drawing-room at Palace Court, clutching his dirty little 
pipe between his fingers while he poured out his flood of argu- 
ment. Coventry Patmore thought his prose 





seems to think he had little success. She 


better than his poetry, and his talk better 





says in The Bookman (London) that “‘he 
came, a major poet in a time of minor poets”’; 
and he suffered neglect because ‘‘major 
themes were not generally appealing, unless 
one had religion.”” The literary papers talked 
a great deal about him at least because his 
life had presented so many ups and downs. 
He had been so poor that he found himself 
reduced to selling matches for a living in 
the neighborhood of Covent Garden; or he 
got a penny, perhaps, for opening carriage- 
doors for people who arrived at the theaters. 
From these hardships he was rescued by Mr. 
Wilfred Meynell and taken home to live his 
last days in some comfort. Mrs. Tynan- 
Hinkson says, too, that the critics then fell 
‘upon him “for his extravagant vocabulary,” 
and dismissed him as an “‘over-praised per- 
son and the poet of a coterie.”” This does 
not make Mrs. Tynan-Hinkson lament; she 
thinks “it may not be well for a poet when 
his way is made too smooth,”’ unless, indeed, 
he happens to have qualities that will help 
him meet such opposition: 





“The other essential poet contemporary 
with Francis Thompson, W. B. Yeats—I can 
answer for it—found no smoothness in the 
first steps of his road in his own country. 








From the Londen ** Bookman.’* 
FRANCIS THOMPSON AT 
THE AGE OF EIGHTEEN. 


“Never was one who sat on the 
heights so lowly, so simple, so eager 
to admire.” 


than either; but Patmore loved to startle; 
he was, perhaps, hardly in earnest in these 
opinions: I’m afraid that we used to poke 
fun at the poor poet, a fun which was per- 
fectly aware that its object was a genius. 
He took the fun very well. I hope it kept 
well within limits. He had such queer, odd, 
unworldly ways that one had to poke fun 
at him.” 

Evidently he scorned the early-rising 
hour of the lark, as did Charles Lamb, for 
Mrs. Tynan-Hinkson relates that he never 
minded when Mrs. Meynell, arriving an 
hour late for lunch with him in her train, 
would enter with profuse apologies: ‘‘Oh, 
dear K. T., I am so sorry. Francis would 
not get up, altho the children have called 
him at intervals of five minutes ever since 
nine o’clock this morning.” Like Lionel 
Johnson, Thompson was a complex bundle of 
nerves, and, like him, “‘seems to have come 
of a family which had little perceptions of 
his needs and his value to humankind.” 





Having said this, Mrs. Tynan-Hinkson 
confesses a sense of -injustice to Lionel 
Johnson's family, who, she imagines, were 
only ‘‘aloof from their poet.”” With 
Thompson the matter was graver, for some 
of Thompson’s own family seemed to find 





- ‘‘a dangerous sensuality’’ in a poem of his 





But Mr. Yeats has the faculty of getting 
home on his self-constituted critics. After 
the surprize of the first onslaught, the poet, waking from his 
dreams, sent a shaft at his adversary which got him in a vital 

It was a rapier against a bludgeon, for I admit, or sub- 
mit, that Mr. Yeats’s adverse critics had no claim at all to be 
ealled critical. 

“It was Yeats’s personality, certain mannerisms entirely 
genuine and unconscious, added to his terrible capacity for hitting 
back, that exasperated the plain man. The plain man was, 
perhaps, never aware of Thompson at all. If he had been he 
would not have wanted to attack him, for the poet had a per- 
sonality entirely disarming. He was appealingly humble with 
an occasional flash of arrogance. He was extremely human. 
His musiard-colored suit, his short clay pipe, the evening paper 
in which he studied the records of cricket, would have mollified 
the plain man. Never was one who sat on the heights so lowly, 
so simple, so eager to admire. About his human personality 
there was nothing of the white blackbird. - 

**Lionel Johnson complained that he had sinned against the 
English language in those strange, magnificent, difficult words 
he loved to make use of. Probably the words annoyed the crities 
as miuch as Mr. Yeats’s love-lock, or his odd mannerism of 
stopping short in the middle of a room and looking down at his 
feet if you happened to be introduced to him. When the 
“Wanderings of Oisin,’ or ‘Usheen,’ as Mr. Yeats prefers to call 
it now, first appeared, a red-haired Dublin journalist said, 
taking up the book from my table: ‘This fellow thinks too 
‘much of himself, and I am going to slate him.’ His criticism 
did not leave much unsaid. Well, doubtless the critics, or a 
section of them, thought that the gorgeous and resounding 
vocabulary of Thompson’s ‘Odes’ pointed to the fact that the 
poet thought too much aboyt himself. Whereas, dealing with 
mighty subjects, he was making new words or compositions of 
words to express his thoughts, as tho a painter of ‘sunsets had 
made new mixings of scarlet and gold and rose and sapphire. 
But the. sifting of Time has been quick in Thompson’s ease. 
Out of the clouds of doubt he has come sailing like the moon. 





called ‘‘Dream Tryst,’’ and the defense the 
present writer puts up could come only from an Irish pen: 


“Think of it! Was ever such profanation? Why, the poem 
might spring as a living fountain in the Courts of Paradise 
before the face of the Most High. Could anything be purer? 


The breaths of kissing night and day 
Were mingled in the Eastern Heaven, 
Throbbing with unheard melody 
Shook Lyra all its star-chord seven, 
When Dusk shrunk cold and Light trod shy, 
And Dawn's gray eyes were troubled gray, 
And souls went palely up the sky 
And mine to Lucidé. 


There was no change in her sweet eyes 
Since last I saw those sweet eyes shine; 
There was no change in her deep heart 
Since last that deep heart knocked at mine. 
Her eyes were clear, her eyes were Hope's 
Wherein did ever come and go 
The sparkle of the fountain drops 
From her sweet soul below. 


The chambers in the house of dreams 
Are fed with so divine an air 
That Time’s hoar wings grow young therein, 
And they who walk there are most fair. 
I joyed for me, I joyed for her, 
Who with the Past must girt about 
Where our tast kiss still warms the air, 
Nor can her eyes go out. 


‘Curiously enough, the image of the first lines of this unearthly 
love-song, so far removed from the things of sense, was the image 
of an Irish peasant who, being bidden to come early to the hay- 
cutting, said, ‘I’ll be there when the night kisses the dawn.’ 

* *Dream-Tryst,’ ‘The Hound of Heaven’ and ‘In No Strange 
Land’: in these, if he had written nothing less, is warranted 
Francis Thompson’s right to stand by Shelley in English poetry.” 
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OUR LITERARY INDEPENDENCE OF 
ENGLAND 


E ARE GROWING UP, or at least like to think so. 

So much and more credit is given us by The Saturday 

Review (London), which will: be remembered by not 
only the oldest among us as one of our sternest judges. The 
fact, if such it is, that leads T’he Saturday Review to this sapient 
declaration is that Americans “import very little English liter- 
ature or English drama,” and 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne or of Mr. Alfred Noyes. Of the 
adaptability in taste and intelligence required for naturalizing 
an English author in Chicago we will say nothing, for the moment. 
A nation which has just knighted the Manxman and suffered 
Mr. Pemberton Billing must be shy for a while of alluding to 
such matters.” 


It is not so much literature as the stage that leads The Saturday 
Review to speak of the changed conditions. The occasion is the 
successful production in London of two American farces, ‘‘ The 

Naughty Wife” and “Fair 





and Warmer,” and the onus 





what we do import is ‘‘care- 
fully selected with particular 
reference to American taste, 
which is something quite dif- 
ferent from English taste.” 
The Review recognizes this 
latter fact without really seeing 
that the American book-read- 
ing and playgoing world is 
infused with far more racial 
elements than it had at the 
time when, as The Review 
again says, ‘the United States 
imported their literature and 
drama wholesale from Great 
Britain.” ‘“‘Growing up” is 
an easier way of stating the 
difference, which is certainly 
keenly felt by The Saturday 
Review, for it looks back to the 
times of our wholesale absorp- 
tion of English books and plays 
as ‘‘now almost historical,” 





and ‘‘poignantly regretted by ee Sk 


From the Loudon Bookman 





the English dramatic authors 
and novelists who remember 
them, and still, perhaps, are 
living upon the interest of 








“Coventry Patmore thought his prose better than his poetry, and 
-his talk better than either.” 


is wholly placed on the Brit- 
ish stage, not because the im- 
portations are so bad, but so 
good. We read: 


“Nothing could more sig- 
nally proclaim the downfall 
of London as the leading 
theatrical clearing-house of the 
world than these two importa- 
tions. It is, not simply that 
they are American by hall- 
mark. We have long been 
reduced to importing Ameri- 
can plays by dozens, owing to 
the gradual stifling of English 
dramatic activities by the the- 
atrical undertakers and show- 
men who now manage the 
bulk of our entertainments. 
What is even more significant 
than the American trade-mark 
of these plays is their French 
origin. We now import from 
America not only American 
plays of American life and of 
an American type, but also 





th Fe 8 — plays which the Americans 


have themselves imitated from 


NEVILLE LYTTON’S PORTRAIT OF FRANCIS THOMPSON Paris. We are apparently no 


longer equal to the miserable 
business of Bowdlerizing and 
ory adapting French farce for Lon- 








American dollars easily earned 

and prudently invested in good securities.’”” The present 
situation is set forth, if not sympathetically, at least without 
tlie old slashing and crashing style that used to make The 
Saturday Review so titillating to American readers. It observes: 


“The Americans now like their novels and plays to be written 
in the American dialect and in accordance with standards and 
prejudices which have no reference to what the English may be 
thinking or achieving. The old procedure for an American 
usually an American woman) who wanted to acquire a standing 
in the polite world was to read English books—to know all about 
Tennyson and Browning and to regret that Dickens wrote 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit.’ Some of them came to London to absorb 
the English humanities on the spot. Others merely insisted 
that the American publishers should provide them punctually 
with the English books of the hour. One quaint result of the 
old American habit was that Americans usually knew more 
than we did about English classical authors recently dead. We 
have all met the American traveler in some spot or other secular 
to us but sacred to him because Ruskin or Herbert Spencer had 
done something there. We have met scores of Americans of the 
older generation who could tell us more than we had ever heard 
or dreamed of concerning some celebrated author or other whom 
they were taking very seriously and we were taking for granted. 
Americans do not take English authors seriously to-day. If an 
English author desires admittance to the American market in 
these days he must study American life and consult American 
taste, and the studying and consulting of America are usually 
fatal to his prestige at home. If an author fails to win the ap- 
proval of the best English critics, it is not a bad plan for him to 
see what he can do on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
Americans may admire in him: the qualities which we most 
heartily dislike. The English authors who succeed in America 
to-day often seem to be parting with their English birth- 
right for a mess of American pottage. Consider the case of 


don consumption. To get to 
the boulevards, we go to Broadway. London, which once sup- 
plied New York with English plays, now goes to New York for 
plays which are not even American. There is nothing in 
either of the American farces under discussion which could 
not be as well done in London by any playwright who had 
made a study of the French farce of intrigue.” 


The London weekly thinks English playwrights are getting 
their deserts, for— 


‘*Nothing has been more pitiable in English theatrical history 
than the way in which London has persisted in accepting Paris 
as a model for farce without even having come at the spirit or 
having so much as accepted the root assumption on which the 
French models are based. 

‘*For generations we have tinkered and toyed with the French 
farce of intrigue, attempting at the same time to enjoy its 
impropriety and to make it respectable. The ordinary Bowdler- 
ized farce from Paris, with its wit emasculated, its meaning 
mislaid, its humor blunted or disguised, never had a chance 
against any play, however derived, which had in it a vistage of 
life. The public mind could only think of such ‘bodiless crea- 
tions’ as Cleopatra thought of Mardian. The American faree- 
writers, who model themselves on Paris, handle their material 
fearlessly and skilfully. Their work is derived, but it is honestly 
derived. They exploit the humor of man’s infidelity to woman 
and woman’s infidelity to man with precision and clarity. They 
know what they are about, and do not, like our English authors, 
pretend that they are about something entirely different. They 
make their points and do not continually avoid them. They 
have studied their models carefully; they realize exactly where 
the fun comes in; and they set to work to do the same sort of 
things themselves, starting from first principles. There is no 
reason why the English should import The Naughty Wife’ 
at great expense from Paris. There is still less reason why they 
should import her from New York.” 
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AT AN AMERICAN RED-CROSS HOSPITAL IN ENGLAND. 


Nurses and wounded enjoy recreation-hours amid the stillness of green woods and the freshness of limpid streams at Paignton, Devonshire 
The noise and grime of service at the Front, though not forgotten, seem very far away. 
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MOBILIZING AN ARMY OF MERCY 


N APPEAL TO ALL THAT IS KINDEST and most 
devoted in womanhood is issued from Washington 
for 25,000 nurses to help in the care of the sick and 

wounded. In this work lies woman’s chief share in carrying 
the war on to victory, and so many nurses have been sent abroad 
that our need here is positively urgent, and, according to 
Surgeon-General W. C. Gorgas, ‘‘no type of service is of 
more importance at this time.”” The call is sounded throughout 
the country, and it is expected that each State will be prompt 
and eager to supply its quota of women volunteers. It is 
pointed out that just as nurses at the Front are ‘‘ doing their bit”’ 
to make the world safe for democracy, so likewise do these 
women who prepare for nursing service at home and abroad. 
Moreover, they are entering an honored profession in which they 
ean earn their living while ‘“‘from the very outset of their course 


serving their country as well as learning.’” To mobilize 25,000. 


ministrants of merey an army school of nurses has been estab- 
lished under the direction of the Army Medical Department, 
and branch training-schools will be founded in many of the mili- 
tary hospitals in the United States. 
young women between the ages of nineteen and thirty-five 


It is proposed to admit 


years who have the advantage of a high-school education or 
its equivalent. While caring for the sick and wounded soldiers, 
women who enter the nursing-schcol will be enrolled in classes 
which will lead to a diploma in nursing should the military 
hospital continue in operation for the full period of the three- 
year course. In case the cessation of hostilities should occur 
before the completion of this period, a certificate will be issued 
entitling the holder to credit in a civil hospital for the branches 
in nursing successfully completed and the terms of service in 


the army school of nvvsing. In a call issued from Washingion 


by joint action of Surgeon-General Gorgas, Dr. Rupert Blue, 
Surgeon-General of the United States Public Health Service; 
Mr. H. P. Davison, Chairman War Council, American Red 
Cross; Dr. Franklin Martin, Chairman General Medical Board, 
Council of National Defense; and Mrs. Anna Howard Shaw, 
Chairman Woman’s Committee, Council of National Defense, 
we read: 





** Across the sea, from France, with every closing day of the 
heroic struggle of our fighting men, there comes a more impera- 
tive call to the women of America to assume their full share of 
responsibility in winning this world-war for the right of men, 
women, and nations to live their own lives and determine their 
own fortunes. 

‘There exists now an extreme necessity for at least 25,000 
women of character, intelligence, and education to fill the gaps 
in our hospital staffs caused by the calling of many thousands 
of skilled nurses to the fighting front 

“There is only one way to fill these gaps: by keeping our 
hospital training-schools supplied with students, who are not 
only preparing for service abroad and at home at the end of their 
course and at the same time are equipping themselves to earn 
their living in one of the ablest of professions, but from the very 
outset of their course are serving their country as well as learning. 

“The Surgeon-General of the United States Army, the Sur- 
geon-General of the United States Public Health Service, the 
American Red Cross, the General Medical Board, and the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense there- 
fore unite in an earnest appeal for 25,000 young women, be- 
tween the ages of nineteen and thirty-five, to enroll in what 
shall be called the United States Student Nurse Reserve. 

“The enrolment began July 29, 1918. Those who register in 
this volunteer body will engage to hold themselves in readiness 
until April 1, 1919, to be assigned to training-schools in civilian 
hospitals or to the army nursing-school and begin their course 
of study and active student nursing. 

‘“*The service for which we are asking calls for the best that the 
womanhood of America can offer in courage, devotion, and 
resourcefulness. We can not go forward to victory oversea if 
the wives and families of our fighters are not sustained in health 
and strength; if we can not protect our workers against the 
hazards of war-industries; if we can not defeat accident and 
disease, our enemies at home. 

“Upon the health of the American people will depend the 
spirit of their forces in the field. 

** Acting on the urgency of the need, the State divisions of the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense are re- 
quested through their local units to enroll the 25,000 women 
needed. 

“We ask the women of America to support us in our further 
effort not to lower American hospital standards and tu give us 
the practical assurance of their support by going to the nearest 
recruiting-station established by the Woman’s Committee of the 
Council of National Defense on or after July 29 and enrolling 
in the United States Student Nurse Reserve.”’ 
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OUR CHRISTIAN DUTY TOWARD THE 
GERMANS 


O CHRISTIAN must turn the other cheek to the Ger- 
mans until they ‘‘repent and bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance,” we hear from various religious editors 

who hold that the war-practises of the Huns have put them 
beyond the pale of civilization. But the French attitude is that 
even contrition will not whip the offending Adam out of a people 
such as this, remarks The 


here a suggestion in line with the wiping out of the Amalekites, 
which the Church continues to regard as a lesson profitable for 
the instruction of her children. To the human judgment no 
falling away by the Israelites could justify so completely as the 
deliberate firing upon hospitals the stern denunciation, ‘Shall 
I not visit for these things, saith the Lord, and shall not my 
soul be avenged on such a nation as this?’”’ 


Even when we consider the words and deeds of our Lord him- 
self, The Guardian goes on to say, we find there were times when 
he was angry with evil-doers, as, for example, when he drove the 








only beating them that will 
bring contrition in its train. 
This weekly orvan of the 
Chureh of Enzland thinks 
the French attitude correct 
and recalls a -wile-spread 
disposition in England in the 
early months cf the war to 
avoid ill will toward the 
rank and fle of the German 
enemy. Mr. IJ. G. Wells 
made note of this feelinz 
in ‘‘Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through” (1916), and when 
about the same time the 
German ‘‘Hymn of Hate’”’ 
was published, the British 
“received it with amuse- 
ment.’’ More recently Mr. 
Kipling gave voice to the 
growing note of resentment 
on England’s part when he 
wrote: 


Guardian (Londen), for it is - SIGS 
| 
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It was not part of their blood, 
It came to them very late, 
With long arrears to make good, 
When the English began to hate. 





To-day, The Guardian as- 





A STATELY HOME OF ENGLAND HOUSING AMERICAN NURSES AND WOUNDED 
Said to be the finest coast hospital in the world, this former residence of an American, Mr. Paris Singer, was 
equipped and given to the British Government early in the war. Since our entry into the conflict it has 
become known as American Red Cross Hospital No. 21. 


Service 








sures us, no thoughtful ob- 

server can doubt that the methods by which the Germans wage 
war are the cause of a very different spirit from that which at 
first was willing to attribute all their evil ambition to the Ger 
man military clique and was anxious to plead with the Almighty 
on behalf of these enemy people. We read on: 


“So sane a man as the Labor representative, Mr. Hodge, 
declared that if he lived to the age of Methuselah his hatred of 
the Germans would never die; while Mr. Havelock Wilson said 
that the boycott decided upon last year by the seamen was to 
last at least a month for every fresh crime committed, the time 
total now reaching five years and eight months, and that in the 
seafaring industry 250,000 men were determined not to tolerate 
any German on a British ship and would not take a ship to any 
German port so long as this boycott lasted. 

‘‘Faced with this vast difference of outlook—the wide gulf 
between the resentful and the excusing—it is difficult for any 
man who desires to remain both a patriot and a Christian to 
choose his. course. He recognizes that it is wrong as well as 
dangerous to attempt to speak peace to men whose mentality 
finds in the sinking of hospital ships and Lusitanias occasions 
for rejoicing and the striking of medals, or that can callously 
and knowingly bomb a whole hospital area. It is impossible to 
read a letter such as that of Lord Denbigh in The Times concern- 
ing the treatment of British prisoners without feeling that to 
talk weak platitudes about forgiveness to the Germans is simply 
to encourage a whole nation in its wickedness. . . . A Times 
correspondent, writing of the attack on the hospitals said: 
‘No circumstance of savagery seems to have been omitted. If 
the members of some savage tribe committed against the Ger- 
mans one tithe of the horrors which the Germans perpetrated 
on Sunday night, the Germans would consider themselves justi- 
fied in wiping the whole tribe off the face of the earth, and the 
civilized world would probably approve their action.” We have 


traffickers out of the temple. Again, those who object to stiff 
phrases about the Germans would presumably never use so 
strong an expression about them as “generation of vipers,” 
yet our Lord did not hesitate to apply this epithet to the Phari- 
sees, who were never guilty of such crimes against humanity as 
the Central Powers have been. We are asked to remember also 
that tho he bade his disciple forgive his brother not seven times 
only, but seventy times seven, yet he based forgiveness on the 
assumption that the errant brother had on seventy times seven 
occasions asked for pardon. The Germans have never, so far 
as we know, says The Guardian, been conscious of the need of 
forgiveness even by Belgium or Servia, and it cites authorities 
to prove that ‘‘the state of mind which is a necessary preliminary 
to forgiveness has never arisen in Germany.”’ Another con- 
sideration almost invariably overlooked from a national point of 
view is that ‘‘no man liveth or dieth to himself, and if there is one 
lesson that has been brought home more than ancther to all of 
us—we trust to the lasting good of the nation—it is this great 
lesson of mutual dependence. This same dependence makes us 
stewards of other people’s happiness, and in national matters 
above all it is required that a steward shouid be found faithful.” 
The Guardian recurs to the early days of the war when “‘a sense 
of diffused Christianity made the careless heart of the Briton 
loath to believe evil of any people, and especially of any people 
calling themselves Christians, and to the weakness in prosecuting 
the war that resulted from this mental attitude,’ and it urges 
that ‘‘we have to be very careful indeed that as trustees we are 
never tempted to betray our trust by any similar laxness, even if 
































































that laxness shelters itself behind such a phrase as ‘loving our 
enemies.’”’ 

As an instance of the feeling in the American religious press 
on this point, The Biblical World (Chicago) tells us that we can 
love our enemies, but ‘“‘we can not like them.’’ Christian love 
does not condone evil nor does Jesus insist on any such miracle, 
we are told by this authority, for— 


“To love people is to treat them as we should like to be 
treated, and to wish them well. If their enmity to us is due 
to our own wrong-doing, we must remove the cause, cost it what 
it may. If it is due to their wrong-doing, we must try to get 
them to abandon their practises. If they then refuse to be 
reconciled, they are to be ostracized. 

“That is the plain teaching of Jesus. 

*“‘Can we love our enemies while we are at war with them? 
Not if our love means affection for them or indifference to their 
wrong-doing. Love for enemies does not mean that we should 
suffer them to do others harm; that we should approve their 
brutality, condone their atrocities, or submit to their oppression. 
We have a nation to preserve, a civilization, political ideals, and 
liberties to safeguard. 

“*We shall love the Germans in the sense that we shall be re- 
conciled with them as soon as they convince us that we have done 
them wrong or they are converted to a regard for human rights 
and international justice. If they refuse such reconciliation, 
persist in robbing other nations, justify rape, massacres, deporta- 
tions, starvation, and terrorization in the name of patriotism, 
love for them will not lead us to neglect love for their victims. 
If they threaten the world with the sword, we shall protect the 
world with the sword. 

**Love for our enemies can not make us indifferent to our 
obligations to protect those who are not our enemies. That 
too is love, and of the noblest sort. 

**Love for our enemies is not moral if it deadens our indigna- 
tion against the crimes they perpetrate.” 

We shall not be kept from killing our enemies tho we love them, 
‘if they compel us to choose that as the only way in which our 
love for their victims can find expression,” and The Biblical 
World recalls that we did not choose the method, for we were 
forced into war when we sought peace. Yet we need not hate 
Germany in the sense that we wish it ill, and we have no desire 
to crush the nation because it is unchristian, for we will not 
‘soil our souls by vengeance,” and 

“German women shall not suffer at our hands because Bel- 
gian women have suffered unmentionable injury from German 
soldiers. German civilians shall not be shot because Belgian 
and French civilians have been shot in batches. German work- 
men and farmers will not be made slaves of martial law because 
the workmen and farmers of Belgium, France, Poland, and the 
Ukraine have been deported and maltreated. Germans need 
not fear we shall violate treaties because they have made a 
mockery of treaties. 

“Indignation and loathing are not hatred. Self-protection 
is not vindictiveness. National action for the sake of world-peace 
is not vengeance. 

“*Christians do not hate because they fight. We seek not ven- 
geance, but internationai justice. When peace comes we shall 
ask no indemnities or punitive suffering. We shall help Ger- 
mans when Germans will let us help them. Our sense of justice 
will extend to them as to all the world. 

**But such love will not excuse their brutalities or make us 
indifferent to the danger of the repetition of German crimes. 

‘We shall love our enemies, but we shall not disarm until 
they are harmless. If they repent and bring fcrth fruits meet 
for repentance, we shall welcome their return to civilization. 

“Until that day we shall fight them. For love that seeks to 
do men good is cowardice when it refuses to prevent them from 
doing wrong.” 





, TO EVANGELIZE RUSSIA—While the political salvation of 
Russia is a grave concern of the Allies, her spiritual need has 
given origin to the Russian Missionary and Educational Society 
incorporated in Pennsylvania, the object of which is to make a 
great religious drive for her redemption. Similar societies’ in 
France, England, Sweden, Denmark, and other countries will 
participate, we learn through the press, and the big campaign 
is to be opened early next autumn. Moscow will be the clearing- 











house for the proposed giant revival, and there a tabernacle will 
be built at the cost of $300,000. Around the tabernacle will be 
grouped educational and vocational schools, ranging from 
kindergartens to colleges. It is planned also to have two 
orphanages for war-children and a training-school for two 
thousand students who will be employed in the task of spiritual- 
izing Russia. Pastor William Fetler, of the Moody Bible 
Institute, of Chicago, who is training one hundred men to go 
with him to Russia, is quoted in Chicago dispatches as saying 
that the society has sufficient means to begin the great work of 
redeeming Russia, and he explains that— 

‘Russia, hungry for religion, is like a vast field ready for 
planting. The Greek Chureh—more a police system than a 
chureh—against whose power four years ago all attacks were 
futile, has been abolished and its property seized by the radicals. 
Russia was more religious in the old days than she is now. It was 
a religion, however, that did not inspire or liberate. The present 


‘régime is without religion. 


““A coalition government is coming, a democracy like the 
United States. In a few months, perhaps in September, the 
revolution will begin to bear genuine fruit, and the real leaders 
of the people will go into control. Then will the big Russian 
soul seek spiritual consolation.” 

It is interesting to note that in the religious campaign the 
English language will be taught as well as the Russian, for, 
according to Pastor Fetler, the Russians realize the high place 
the English language now takes in the world. 





LOOKING OUT FOR THE FOLKS AT HOME 


NXIOUS RELATIVES OF SOLDIERS who have gone 
A abroad will welcome the latest plan of this Government 
to provide detailed information about those whose 
names appear in the casualty lists sent by General Pershing. 
The cable-lines are so heavily loaded that the War Department’s 
communication to the family of a soldier who has been killed or 
wounded or is “missing,” is necessarily brief, and naturally 
the suspense of the family in the case of messages open to ques- 
tion is very great. All obtainable information will be supplied 
henceforth by the Bureau of Communication of the American 
Red Cross, which was originally formed as the Bureau of In- 
formation and Casualties. It has other functions, but chiefly 
will aim its effort to relieve the strain on American families who 
receive word that their soldier-son is on a casualty list. Mr. 
William J. Castle, Jr., Director of the Bureau in Washington, 
is quoted in the daily press as saying: 


‘‘Our work is supplementary to the War Department’s, and 
before speaking of it I ought to say something about the reports 
of casualties sent out to the families of the boys on the list. 
The War Department makes every effort to convey this informa- 
tion humanely and accurately. If the telegram reads ‘slightly 
wounded’ there is no cause for alarm. The telegram means 
literally what it says. ‘Seriously wounded’ means that the case 
is grave, but with the development of surgery and medicine in 
this war by far the greater number of ‘seriously wounded’ men 
recover. Naturally, the family is in suspense until news of the 
outcome is received, but it is useless to send frantic appeals to 
the War Department during this period of anxiety. . The War 
Department has given all the information it possesses. 

“Tt is here that our assistance comes in, and owing to certain 
cireumstances we will often be able to give the desired informa- 
tion almost immediately after the first report is received by the 
family from the War Department. It is about two weeks after 
the casualty has taken place before the family is notified by the 
War Department; this delay is for military reasons. Our Red- 
Cross searchers in the hospitals in France are instructed to report 
to us without delay every serious case. This information is as 
complete as military regulations will permit. It tells how the 
wound was received, just what it is, how the patient is getting 
along, the estimated time of the convalescence. This informa- 
tion, as soon as the military censor has passed on it, is sent to 
our office at Paris, whence it is forwarded without delay, in 
special mail-sacks, to our office at Washington.” 
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The Health Thermometer 


That is the only one to watch 





































When your whole body abounds in health and energy you 
don’t care what the mercury says. All weather is good 
weather when your appetite and digestion are in good work- 
ing order. That is the important thing. 





Start your dinner or supper today with 





Campbell’s Tomato Soup | 


There is nothing like it to promote a lively appetite and good digestion. 


It is nature's own tonic—the juice of fresh red-ripe tomatoes—blended 
with choice butter and other nourishing ingre- 
dients. It cannot be surpassed for wholesome 
quality and tempting flavor. 


It is all pure nourishment. You have no 
waste, no labor, no cooking cost. It comes to 
you perfectly cooked and seasoned. You 
save fuel. You do not heat up: the house, 
nor yourself. 





Serve it as a Cream of Tomato. The 
United States Department of Agriculture de- 
clares that such a soup yields 50 per cent 
more energy than the same amount of milk. 


Or serve it with the simple addition of 
boiled rice or noodles if you want it still more 
hearty. This: gives you the best part of a 
nutritious light meal all ready to serve in 
three minutes. 


No need of heavy meat meals in sultry 
weather. A simple diet is in better accord 
with the national food program and better for 
your own health and vigor, too. Now is 
the time when all Americans should be 
at their best. 


Order it by the dozen. This 
is the convenient and 
economical way. 


21. kinds 





42 The Literary Digest for August 3, 1918: 
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Buy the Power = 
With the Machine 


The great‘advantage of electrical power in your factory can 
be fully realized only by making the electric motor a part 
of the machine it drives. 


With the motor mounted on the same base, there is no 
slipping of belts, no power wasted in friction or in turning 
counter shafts, and pulleys. Every ounce of power from 
the motor goes to useful work. 


In order that you may get this maximum benefit from motor 
drive, Lincoln Engineers are co-operating with the leading 
manufacturers of all types of machinery. They are deter- 
mining just how much power and what kind of power is 
needed for a machine, then furnishing a motor which will 
exactly meet that demand. 


Buy your machine complete with a Lincoln Motor ready to 
connect to your electrical lines. It will assure you of eco- 
nomical, satisfactory operation under all conditions. 


““Link Up With Lincoln’’ 


Under water over 3 years 


whhowt domsoan. The Lincoln Electric Co. 
ms ’ Cleveland, Ohio 
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SONNET sequence, well done, is no 
mean achievement, but when it is a 
humorous sequence as well, it is somewhat 
of a feat. Yet Arthur Guiterman has ac- 
complished it admirably in Harper’s Mag- 
azine—inspired by tea! From this series 
we quote the first two of the sonnets. 


AFTFRNOON TEA 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
A SONNET SEQUENCE 


As wildly raged the tea-imbibing throng 

About the urn, with measured step and slow, 
The mighty spirits of the realm of song 

(At some weird séance on the floor below 
Materialized), among them moved, amazed 

At what they heard. A teacup dropt and broke, 
All unregarded, when, with hand upraised, 

Full solemnly the shade of Milton spoke: 


RESIGNATION 


When I consider how my time is spent 
At gatherings to meet some tender bride, 
Or “Just a few dear friends,’’ or, wo betide! 
Some foreign superperson, eloquent, 
Whom women rave about, or, ill-content, 
Some bashful English poet, wistful-eyed, 
Who yearns, I know, to run away and hide— 
Rebelliously I question, ‘‘Was I meant 
To hear this talk that runs around in rings? 
And must I waste the blesséd afternoon?” 
Then, “‘ Hush!”’ says Patience; “Think upon 
the fate 
Of those who needs must pass the tea and things— 
Who may not say, ‘Good-by,’ as you shall soon— 
Who have to serve, and, likewise, stand 
and wait!” 


Backed up against a shelf whereon reposed 
His works (with leaves uncut, I sadly fear), 

Stood Wordsworth. Intermittently he dozed, 
The solitary Bard of Windermere; 

Then, waking from a pleasant forty winks, 
He drew about his shape its cloak of gray; 

And, borrowing a sonnet-form, methinks 
Employed by Shelley, thus he said his say: 


II 


SOME FOLKS ARE TOO MUCH WITH US 
Some folks are too much with us; much too much. 
“Yes,"’ sighed the lady with the gems galore, 

“One's life in Europe puts one out of touch 
With matters here; but then, this dreadful war 
Just fairly drove us back. And we had such 
A weary hunt to find a house, before 
We took that spacious, fine old Tudor place, 
Or mansion, rather. Then the coal, you know! 
We burn twelve tons a week in any case; 
But no one would deliver it, and so 
We had to send the touring-cars with Brace, 
Our second-man, the five chauffeurs, and Fred, 
To load and fetch it home and store it!"" ‘Oh, 
I'm glad you are so rich!"’ said I, and fled. 


The Buffalo Evening News publishes an 
aid to the study of Robert Browning, which 
runs: 

GUIDE TO R. BROWNING 


By G. L. K. 


Morning, evening, noon, and night, 
Praise the Lord, sang Theocrite. 


In hamlet, village, town, or city, 
Praise the Lord, sang 'Theocrite. 


In full dress, dinner coat, or nightie, 
Praise the Lord, sang Theocrite. 








In subway, surface car, or street, 
Praise the Lord, sang Theocrite. 


In moderation, or mediocrity, 
Praise the Lord, sang Theocrite. 


And as I wonder which was right, 
Praise the Lord, sang Theocrite. 


W_y this Buffalo journal should be so 
worriea on the subject of rime is a little 


puzzling, as rime is somewhat out of 
1ashion. Free verse is the order of the 


day. This moves Punch to wrath and he 
chastises the free-versifiers in an admirable 
technical poem: 


BALLADE OF FREE VERSE 


Up to the end of the great Queen's reign 
Pegasus proved a tractable steed; 

Verse was metrical, mostly sane; 
‘**Fleshly”’ singers who wished to exceed 
Seldom, however great was their need, 

Held that prosody was a crime. 

Critics were one and all agreed: 

“Poets will never abandon rime.” 


Now, inspired by a high disdain, 
Grudging the past its rightful meed, 
Georgian minstrels, might and main, 
Urge that verse must be wholly freed 
Now and forever from rules that lead 
Singers in chains to a jingling chime; 
Slaves of the obscurantist screed: 
“Poets will never abandon rime.” 


Milton and Tennyson give them pain; 
Marinetti ’s the man they heed, 

Grim apostle of stress and strain, 
Noise, machinery, smell, and speed. 
Yet the best of the British breed, 

Fighters who sing mid blood and grime, 
Lend new force to the ancient rede: 

“ Poets will never abandon rime.”’ 

ENvoy 

Prince, vers libre is a noxious weed; 
Verse that is blank may be sublime; 

Still, in spite of the Georgian creed, 
Poets will never abandon rime. 


Here is another humorous ballade from 
the London New Age, where C. S. D., 
departing for the Front, takes leave of his 
fellow jester “‘Triboulet’’: 


BALLADE DES REGRETS 
(To TRIBOULET) 
By C. 8S. D. 


Grim war envelops me, a tiny thing, 
In its great swirling hurricane of wo: 
The drum, the bugle, and the cannon ring 
Discordant in my burning ears as tho 
It were an echo from the world below. 
The distant yearnings that my heart outpoured 
Confront me like the dead; but yet I know 
The pen, indeed, is mightier than the sword. 


Still through the maze undying mem'ries cling, 
Of youthful dreams, of days of long ago, 

When through great Homer’s pages wandering, 
Where cool, translucent streams, unharried, flow, 
Or fragrant flowers their charméd beauties show, 

Myself was lost, all other things ignored, 

In Poetry’s embrace. (Twas ever so!) 

The pen, indeed, is mightier than the sword. 


All now is changed. In strife and hurrying, 

In rush and bustle, men like minims glow, 
In mass of lead and steel the warriors bring, 

To do destruction in their puppet show. 

This, too, will change, as swift as breezes blow 
After a storm, so after war’s discord 

Fair peace will reign, for, tho men come and go, 
The pen, indeed, is mightier than the sword, 





Envoy 


Friend Triboulet, I go to fight the foe, 

And leave to you fresh regions unexplored: 
Aprés la guerre, mon ami, we will show 

Our pen, indeed, is mightier than our sword. 


The New Age is dedicated to Gild 
Socialism, but it has its lighter moments, 
From a number in an unusually hilarious 
mood we select two poems which are models 

| of how humorous verse should be written: 


REFLECTIONS 
By H. 


H. MytTron 


Sometimes I see a man with stern-set jaw, 
Untrue, untamed, regardless of the law. 
Sometimes a man with laughing face—above, 
A babe’s: him all the world must love. 
Sometimes a fresh young fellow setting out, 
Smooth-cheeked, clear-ey ed, sans fear or shame or 
doubt, 
Upon adventure or some high emprise. 
Again, a tired man with dark-rimmed eyes 
And hot, uneasy skin and twisted mouth 
That tell a tale of yesternight’s mad drouth. 
Sometimes a treasured glance I win— 
A clean, lean sweep of cheek and chin, 
Contoured and hollowed like an anchorite. 
Sometimes there passes in my sight 
Another creature: on his face a mesh 
Of wrinkles and ignoble lines of flesh. . . . 
Mostly I hate the man and do abjure him: 
Anon, as when he smiles, I just endure him. 


But which of these I truly be 
I know not, nor I know withal 
Where lies the mystery—in me 
Or in the mirror in the hall. 


REFLECTIONS OF MY PATRON SAINT 
By Lieut. ANTHONY M. Lupovict, R. F. A. 


When the stag with his antlers gets caught in his 
foe's, 

And the two die enlocked amid plump, browsing 
does; 

When the lion, the ape, and the nimble gazel 

Lost their lives for their loves in ‘a brief taste of 


hell; 

They tear muscle from bone as in combat they 
close; 

For the male for his female must pay through the 
nose. 


When with assagai, arrow, or bludgeon he goes, 

From the forest or jungle, to battle with those 

Who have rivaled his claims in a fair maiden’s 
heart, 

The young savage invokes, ere he ventures to 
start, 

All the blessings of parent and priest; for he knows 

That the male for his female must pay through 
the nose. 


When the civilized citizen tries to dispose 
In his favor the heart of a Mary or Rose, 








And her family waits till he’s able to bring 

Some just claim to indulge his warm passion of 
Spring, 

A life’s care is the minimum term they impose; 

For the male for his female must pay through the 
nose. 


And when war breaks upon us, and precious blood 


flows, 

And the youth of the world reels beneath its own 
blows, 

And it’s “Over the top!” with ‘your very last 
breath, 

While the blue-heavened thunder sows horror and 
death; 

Then the mud of the battle-field hugs your last 
throes; 

For the male for his female must pay through the 
nose. 
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B&B Donesiines 


Sterilized Again After Wrapping 


This means B&B Absorbent Cotton. 
Also B&B Bandages and Gauze — the 
dressings which come in contact with a 
wound, 

They are not only sterilized—and re- 
peatedly—in making. They are sterilized 
to the innermost fibre after they are 
wrapped. 

Our final process—after wrapping—is 


sterilizer. One of them is pictured above. 


: There we first create a vacuum. Then 
we force in live steam under pressure. 
Because of the vacuum, the super-heated 
steam penetrates the heart of every pack- 
age, and every germ is killed. 

We constantly prove this. From various parts 
of the package, including the center, we take out 
fibre for testing. These fibres are placed in a cul- 
ture medium and kept for days in an incubator. 
Thus we know that every fibre is utterly sterile 
and always. 


For every package comes to you sealed against 
germs and all contamination. 


This is costly—it is slow. But it seems the only 
way to bring you germ-free dressings. And they 
are vitally important, even on the smallest wound. 
For Safety’s Sake Always Ask for 
the B&B Double-Sure Products 


Absorbent Cotton 
Bandages, Gauze, 
Adhesive Plaster, Etc. X 


Buy Them From Your Druggist 


to place these dressings in a mammoth | 
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Safety’s Sake 
Be As Careful 


As Your Doctor Is 


Surgeons take endless precautions to 
have every dressing sterile. Gauzes in hos- 
pitals are sterilized after wrapping, and by 
this same vacuum process. The U.S. Army 
in its field dressings requires this final ster- 
ilization. 

Be as careful in your home. Every cut 
or scratch—even a pin-prick—offers dan- 
ger of infection. Have sterile Absorbent 
Cotton, sterile Bandages ever ready. Bring 
nothing else in contact with a wound. 

Call the doctor for any serious wound. 
But in the meantime don't infect it. 

Get B&B Safety Dressings— Absorbent 
Cotton, Gauze and Bandages. Get them 
now—have them ready for emergencies. 


Double-Sure 
Products 





ey Don’t take chances when this protection is 
aa Y so easily available. 
t aw : : 
Br oot \H Our First Aid Book 
: nod > ? \ . 

mer pine ‘Vee tells what to do before the doctor comes, in 

A eatin oi age Re every form of accident or emergency. It is 
“as \ Z wee me: written by an authority, and has 120 pic- 

\ Oe tures, dealing with sudden sickness, 


poisoning or accidents. We offer it 
free. 
Put it with your B&B Dressings. It 


may sometime save a life. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Surgical Dressings 


Chicago New York 


Toronto 
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IN THE LAST YEARS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR 
Mumphecgs, Charles A. Field, Camp, Hos- 


wr" and m in the Civil War: 1863-1865. 
. 428. Boston: Press of Geo. H. Ellis Company. 


s Postage, 12 cents. 

In these days of many ‘‘war-books”’ 
concerning the great struggle overseas, it is 
an inspiring change to come upon such a 
volume as this; to be reminded so vividly 
again of that lesser conflict, on American 
soil, which was terribly momentous to the 
American people; to read again of the 
hardships which were suffered and the 
perils which were faced by the ‘‘boys in 
blue” and the ‘“‘boys in gray.” Mr. 
Humphreys accepted service in 1863 as 
chaplain of the Second Massachusetts 
Cavalry Volunteers, whose Colonel was 
Charles Russell Lowell, the husband of Jose- 
phine Shaw Lowell, and a nephew of James 
Russell Lowell. Altho only a chaplain, 
and bearing no arms, Mr. Humphreys went 
with his command into many a battle, and 
had many narrow escapes. He was clearly 
a fighting chaplain, who took equal chances 
wit every officer and private, and paid 
the ponalty by capture and imprisonment. 
His whole book, he tells us near the end of 
its copious appendix, “‘has been a labor of 
love scattered over many years’’; and he 
has “felt that while the chords of the 
human heart thrill to the touch of courage 
and devotion, the story of the Civil War 
will find eager listeners and stimulate 
responsive heroisms.’”’ It is, indeed, an 
unvarnished tale, as he tells it, minute in 
its recitals of experience in camp and field, 
and full of human interest all the way 
through, intensified by its numerous por- 
traits of Massachusetts men. A fair idea 
of Mr. Humphreys’s style, and of the 
sentiment under it, will be obtained from 
this excerpt, portraying certain conditions 
existing in the spring of 1865, just previous 
to the surrender of Lee: 


‘“‘We now enter upon the closing scenes 
of this bloody drama of rebellion. When 
Grant learned that Sheridan was approach- 
ing by way of White House, he delayed the 
final movement in order that he might 
have the cavalry at hand for a decisive 
stroke. He felf that the force of the 
rebellion was nearly spent. By the cap- 
ture of Atlanta, Sherman had severed the 
Confederacy in twain, and had destroyed 
one of its chief sources for the supply of 
food and ammunition; and he was now 
sweeping a wide swath of desolation north- 
ward toward Virginia, threatening disaster 
to any force that might escape from before 
Grant’s tightening clutches. 

‘**By the crushing defeat of Hood before 
Nashville, Thomas had practically annihi- 
lated the Army of the West, and so put 
an end to the hopes of the Confederacy 
beyond the Alleghanies. And now Sheridan 
had destroyed those main branches of Lee’s 
communications — the Lynchburg Rail- 
road and the James River Canal. The 
effective forces of the rebellion were thus 
confined to the small region between the 
Neuse and the James, the Blue Ridge and 
the Atlantic. And even there its life was 
flickering; for it had lost its hold upon the 
people. They could no longer be drawn 
into enlistment by bribes nor threats. They 
could not be made to contribute even the 
necessary supplies for the army, except by 
foreed levies. The excitement and en- 
thusiasm that had taken them out of the 
Union had long since cooled. 





In deference to some hundreds of requests 
from subscribers in many parts of the country, 
we have decided to‘act as purchasing agents for 
any books reviewed in THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
Orders for such books will hereafter be promptly 
Silled on — of the purchase price, with the 
postage added, when required. Orders should 
be addrest to Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 











“The fair fields of Virginia, which were 
now to drink the last drops of sacrificial 
blood, had already swallowed up nearly 
one-half of the dreadful holocaust of 
precious lives—estimated at two millions 
wounded or disabled and half a million 
killed in the whole war over the whole 
extent of the country. How this proud 
State would have hesitated before throw- 
ing down the gage of battle, had she known 
how War with horrid front would stalk 
across her borders, trampling into barren- 
ness her fruitful fields, felliny her forests 
to give clearer sweep to his fiery coursers of 
destruction, reddening her streams with 
the blood of her chosen sons, and leaving 
her maimed and exhausted, her pride and 
her power crusht in a common ruin. Up 
to April 1, 1865, she had withstood, or 
driven back, or only partially yielded, 
before the furious onsets of the Union 
forces led successively by McDowell, 
McClellan, Pope, Burnside, Hooker, and 
Meade. But now Grant, with a more 
dogged persistency of purpose, was push- 
ing a cordon of impregnable force about 
the shattered remnants of the once proud 
Army of Northern Virginia, and nine days, 
only, served to crush them completely. 

**Lee’s forces at this time numbered on 
paper one hundred and sixty thousand 
men, but really he had only about fifty 
thousand troops. Still they had a marvel- 
ous energy of ‘espair, and, tho poorly 
clothed and fed, they were sustained by 
the brilliant record which their army had 
made; and Lee still hoped to prolong 
the war till terms more favorable to the 
Confederacy could be extorted from the 
Federal Government.” 


SHAKESPEARIAN FOUNDERS OF 
LIBERTY 

Gayley, Charles Mills (Litt.D., LL.D.). Shake- 
speare and the Founders of Liberty in America. 
8vo, pp. xii-270. ew York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. Postage, 12 cents. 

Tue Literary Diacsst recently (June 1) 
cited opinions from various authors con- 
cerning the advantage that will accrue if 
both British and Americans know (not only 
the outstanding common political facts and 
events, but) the contact of the two peoples 
in the way of ideals of liberty and govern- 
ment. Professor Gayley, of the University 
of California, reveals in the volume under 
discussion that through a circle intimately 
eonnected with the great dramatist ‘the 
institutions, the law, and the liberty, the 
democracy administered by the fittest,’ 
born in England and transmitted by a circle 
associated with Shakespeare, became pe- 
culiarly our own. The Colony of Vir- 
ginia and, through very close connection 
with some of the Virginia Company, also 
the settlements in Massachusetts owed the 
fundamental doctrines which distinguished 
their development to such men as the Earl 
of Southampton and Sir Edwin Sandys, 
who obtained ‘‘ The Great Charter” of 1618 
under which representative government 
came into being in Virginia. To the Earl 
the poet dedicated his ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” 
and his ‘“‘Rape of Lucrece. To the third 








Earl of Pembroke, another member of this 


















circle, the folio of Shakespeare’s plays was 
dedicated by the editors Heminges and 
Condell. In fact, the Virginia Company 
and the circle of Shakespeare were so inti- 
timately interconnected as in effect to form 
one society. 

An interesting chapter is that in which js 
established the foundation of ‘“‘The Tem- 
pest”’ upon a private letter which recounted 
the experience of Sir George Somers and 
Sir Thomas Gates, wrecked in the Sea- 
Venture on the rocks of the ‘dangerous 
and dreaded Ilands (sic) of the Ber- 
muda ... supposed to be given over to 
Devils and wicked Spirits.” This vessel 
was part of the expedition of 1609 from 
Plymouth to Virginia. The literary con- 
nection of the Colony and Shakespeare is, 
therefore, in one notable case that of source 
and elaboration. But it is not merely a 
literary link that binds Americans to the 
great poet and his coterie. The bonds are 
those of political ideals, formed in an age 
of revolt against the claims of monarchical 
absolutism, and put into practise on this 
side of the ocean against an absolutist’s 
wish and will. 

The volume contains only nine chapters, 
but all are of high worth. One shows that 
while the principles of political freedom 
were concretely established by members of 
the Virginia Company, the principles them- 
selves go back for their formulation to 
Richard Hooker, the author of the undying 
work on “Ecclesiastical Polity.’’ He was 
the inspiration that breathed in Locke, 
which passed into the ideals of Sandys, 
Selden, Brooke, Neville, Sackville, and 
Digges, and ultimately became vocal for 
us through Jefferson in our own Declaration 
and Constitution. 

There is so much that is quotable in this 
volume that-the reviewer is embarrassed, 
But its purport and importance are well 
sugzested by the following opening para- 
graph of Chapter VII on ‘‘ The Heritage in 
Common: England, America, France”— 


“The liberty we enjoy to-day is what 
it is, primarily because Southampton, 
Sandys, and the Ferrers, Selden, Brooke, 
Coke, Sackville, Cavendish, and other 
patriots were Englishmen; because Gates, 
De la Warr, and Strachey, Dale and 
Wyatt, the Bradfords, Brew sters, and 
Dudleys, willing to venture, were English- 


men; because in the decades when En- 
gland was awakening to the perils of 


arbitrary rule at home, these contempo- 
raries of Hooker and Shakespeare estab- 
lished in the New World an advance guard 
of English rights. From Shakespeare's 
England, in an age when such civil and 
political rights were, with the possible 
exception of the United Netherlands, else 
where unrealized, proceeded our common 
law, our trial by jury, our system of rep- 
re sentative government, our free institu 
tions. It is to Shakespeare’s England that 
the Americans of the Colonies owed—that 
Americans of to-day, of whatever stock 
they be, owe—the historic privileges that 
have made the New World a refuge for the 
opprest and a hope for humanity. The 
sapling of civil liberty had drawn. vigor 
from deep roots of Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman consciousness, and for centuries 
had strained steadily upward. In the 
seventeenth century it towered as an oak, 
and sheltered with its far-spread arms the 
Britons at home and Britons in America.” 


It will be fortunate, indeed, if this exeel- 
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| Makes You Proud 


Furrows of éven depth clear to the ends—clean field surfaces, well 
pulverized and free of the trash that nests the eggs of cutworms, wire- 
worms and grubs—uniform rows with back furrows laid just as you 
want them—that is OLIVER plowing. You can depend upon 
it to break up the breeding places of crop destroying 
insects—to promote the full growth of your plants. 



















All Oliver Plows are furnished 
with combined rolling coulters and 
jointers, quick detachable shares, 
with chilled or steel bases. 


2 Bottom Plow, - - $175 
3 Bottom Plow, - - $225 
4 Bottom Plow, - - $310 


Plus Freight Charges 
(Prices Subject to Change 
Without Notice) 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 


South Bend, Indiana 














lent volume aid in laying the ghost of hos- 
tility on the part of Americans toward 
Great Britain, and lead to recognition by 
us of the debts of the past and cordial 
appreciation of services still continuing 
as her armies and fleet stand between 
us and a terriblé foe, or array themselves 
with us. 


THE TRINITY IN MODERN LIFE 


Whiton, James Morris. The Life of God in 
the Life of His World. Pp. 69. New York: The 
Funk & Wagnalis Company. 60 cents net. Postage, 
10 cents. 

Another monograph on the Trinity? 
Those who recall, with fear and trembling, 
the learned and exhausting tomes of yester- 
day will need a lively urging to return to 
that subject; for the doctrine of the Trinity 
is meaningless to the average man to-day. 
But the humane writer of this little volume 
does not fail us; he is brave enough to tell 
us that what men usually sought and found 
in this idea offers no food for most famish- 
ing souls, and he is scientific enough to 
relate the authentic kernel of truth in the 
dogma to the life of living men. That 
should insure a hearty weleome to this 
book. For enlightened Mohammedans are 
not the only men to feel the lack of essential 
humanity in much of our traditional the- 
ology. What biologist, for instance, has not 
wished that the life of God in the life of his 
world be oftener described by theologians 
in the terms of immanence? 

The Trinity has troubled men because 
they thought to explicate the very nature 
of the divine essence—what with procrea- 
tion, procession, and the whole mechanism 
of the ‘‘Persons,’’ we had almost lost sight 
of the world in which a triune God must 
needs express himself. Dr. Whiton has 
brought the subject out of the clouds into 
the market-place where every man is a son 
of God and the God-in-man appears as the 
only God worth knowing. The reader may 
recall how astonished Moliére’s hero was 
when he found that he had been talking 
prose all his life; some students may be a 
bit astonished to find that they have been 
trinitarians all their lives, when their 
respectability in the sacred halls of ortho- 
doxy had been questioned. This will com- 
mend the volume to many an uneasy 
conscience. 

We are glad that there are some souls 
who see how this most venerable of all 
the dogmas concerning Divinity has 
lagged behind in the frequent restate- 
ments which life makes necessary, and who 
are willing to return to the task of inter- 
preting what has troubled millions of honest 
students. 

That the Trinity is no dead dogma—in 
spite of the outlandish and antiquated 
forms in which tradition has clothed it- 
that it means something vital if confest 
to-day, that, in fact, it has a meaning to 
modern man only as it is clothed in gar- 
ments: cut out of the fabric of modern 
society: this is the burden of this brief but 
weighty work. The writer shows that 
“God” must contain elements which 
transcend us. Nevertheless he must be in 
and with man, individualizing man in his 
characteristic. moods and powers; and 
biology, psychology, and history no less 
than a transcendental theology lend words 
to a restatement of this ancient conviction 
that this one God is to be found in multi- 
plicity. 

The writer should have thanks for the 
help his monograph offers to bewildered 
souls. Its clearness of statement alone 
would justify its use as a text-book in 
the different theological schools where the 
volume has been introduced. 
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NEW. COOK-BOOKS WE OWE TO 
THE KAISER 
Hill, Janet McKenzie. Cakes, Pastry, and 


Desserts. Illustrated. Pp. 276. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50 net. Postage, 15 cents. 


Guest, Mrs. Lionel. Patriotism and Plenty. 
A cook-book for war-times and all times. Paper, 
. 95. London and New York: The John Lane 
ompany. 50 cents net. Postage, 5 cents. 


Guest, Mrs. Lionel. Breads and Fancy Breads. 
Pp. 48. New York and London: The John Lane 
Company. 25 cents. Postage, 5 cents. 


Hughes, Dora Morrell. Thrift in the House- 
. Pp. 288. Boston: Lathrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. 1918. $1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


King, Caroline B. Caroline King’s Cook-Book. 
Foundation principles of good cookery, with recipes 
illustrated from photographs. Pp. 275. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1918. $1.50net. Postage, 15 cents. 


Handy, Amy L. War-Time Breads and Cakes. 
16mo, pp. 66. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1918. 75 cents net. Postage, 8 cents. 


Taylor, Alonzo E. War-Bread. 16mo, pp. 99. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1918. 60 cents. 
Postage, 8 cents. 


Bradiey, Alice. Wheatless and Meatless Menus 
and Recipes. Arranged by Alice Bradley, Principal 
of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery,. 30 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. Paper, pp. 35. 1918. 30 
cents, postpaid. Postage, 5 cents. 


Murphy, Charles J. American Indian Corn. 
One hundred and fifty ways to prepare and cook it. 
Revised and edited by Jeannette Young Morton. 
Pp. 128. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 
Postage, 8 cents. 


After this war, many people think, there 
will probably be thousands if not millions 
of better cooks in this country than there 
ever have been before at any one time. For 
one thing, there are the thousands of sol- 
diers who have acquired the rudiments of 
the art and who will be able to do camp 
cooking and even to make good use of the 
kitchen-range in an emergency. One 
soldier wrote home to his mother that, 
after all his training in kitchen work and 
mess-hall, he ‘‘ought to make a good wife 
for some woman” on his return. But 
probably most of these men will be willing 
enough to let the women resume their sway 
in the kitchen, and these women, we are 
assured, are going to be better cooks than 
ever before because they will be better 
taught. Heretofore our best cooks have 
probably been ‘‘the natural born”’ ones who 
are the despair of the scientifically trained 
cooking-school graduates; they despise 
rules and measures and are seldom able to 
teach their art to others. According to the 
Newark News they are like the old Southern 
negro ‘‘mammy’”’ who when asked how she 
made such delicious corncakes, answered 
somewhat in this wise: 


“Why, sure, honey, I'll tell you jess how 
todo it. You takes as much meal as you 
wants, mix in some flour an’ three or four 
aigs, put in milk ’nough to make it thick 
as it oughter be, don’t forgit a pinch or two 
o’ salt, and a good-sized lump o’ butter; 
drop in a little sugar, too; den fill de little 
pans an’ put ’em in de oven .. . till dey’s 
done, honey.” 


But the necessity for new cooking rules, 
in order to live up to the war’s demands for 
substitution, has made it imperative for 
cooks to measure accurately and to try 
carefully all sorts of experiments. As the 
Newark News remarks: 


“Bread must be made from wheat 
substitutes. Bran bread, nut bread, rice 
bread, cottonseed bread, oatmeal bread, 
potato bread, corn-meal bread, and a score 
of other kinds not only may, but must, be 
made and eaten, and the question is how 
best to make any and all of them. Cakes 
and cookies must not have in them so much 
sugar as formerly, and the methods of eook- 
ing now required because of Hooverism 
(and the interference of the Kaiser) are 
widely different everywhere from what 
they were in 1914. 

“The cooks that can take these new com- 
pounds and make them taste as well as 
the food ‘our mothers used to make,’ or the 
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“That’s What 
This Tractor 
Has Done’ 


It is not so much what a tractor may 
do but what it has done—and your 
dealer can sell you a Parrett upon 
its record of actual accomplishment. 


He can tell you that the Parrett can 
work in the tough sod of the North- 
west, because it has done it. He 
can show that it is unsurpassed for 
use in the rice fields of the South, 
because actual experience has 
proved it. Hecan point out the fact 
that in the steep hills of the far West 
the Parrett has long been a boon 
to farm owners. He can show you 
that in the heavy gumbo of the 
Southwest the Parrett can accom- 
plish unusual success, because it is 
doing it every day. 


For six years, under almost every 
condition of soil and climate, the 
Parrett has proved itself a highly 
successful piece of farm machinery. 
And unless your farm is indeed a 
rare exception, it will prove as great 
a success for you. 


The Parrett will pull three 14-inch 
plows under ordinary conditions, 
will operate a 20- to 24-inch sepa- 
rator and’do all kinds of belt work 
requiring equal vower. It uses 
kerosene fuel. 


Buy a tractor for what it has 
proved it can do—write for the 
Parrett catalog. 


PARRETT TRACTOR COMPANY 


417 Fisher Building Chicago, Illinois 
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No Other Tractor Has SoMany 
Good Mechanical Features= 














oogene, VERY one who knows 


eth farce. feed olhing system wader 35 lbs. pressure 
—* what a tractor should do 


—* 
(a \ p | 28rees that the Moline-Uni- 
(fH) 7 versal has these distinct ad- 
: tages over other tractors: 
Saree lighter weight, greater econ- 
omy and ease of operation; 
ability to do all farm work, 
including cultivating; and one- 
man control of both tractor 
and implement from the seat 
of the implement. 

It is equipped with an elec- 
trical starting, lighting, gov- 
erning and ignition system. 
J Aare — a ~ 

eliminating back breaking la- 
atamtncdumunmweabor, Electric lights enable the 
tractor to be worked at night. 

The perfected four-cylinder 
engine is the latest in over- 
head-valve construction. 


With a bore of only 3 in., a 



































It Solves The Farm Help Problem 





2¥4-in. crank-shaft is used. 
Strength and stiffness of this 
shaft eliminates all vibration. 
Oil is forced through hollow 
crankshaft to all bearings un- 
der a pressure. of 35 Ibs. 


letel. en- 
deials with drop j tore hardened, 
and cut steel gears running in oil. 
gears are mounted on Hyatt 
roller bearings, and adjustable ball 
thrust bearings. Seven splin 
shafts are used in locking geargto _ 
shafts, the strongest construction 
known and very easy to take apart. 

In soft ground, the two drive 
wheels can be made to revolve as 
one by means of differential lock, 
doubling their pulling power. Ali 
moving parts are enclosed and pro- 
tected against friction and wear. 
All working parts are accessible. 
All the weight is well balanced on 
two wheels. 

The Moline- Usivessl Model D 
will give you longer and better ser- 
vice at less expense than any other 
tractor. Send for catalog. Address 
Dept. 63. 





MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, Illinois 


NS Manufacturers of Quality Farm Implements since 1865 


geors Le oe oy ferential lock and braked 








“THE INFLUENCE OF THE ERSONAL POWE 


MIN ON THE BODY.” A most interest- 
ing little volume on a widely discussed 
topic, by the famous Dr. Paul Du Bois of the Univer- 


a big practical book by Keith J. Thomas, 
shows you the way to happiness and success 
through mental concentration and the develop- 
ment of energy and w “ Read it and make 


- of a 60 cts. net; j by mail, 64 <a eb good. 12mo, cloth, $1.75; by mail, $1.87. 
agnalls Co: -€ urth 
. ee eee ee Se S| anaes COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 











eo 
In Emergencies 
BASLINE AUTOWLINE proves an excellent 
rar ee a skid chain. "Wind it about a 
rear tire you can forget e slippery, 
But don’t forget it’s the origin + gon 
tow line— “The Little Steel Rope with | the Beg 
””, compact, durable, efficient. Patent 
snaffle hooks snap on in "a wink, and stay put. 
At dealers, $4.95 east of the Rockies. . 
POWERSTEEL AUTOWLOCK, another product, 
practically thief-proofs your machine or spare 
tires. Made of weather-proofed Yellow Strand 
Wire Rope, with strong spring lock. At dealers, 
$2.25 east of the Rockies. 
POWERSTEEL TRUCKLINES, for —- 
wagons, are there with their powerful pull. W; 
for literature. 
BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 
SAINT LOUIS =: =: NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of celebrated Yellow Strand Wire Rope , 


Bastine AuTowLiNE 











food that many a good housewife made ont 
of the fine flour, butter, eggs, etc., that were 
plentiful before 1914, are treasures. More 
than that, they are geniuses. For the new 
foods do not taste like those of former days, 
and it seems to be the mission of mothers 
and daughters in these strenuous times to 
use all their skill and native invention to 
give the unaccustomed viands a flavor as 
near to that of the straight goods as Amer- 
ican cooking genius can attain. 

“Tf they succeed in doing this with the 
war-mixtures, what will they do with the 
abundance of genuine, unmixed ingredi- 
ents which they will have once more when 
the war ends? For years they will have 
been to a nation-wide cooking university, 
studying, experimenting and, let us hope, 
succeeding. They will be rare good cooks, 
many of them, unsurpassed by even 
the old Southern ‘mammies’ for produci ing 
delicious food. But maybe by that time 
everybody will be used to the Hooverized 
and war-enforeced substitutes, and will 
have acquired a taste for them. All the 
better, for then the thrifty housewives will 
know how to meet ‘all tastes and make all 
kinds of bread and pastry to perfection. 
And thus there will be millions of better 
cooks in our glorious country than ever 
before, no thanks to the Kaiser.’ 


There is hardly any excuse for not learn- 
ing how to cook and to cook well to-day, 
In the first plaee there are the Government 
publications with full directions for cook- 
ing and long lists of recipes. There are 
similar publications which can be had for 
the asking or for a nominal price, which are 
prepared by universities, and by State- 
wide and local patriotic organizations. 
Then there are dozens of newspapers which 
conduct helpful columns and even pages 
for the benefit of the housewife who is 
eager to learn new ways for preparing food. 

The old-fashioned cook-books are for 
the present out of date, but their place is 
being taken by new books and by new 
editions of standard works. In the above 
list the book on ‘‘Cakes and Desserts” is 
riot a war-book, but it is a valuable work, 
and even in war-times it can be used with 
proper substitutions. 

Mrs. Guest’s books are written for 
English readers and contain a few terms 
which sound strange to our ears. There is 
much ‘‘boosting’” of our Indian corn. 
Mrs. Guest’s book on ‘‘ Fancy Breads” con- 
tains some particularly attractive recipes. 

Mrs. Hughes’s motto is the justly famous 
remark of Mr. Wilkins Micawber: 

‘Annual income twenty thousand 
AEM. + annual expenditure nineteen nine- 
teen six, result happiness. Annual income 
twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty 
pounds ought and six, result misery.” 


This author does not write an ordinary 
cook-book but tries to promote domestic 
happiness by showing the housewife how 
to save money, food, energy, and time. 
The chapters bear such titles as: “‘ Little 
Economies,” ‘‘ Possibilities of Corn-Meal,” 
“Thrift and Textiles,’ ‘“‘ Buying,” ‘Labor 
Saving,” ‘‘Oils and Fats.” 

“Caroline King’s Cook-Book”’ is pre 
pared by a food authority who presents 4 
comparatively small number of _ basit 
formulas and then shows how an almost 
infinite number of breads, cakes, pastries, 
soups, sauces, salad-dressings, omelets, and 
other things can be developed from them. 

A similar plan is followed by Mrs. Handy, 
who shows how a large variety of breads and 
biscuits can be made from certain basie 
“sponges.” Mrs. Handy is also the author 
of ‘‘War-Food,”’ which describes ‘ ‘ practical 
and economical methods of keeping vege 
tables, fruits, and meats.” 

‘“The first real war-work devolving upon 
the American people as a whole lies in the 
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adaptation of our mode of living to meet 
the food-situations of the Allied peoples,” 
says the writer of ‘‘War-Bread,” who is a 
member of the Food Administration. He 
discusses the problem of wheat conserva- 
tion in general terms. 

The 150 recipes arranged by Alice Brad- 
ley were among those used in a Boston 
cooking-school during the past winter. 

‘American Indi n Corn” is one of a 
number of books which have been published 
to emphasize the need of making larger use 
of our greatest native cereal, and to in- 
struct us in the best ways of preparing it. 
It is a new edition of a work originally 
printed at the time of a campaign to in- 
crease the consumption of American corn 
in Europe. It has been brought up to 
date and much new matter has been added. 

This list is suggestive rather than ex- 
haustive, and contains only a very few of 
the excellent war cook-books which have 
come from the presses of our publishers in 
recent months. In fact, nearly all of the 
larger publishing houses are featuring 
works of this kind, and are thus doing a 
real service to the nation. 


AS TO SANTO DOMINGO 


Schoenrich, Otto. Santo Domingo—A Country 
with a Future. 8vo, pp. xvi-418, boxed. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3. Postage, 16 cents. 


The island of Haiti, or Santo Domingo, 
lying midway between Cuba and Porto 
Rico, harbors two political entities, Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic. The latter, 
occupying the eastern two-thirds of the 
island, has been under the financial 
guardianship of the United States since 
1907. This means that an appointee of the 
President of the United States collects all 
customs duties, pays a fixt sum to the native 
Government, and puts the rest of the collec- 
tions into a sinking fund out of which from 
time to time bonds are retired which are in 
the hands of various creditors. To tell how 
this Republic came under the financial 
protection of the United States, as well 
as to give the story of the island, its 
geography, topography, geology, people, 
government, and resources is the purpose of 
this volume. 

The arrangement is a little unusual. 
There are six chapters dealing with the his- 
tory of the island from its discovery by 
Columbus in 1492. The next four chapters 
deal with the physical features. Chapter 
XI, on the people, will be found informing. 
While the language of Haiti is French, 
that of Santo Domingo (or the Dominican 
Republic—the terms are almost inter- 
changeable) is Spanish of a comparatively 
pure type. The population is mixed— 
nulatto, black, and white—with no color 
line and a decided preference for being con- 
sidered white—and Latin. The national 
trait of hospitality gives them a good claim 
to this latter title, outside the Spanish 
elements in the stock. Following chapters 
are given to religion, education, transpor- 
tation, commerce, cities, government, poli- 
tics, and revolutions, and administration of 
justice. Then comes the story of the debt 
and the partially invited intervention of the 
United States. An orgy of financial topsy- 
turvy is detailed in the history of the 
accumulation of a debt of over forty 
millions, in the looting of the treasury by 
dishonest officials, in the imposition of 
ruinous terms by foreign investors—one 
case, that of a loan, under President 
Henreaux, of $250,000 cash represented 
by bonds for nearly $3,000,000, is quite 
typical—and various claims for ‘‘damages”’ 

of dubious sorts by foreigners prest by their 
governments or official representatives. 
Sometimes an honest official intervened, 
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With the increasing need for the conservation 
of property, painting has changed from a mere 
luxury to a vital necessity. 

Only paint that protects can serve this neces- 
sary purpose and the country’s leading paint 
manufacturers and master painters agree that 
zinc paint offers the greatest durability. 

For years The New Jersey Zinc Company 
has not only supplied all paint makers with a 
high-grade, unvarying quality of zinc, but has 
also performed a similar service for the manu- 
facturers of rubber, brass, galvanized iron prod- 
ucts, dyestuffs, and scores of other industries. 
It owns and operates its own mines, crushers 
and smelters. Its products and processes are 
the result of nearly 70 years of development. 








THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 





CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 


HAA 


Manufacturers of Zine Oxide, Spelter, Spiegeleisen, Lithopone, 
Sulphuric Acid, Rolled Zine Strips and Plates, 
Zine Dust and Zinc Chloride 


The world’s standard for Zinc products 


New Jersey 
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as when a Danish consul scaled down the 
claim of a compatriot from $10,000 to $40! 

The last chapter discusses the future of 
the country. The author thinks the present 
twofold control can not continue, and 
believes that an American protectorate 
will be the outcome. 

The volume is informing, makes no 
pretensions to fine writing, and suggests a 
field near home where the governmental 
and financial resources of the United States 
may in the near future create almost a 
paradise in one of the natural garden-spots 
of the earth. 


CECIL RHODES AS PRINCESS RADZI- 
WILL KNEW HIM 
* Radziwill, Princess Catherine. Cecil Rhodes: 
Man and Empire-Maker. Pp. 236. With eight photo- 
= plates. New York: Funk & Wegnalls Com- 
$3 net. Postage, 15 cents. 

" Mitiies is not a biography of the man whose 
name it bears. It is rather a study of his 
character and of his achievements—almost 
an outline of South Africa’s inception 
and upbuilding. Rhodes’s memory will be 
linked forever with the South-African 
territories—first and foremost, of course, 
with Rhodesia. ‘‘It is impossible to know 
what England is,” this writer asserts, ‘‘if 
one has not had the opportunity of visiting 
her dominions oversea.”’ ‘‘The conquest of 
South Africa,” she believes, “‘is one of the 
most curious episodes in English history.” 
That it followed the Boer campaign, and 
the severe punishment inflicted upon the 
Boers by the British Army, is a singular 
fact pertaining to it. It was “a blood- 
stained conquest which has become a love- 
match,’”’ in the opinion of the Princess. 
In this final conquest Rhodes, it would 
seem, had small part; yet of him we are 
told: 


“Tt is impossible to speak of South 
Africa without awarding to Cecil Rhodes 
the tribute which unquestionably is due to 
his strong personality. Without him it is 

ssible that the vast territory which 
ame so thoroughly associated with his 
name and with his life would still be 
without political importance. . . . It was 
Rhodes who first conceived the thought of 
turning all these riches into a political 
instrument and of using it to the ad- 
vantage of his country. . Cecil Rhodes, 
in all save name, was monarch over 
continent almost as vast as his own fancy 
and imagination. He was always dream- 
ing, always lost in thoughts which were 
wandering far beyond his actual sur- 
roundings, carrying him into regions where 
the common spirit of mankind seldom 
traveled. He was born for far better 
things than those which he ultimately at- 
tained, but he did not belong to the 
eentury in which he lived; his ruthless 
passions of anger and arrogance were more 
fitted for an earlier and cruder era.” 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


QUENTIN ROOSEVELT BURIED BEHIND 
THE GERMAN LINES 








HE death of Quentin Roosevelt, the 

youngest son of the former President, 
strikes very close to the hearts of the 
American people. When it was reported 
that his plane had been shot down in 
combat with seven enemy airplanes over 
the German lines in the Chateau Thierry 
region, it was not definitely known that 
Lieutenant Roosevelt had been killed. 

Colonel Roosevelt received the news of 
his son’s probable death with true Ameri- 
ean spirit. In the only public statement 
that he made at the time he said simply: 

*‘Quentin’s mother and I are very glad 
that he got to the Front and had a chance 
to render some service to his country, and 
to show the stuff there was in him before 
his fate befell him.” 

Altho he was killed on July 14 it was 
not until July 20 that the death of the 
young airman was confirmed by dis- 
patch from Berlin, which read: 


14, an American 
battle-planes was 


a 


On Sunday, July 
squadron of twelve 
trying to break through the German 
defense over the Marne. In the violent 
combat which ensued with seven German 
machines one American aviator stubbornly 
made repeated attacks. This culminated 
in a duel between him and a German non- 
commissioned officer, who, after a short 
fight, succeeded in getting good aim at his 
brave but inexperienced opponent, whose 
machine fell after a few shots near the 
village of Chambry, ten kilometers north 
of the Marne. 

His pocket-case showed him to be Lieut. 
Quentin Roosevelt, of the aviation section 
of the United States Army. The personal 
belongings of the fallen airman are being 
earefully kept with a view to sending them 
| later to his relatives. The earthly remain 
of the brave young airman were buried 


\ near Chambry, at the spot where he fell,/ 


Quentin Roosevelt was commissioned 
last fall and in the spring began active 
service on the French front with the Amer- 
His death followed shortly 


3, of 


ican air forces. 

after his first aerial victory on July 

which the New York Tribune says: 
In this fight 


Lieutenant Roosevelt, 





**South Africa has always been the land 
of adventures,’”’ we are further informed, | 
“and many a queer story could be told. | 
That of Cecil John Rhodes was, perhaps, 
the most wonderful and the most tragic.” 
He was a dreamer, and often a doer. With | 
him were associated men whose characters | 


are studied in this book, and of whom it is | 
interesting to read. After Rhodes himself 

most space is devoted to Sir Alfred Milner, | 
then High Commissioner in South Africa, 
with whom Rhodes did not harmonize. | 
With other men of influence there he was 
not in accord. His nature appears to have 
been dual, if not manifold; and reading of | 
what he did, and of what he might have 
done, as the Princess Radziwill records, 
the compulsion to admire him finds large 
discount in the tendency to pity. Cecil 
Rhodes, as here pictured, was a great man, 
with great weaknesses. 














inside the German lines at a height of 
5,000 yards when be became separated 
from his companions. Sighting three air- 
planes ‘which he thought were those of 
his fellows, he started toward them and 
was close by when he saw he had been 


| mistaken and that the airplanes were 
German. He opened fire and saw that 


after some fifty shots his tracer bullets 


| had penetrated the fuselage of the nearest 
| German plane. 


The machine went into a 


| spinning nose-dive and fell through the 


clouds 2,000 yards below. 


A correspondent of the Associated Press 
sent this account of the battle in which 
Lieutenant Roosevelt met his death: 

Lieutenant Roosevelt was last seen in 


combat on Sunday morning (July 14) 
with two enemy airplanes about ten miles 


with military honors by German airmen / 


a 





with three other pilots, was eight miles | 





i 









inside the German lines in the Chateay 


Thierry sector. He started out with a 
patrol of thirteen American machines, 
They encountered seven Germans and -were 
chasing them back when two of them 
turned on Lieutenant Roosevelt. 

Lieutenant Roosevelt, the dispatch 
says, was returning from the patrol fight 
when he was attacked. 

It was seen that Roosevelt suddenly 
lost control of his machine, having probably 
received a mortal wound. 

Philip Roosevelt, Quentin’s cousin, wit- 
nessed the air-battle and saw the machine 
fall but did not know until later that the 
airplane was that of his cousin. 

He appeared to be fighting up to the 
last moment. 

Quentin Roosevelt was not yet twenty- 
one. He was born in Washington, Novem- 
ber 19, 1897, while his father was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. A writer in The 
Tribune tells of some of his very youthful 
pranks: 

From 1901, when the assassination of 
President McKinley made Colonel Roose- 


velt head of the nation, until 1908; Quentin, 
starting as the ‘‘White House baby,” kept 


Washington interested and amused for 
seven years. 
Sturdy, impetuous, frank, and demo- 


cratic, he was friends with everybody. 
He rode locomotives between Washington 
and Philadelphia with his chums, the en- 
gineers and firemen of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Pennsylvania. 

Meantime, he was captain also of a 
erew of warrior Indians recruited from 
members of his classes in a publie school. 

One day, during an illness of his brother 
Archie, who, it is reported, may be in- 
valided home on account of his- wounded 
arm, Quentin decided that a sight of a 
pet pony might prove better than the White 
House doctor’s prescriptions. 

Without waiting for permission he went 
out to the stables, introduced the Shet- 
land into one of the private elevators, 
and had the little horse on the way into 
his sick brother’s room before he was stopt. 

On another day in school, while the 
teacher was asking the boys what their 
fathers did for a living, Quention piped: 

**Mine is It!”’ 


Shortly afterward, for some infraction 
of school discipline, probably in con- 
nection with the adventuring band of 


feathered Indians, Quentin was reported 
to his father. And the President sent word 
to the teacher next day that he had been 
“attended to in the good old-fashioned 
way—in the wood-shed.”’ 

At Harvard College in 1915 Quentin 
took a prominent part in athletics. He 
inherited his father’s pluck and determina- 
tion, and before AKE 
fraternity he was put through a particu- 
the publie 


his election to the 


larly severe initiation ceremony, 
part of the ordeal including shining shoes, 
selling newspapers, and the delivery of a 
long lecture on ‘‘Why I am a Pacifist.” 
Of his later life The Tribune says: 

Like his father, Lieutenant Quentin’ 
suffered from a defect of vision. When 
the first officers’ training-camp was organ- 
ized Archie was admitted and won a 
commission, but Quentin, on account of 
his eyes, was rejected. 

He thereupon applied for enlistment in 
the Canadian Flying Corps. That was 
in April, 1917. A-‘few days later, on 
April 20, it was announced that the War 
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Manhattan Island 


MAGINE a powder plant asbig as_ industrial life of the Nation puts 

Manhattan Island, the heart of upon it. 

New York City, and the home of 
nearly 3,000,000 people. Twenty 
Panama-Pacific Expositions could be 
conducted at one time and without 
crowding on the ground occupied From it come explosives which 
by such a plant. It ‘would easily play a vital part in placing at the 
hold ten parks the size of F orest Nation’s disposal such __ essential 
Park, St. Louis. As large a build- jjinerals and metals as coal, iron, 
ing as the Coliseum in _Chicago aluminum, silver, gold, and the less 
would appear a mere detail in the e).known manganese and chrome 
landscape. ores. 


From it come explosives with which 
is mined more than half of the copper 
produced by the Country. 


Yet such lis ca as this, " yon From it come explosives used exten- 
Sonhen . « : y Yep } groe f ad sively in the building of our railroads, 
if - “eget -— , ot Pr a our aqueducts; the improvement of 
if the great ohare "roperties, our harbors, and other large con- 
scattered from the Atlantic to the . 

: , i struction work. 
Pacific, were combined in _ one. 
Large as this composite plant may Finally, from it come explosives 
seem, its size is none too great which our boys over there are using 
to meet the demands which the so effectively to win the war. 


ERCULES POWDER CoO. 


Chicago Joplin Memphis San Francisco 
Denver Pittsburg, Kan. New York St. Louis 
Hazleton, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Salt Lake City Wilmington, Del. 
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Department had accepted him for enlist- 
ment in the United States aviation section. 
He underwent a brief period of training 
at Mineola under Capt. Philip Carroll, 
who was his commanding officer when he 
went with the first flying unit to France 
in the following July. He reached France 
just a few weeks after Archie, who had 
been made a captain by General Pershing, 
and Theodore, Jr., who commanded one of 
the first American battalions to go under 
fire. Kermit also had sailed for the war- 
zone, having been commissioned a captain 
in the British forces in Mesopotamia. 
Captain Archie was wounded March 11. 
Quentin, who was given his rank last fall, 
was first reported in action July 3. His 


service was rendered entirely upon the. 


Chateau Thierry front. 

While at Mineola, Quentin Roosevelt 
ranked as a private. As a student he 
showed such aptitude that he was doing 
“stunts” in training planes, which highly 
elated his instructors. 


One day, just after his brothers, Theo- | 


dore and Archie, had gone to France, and 
his father was entertaining about a thou- 
sand visitors at a patriotic rally at Saga- 
more Hill, an army airplane came looping 
the loop over the bay. The airman did 
various ‘‘stunts” that thrilled the throng, 
and his father did not know until days 
afterward that the entertaining aviator 
was Quentin. 





GERMAN CROWN PRINCE THE MOST 
DANGEROUS MAN IN EUROPE 





EFORE the war Friedrich Wilhelm, 

Crown Prince of Germany, was de- 
described as an unbeschriebenes Blatt, 
which is not so bad as it sounds, merely 
meaning in plain English the ‘‘unwritten 
page.” Since then there have begun to 
appear on this unsullied page such ex- 
pressions as “Beloved of the People!” 
*Tdol of the Army!” 

Papa Wilhelm, the war-lord, may roll 
down the Linden, flanked and preceded by 
uniformed guards, with the fanfare of 
trumpets and all the royal pomp that befits 
the intimate personal friend of the Teutonic 
Gott. But the Crown Prince, when not 
at the Front with his beloved soldiers, 
appears in a modest runabout, his Princess 
by his side, and on the floor of the car, 
with their bare legs dangling over the 
running-board, his four rather good-look- 
ing youngsters. Just an every-day family 
party on an outing! The people shout: 
“*Hoch! A fine man!”’ 

The Crown Prince grins and thinks Ger- 
man gutterals that in English would mean: 

“T’ve put another over on you, good 
people. You think I love you—fools!” 

The Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm, 
he of the rabbit face, is a skilled camoufleur! 

Capt. Edward Lyell Fox, an American 
resident of Berlin up to the break in 
diplomatic relations, and who was quite 
close to Imperial Germany, writes in 
The Forum: 


The Crown Prince is clever, amazingly 
so. His face does not show it. He has 


been caricatured to represent a rabbit. 
There is no denying that his features look 
weak. He has often been photographed 
grinning in a silly way; but the grin can 





be sinister, too. For Friedrich Wilhelm 
is one of the most dangerous and sinister 
men in the world! 

In America the Sunday editions have 
regaled us with stories of his exploits!— 
“affairs,’”’ supper parties, rash automobile 
driving, and steeplechasing. We all know 
by now how he led his favorite regiment of 
Hussars on horseback up the terraces of 
the old castle of Sans Souci and then held 
gay doings with them there. We know 
how his apparent thoughtlessness has 
brought down severe criticism from the 
Imperial parent. We have lieard all 
manner of stories involving him with light 
young ladies. 

What we have not heard is that the man 
himself is a contradiction to all his harum- 
searum actions of the past. That the 
emptiness of his face is a mask that nature 
has given him apparently to conceal the 
shrewd, calculating brain behind. He 
looks a bit like a spoiled scion of a wealthy 
family—a German edition of Harry Thaw. 
Instead, he is a deep, relentless thinker, 
somewhat cruel, and a past master at 
playing the mob. 

The soldiers in his army love Friedrich 
Wilhelm. He has made it his business to 
meet as many of them as possible. They 
love him. That is good for the morale. 
The entire fighting male population of 
Germany to-day—except some Socialists— 
believe that the Crown Prince suffers 
mental agony every time he reads a new 
list of Germans killed or wounded. Did 
he not say so in an interview which he 
gave to an American correspondent? 

Keeping that in mind, go back into the 
Crown Prince’s boyhood. He had two 
pet dogs. He wanted these dogs to sit on 
their haunches and hold their forelegs out 
straight. It would be a pretty sight when 
he took his dogs out riding in a little 
basket-cart. He couldn’t train one of 
the dogs to stick out his forelegs like 
ramrods. So, becoming greatly exasper- 
ated, Friedrich Wilhelm snatched the 
little animal by the seruff of the neck and 
buried its nose in the dirt. It choked to 
death. To make sure that the other dog 
would hold out its legs properly, Friedrich 
Wilhelm broke both of them. It could 
never bend them. They were indeed as 
straight as ramrods. His Imperial High- 
ness was pleased. ; 

The truth about the matter is that 
the Crown Prince is a genius for play- 
ing the mob. He doesn’t care any more 
for the mob than does the Kaiser. The 
mob eauses his royal blood to revolt. 
The Kaiser tries to play the mob, but it 
is exquisite torture for him to pretend 
he has deep interest in people who are 
quite ignorant and unnoble. After acting 
his part, the Kaiser, exasperated with him- 
self, will turn around to a royal aid and 
let go an oath. Not the Crown Prince. 
He never shows his hand. Every time he 
can he makes the mob believe they are the 
best little people in the world. What a 
stage director! 

Oh, ves, the Crown Prince is a skilled 
publicity man. It was a year ago last 
Christmas that he made a grand-stand 
play that caught not only the people but 
the Army. From Field Headquarters he 
sent this telegram: 

“For Christmas presents send my sol- 
diers rum. They need it more than 
Christmas trinkets.” 

There are many who believe that on 
cold, damp nights in the trenches a nip of 
rum to warm the body is a very desirable 











thing. But leaving out the pro and con 
of the question from the aleoholic point of 
view, any one familiar with the German 
military organization knew that a requisi- 
tion on the supply department would 
have brought the Crown Prince all the rum 
needed through the regular Army channels, 
Instead, he worked the grand-stand play, 
and the “human” telegram was repro- 
duced on flaring posters and displayed in 
shop windows. 

The newspaper caricatures have given 
the world, in general, the impression that 
the Crown Prince is a_ shallow-pated, 
pleasure-seeker at his best. The writer in 
The Forum reveals a quite different char- 
acter. He says: 


The heir to the German throne is sin- 
ister. He works hard. He takes his 
military duties very seriously. He has 
worked like a Trojan to perfect himself in 
military science. He is a keen student of 
sociology and psychology. He knows the 
teachings of all the philosophers, and runs 
quite a bit toward Nietzsche, or the ‘mad 
man of Weimer,” as he is carelessly called. 
The Crown Prince has been profoundly 
influenced by the teachings of that vitriolic 
sage who believes that there are only two 
kinds of people in the world, the small 
group at the top and the “herd.” The 
Crown Prince, of course, believes that he 
belongs to the small group. But he is 
shrewd enough never to let the ‘‘herd” 
believe that he considers them as such. 
Instead of that they are ‘“‘my people’— 
to be. Because of his skill as an actor, 
because of his ruthless ideas on divine 
right, because of his recklessness, of his 
lack of religious fear—which, fear his 
father has—the Crown Prince is a much 
more dangerous man than the Kaiser. 
When the Kaiser is acting a part he shows 
it. The Imperial phlegm is bound to 
show. The Crown Prince cleverly con- 
ceals it. 

He gained the popularity of the Army 
five years ago by a master-stroke of theatri- 
ealism. The Reichstag was debating the 
Morocco affair. The sentiment of the 
Army was for war with France over the 
Agadir incident. The diplomatic senti- 
ment, as shown in the speech of the 
Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, was for 
peace. It came the turn of the Junker 
leader, Heydebrand, to speak. Up to this 
time the Crown Prince had been quietly 
sitting in a box listening to a debate. 
As soon as the Junker leader began his 
speech for war the trim figure of the 
Crown Prince was seen to lean con- 
spicuously over the box-rail. At every 
utterance for war he conspicuously ap- 
plauded, personifying the wishes of the 
Army against the then peaceful policy of 
the Chancellor. From that time on the 
elever Friedrich Wilhelm was the idol of the 
German Army. 

The Army knows him for a daredevil. 
They know that he is a reckless horse- 
man, that he rode and won a famous 
steeplechase at the risk of breaking his 
neck; that he sailed a Zeppelin, much to 
his father’s dismay; that he made an 
aeroplane trip with one of the Wrights, 
when the aeroplane was not a safe vehicle; 
that he’made a hunting trip through India, 
risking his life with wild beasts. They 
know that during this war he has often 
exposed himself to fire against the wishes 
of the old generals assigned to watch him. 
All these stunts he did to build his reputa- 
tion—not because he liked to do them. For 
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The Hudson Runabout Landau 


—if you’ve been looking for a smart, semi-closed, two 


passenger car, here it is — 


Here is an adaptable, economical model for the 
driver who needs a two-passenger car and wants 
it attractively distinctive at all times. 


With the top back and windows dropped, you 
have a perfect roadster. Top up, as in the illus- 
tration, your car is snug, compact, ready for any 
season or weather. 


For professional men, the Runabout Landau is 
ideal. Women enthusiasts pronounce it delightful. 
Its graceful lines, low swung body and trim 
weather-proof top make a strong appeal to the 
particular taste. The pleasing variety of colors— 
beige, or gray, two shades of green, the top in 
Burbank or black leather—gives ample opportunity 
for individuality. 


And it is a Super-Six—a 1918 Super-Six. You 
who have followed automobile development for 
years know the proven power and endurance the 
Super-Six possesses. You know that the happy 
experiences of your friends who own Hudsons are 





Hudson Motor Car Company 


on a Super-Six chassis — 


* backed up by two years of deliberate efforts to 


find the limits of Hudson Super-Six endurance by 
races, trans-continental touring, mountain climbs. 
You know too that Hudson engineers have taken 
advantage of all this experience to add every pos- 
sible refinement, every possible improvement in 
detail. 


All this is summed up in the chassis of your 
Hudson Runabout Landau—just as it is in the nine 
other Hudson Models—all fine Super-Sixes. This 
sum total means for you not only the style of car 
you want but a car which you can drive for years 
free from worry over the increasing curtailment of 
automobile production; with a minimum of concern 
over the increasing shortage of expert service men. 
The Hudson Super-Six is essentially a war-time 
automobile. 


But to get your Super-Six—act promptly. Even 
now you will be fortunate if you do not have to 
wait. Anticipate your future needs by placing 
your order at once. 





Detroit, Michigan 
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this recklessness, he received a reprimand 
from his father. The heir to the throne of 
Germany must be kept in a glass case; 
but the Crown Prince is forever breaking 
the glass. Friedrich Wilhelm resents being 
kept under key. 

There is nothing in the Crown Prince’s 
face to show that he is a Hohenzollern. 
His face lacks the soldierly appearance 
that stares out from the Imperial visage 
of Wilhelm II. . He has a smile that 
might indicate a kind heart if one did not 
remember stories of his youth. How he 
loves the common people—not! It is to 
his record that he took part in the golden- 
wedding celebration of a poor Potsdam 
shoemaker. It is on record that he has 
stopt his automobile on the highway and 
picked up tired peasants, giving them a 
lift to their destination. And how the 
Germans love to tell these kindly stories 
of their Crown Prince! - Of course, one 
never hears how he led thousands and 
thousands of humble shoemakers and poor 
peasants into the death-trap of Verdun, 
long after there was any military reason 
for attacking the place, simply because 
the offensive must be continued to save 
the reputation of his Imperial Highness. 

Putting the finishing touch to his por- 
trait of the future Emperor of Germany, the 
writer in The Forum says: 

Reducing it down to American political 
slang, the Crown Prince is a ‘“‘hand- 


shaker.”” But what a clever one! He is 
so infernally clever in playing to 


wishes—that he will be a more dangerous 
man on the throne of Germany than his 
father ever could be. 





GERMANY’S PLOT TO CORRUPT THE 
FOREIGN PRESS IN EUROPE 





HE arrest of Dr. Edward A. Rumely, 

publisher of The Evening Mail, of New 
York, at first revealed little that was not 
already known of the methods of the 
German Government and the ends to 
which it is willing to go to push its propa- 
ganda among Allied nations. The 
tempted corruption of the French press, 
through Bolo Pasha—who paid the su- 
preme penalty—was an affair of very 
much the same sort. In the case of The 
Mail, each day has revealed new angles in 
the conspiracy to corrupt the press of 
America, ‘and of 
Teuton propaganda and its secret methods 
have been uncovered. 

To direct the minds of the people of the 
United States through poisoned sources 
of information has cost vast sums of 
money. While the German Government 
was quite willing to spend freely to in- 
fluence the press, it was necessary that 
more than one newspaper should be 
*‘eontrolled”’ in order to insure the success 
of the campaign here. This method, there- 
fore, has proved enormously expensive, 
and generally quite ineffective. 

In Europe the method of the direct 
purchase of a controlling interest in a 
journal is not always effective either, for 
“over there,” much more than in the 
United States, journalism still strongly 
sounds the personal note, and the diffi- 
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unsuspected tentacles 


the | 
German people—in bending them to his | 
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culty of concealing the identity of the 
dominating spirit of a newspaper is much 
greater. Therefore, in Europe a surer, and 
less costly, means.was usually employed. 

“How much more reliable and more 
practical is the plan of creating an agency 
to secure a monopoly of advertising!’ 
declares a French writer in The Atlantic 
Monthly, who says: 

This enterprise, after concentrating the 
greater part of all commercial advertising 
in its own hands, begins by placing ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers on which 
it has its eye; then ‘it takes over all their 
advertising by contract, on terms which 
relieve them altogether from the exertion 
of seeking advertisers. Having thus 





become the purveyor of their receipts it | 


| has them in its elutches, and directs their 


management. 

This plan is clearly revealed in a passage 
of a paper in the German review, Der 
Tiirmer, of February, 1915, in which the 
principle is set forth that ‘‘inasmuch as 
the advertisements yield the major part 
of the receipts of a newspaper, it is usually 
the ease that the contractors for the ad- 
vertising have large-influence over it.” 

One can see what powerful political 
control can be exerted by a large concern 
having a monopoly of advertising, when 
that coneern is in the hands of a foreign 
Government; one can imagine how fully 


it can keep that Government posted as to | 


all matters political, industrial, commer- 
cial, and military; one divines what im- 
portant services it can render to the com- 
merece of its own country—in this case 
Germany—by supplying its nationals with 
information as to the advertising done by 
the people among whom it is operating, 
and as to other matters, in order to ad- 
vance the interests of its compatriots to the 
detriment of the producers of their adopted 
country. 


“This is not mere hypothesis on our 
part,’’ says the writer in The Aillantic, 
who then proceeds to tell the story of 
“the great German advertising agency of 
Haasenstein & Vogler, of Berlin’’: 


A Swiss named Georg, established at 
Geneva as correspofident of a German 





advertising agency, had formed, in 1882, | 


with two Germans, Haasenstein, of Berlin, 
and Vogler, of Hamburg, an agency with 
headquarters at Geneva, under the firm 
name of Haasenstein & Vogler. 
Haasenstein & Vogler having, in 1885, 
set up an agency in Berlin without 
a distinctive name, the latter took over 
such rights as its founders individually 
owned in the Geneva concern; but, 
1890, as the agency was desirous of ex- 


tending its activities, chiefly in the Latin | ) ] . 
| deem it advisable, for special reasons, to 


countries—Italy and France—it became 
necessary for the Berlin agency to dis- 
appear, so far as outward appearances 
went, from the Geneva concern. So it 
turned over its interests therein to Georg. 
He transferred them, some months later, 
to a new agency which he formed at 
Geneva, and which he still manages. The 
new coneern retained the German name, 
with a board of directors which was abso- 
lutely in Georg’s hands. 

Thanks to this series of cessions and 
transformations, it might be supposed 
that the agency was a Swiss affair, whereas 
in reality it was simply a continuation 
and development of the concern originally 
formed by a Swiss and two Germans. 


in 
| at a lower rate than that mentioned at the 





chief representative and confidential agent 
of the house of Haasenstein & Vogler, of 
Berlin, had in his own name 1,501 shares 
of 1,000 marks, out of 2,000 shares of 
capital in that concern; he kept them in 
his name till the middle of 1916. He was, 
therefore, the ‘‘king-pin” of both the 
German and the Swiss concerns; but he 
was also, as we shall see, the “‘king-pin” 
of the Italian house of Haasenstein & 
Vogler, as well as of the French—or g0 
designated—establishment founded later 
under the name of European Advertising 
Ageney. 

It was on December 10, 1902, that 
Georg launched the Italian agency, called 
Haasenstein & Vogler, in conjunction 
with his brother Henry Georg, also a 
Swiss citizen. The capital was fixt at a 
modest figure—an interesting fact to note: 
it was only 200,000 franes. How could so 
insignificant a sum suffice to carry on a 
business which amounted of late years to 
15,000,000 franes ($3,000,000) annually? 

We must conclude that a large capital 
is not essential to an undertaking of this 
sort. It is hard to believe it, when we 
analyze the way in which the agency was 
operated among our Latin Allies, and 
especially when we remark that the secret 
of its success consisted in the advances, 
of varying proportions, which it consented 
to make on account of its contracts with 
the Italian newspapers, which were rarely 
supplied with adequate funds. The most 
probable explanation is that the money 
came from Germany, and that they placed 
their capital at so modest a figure only to 
avoid paying taxes to the Italian Treasury, 

Once established, the concern installed 
branches in the principal Italian cities, 
and entrusted their management, in most 
eases, to Germans. 

As showing the means adopted to con- 
trol the newspapers which were selected 
to enable them to spread German propa- 
ganda and gather information, the follow- 
ing extracts from contracts binding eighty- 
one Italian newspapers, even at this date, 
to the firm of Haasenstein & Vogler, of 
Milan—in other words, Berlin—are quoted 
by the writer in The Atlantic Monthly: 

The management of the binds 
itself to prevent the publication, in the 
guise either of editorial matter, or of 
correspondence in the body of the paper— 
and especially in the columns not devoted 
to advertisements—of articles capable of 
impairing in any possible way the ad- 
vertising value of the paper. 





Haasenstein & Vogler shall have the 
right to refuse advertisements coming 
from a rival agency, as well as those offered 


head of the paper, for which they do not 


make a reduction in rates. 

They shall also be entitled to refuse 
advertisements at full rates when they do 
not deem it advisable to accept them. 

The contracting parties agree to main- 
tain the most absolute secrecy concerning 
the terms of this contract, as well as of all 
other agreements that may hereafter be 
entered into between them. 


Under such a contract the newspaper 
practically placed control of its columns in 
the hands of the German agency. 

The mask was torn from this artful 
plot by Jean Ajalbert who, says The 


Georg, who continued to act as the Atlantic’s authority, wrote in the Nouvelle 
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This is the story—simply told—of a 
new idea, how it was conceived, how it 
was executed. 

It tells how The Oliver Typewriter 
Company resisted an increase in its price 
to $110 or $125—how this resistance 
marked a revolutionary step in selling. 
And a distinct achievement in business 
annals. 


Heralding Lower Prices 


It heralds lower prices, instead of 
higher. And an unusual saving. It tells 
how economies were attained. And 
how you profit. 

It is about the $100 Oliver, which, 
with the Declaration of War, was re- 
duced to $49.. 


What other article do you know that 
is now half price? 


New Thrift Ideas 











The $49 Oliver is not a substitute, nor 
a cheaper, war-time model. It is the 
identical $100 machine, with the same 
materials and the same precise work- 
manship. 


It is a machine such as all would 
expect to rise in price, considering the 
tendencies of the times, the higher cost 
of metals and labor. 


Here is how the price was cut in two: 
The $51 which you now save used to go 
towards selling you a typewriter. This 
extravagance is no longer necessary. 


There are no longer 15,000 Oliver 
salesmen and agents. Nor costly branch 


| BOU 'GHT AND USED BY 


| United States Steel Corporation 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Lord & Thomas 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
New York Edison Co. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
National City Bank of New York 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx } 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
American Bridge Company 
Otis Elevator Company 
Diamond Match Company 
Fore River Ship Building Corporation 
Boy Scouts of America 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Boston Elevated Railway 
And over 600,000 others. 
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By Burton Wynne - 


houses in 50 cities. In dozens of daring 
ways the Oliver executives gain new 
economies. Every selling waste is taboo. 


This is the new-day way of distribu- 
tion. Only the sales plan is changed. 
Not the machine. You get abrand new 
Oliver latest model, yet save $51. All 
by avoiding wasteful ways. 

All the further details are told, all the 
facts exposed in an amazing document 
entitled ““The High Cost of Type- 
writers—T he Reason and the Remedy,’ 
which the coupon below brings. 


The Plan Today 


The new Oliver plan has been a great 
success. The Oliver goes direct from 
the makers to you. You are your own 
salesman and thus save $51. 

Here is the idea. Note its simplicity 

You mail the coupon and the Oliver 
comes for Five Days’ Free Trial. No 
money down. 

If you keep it, pay at the rate of $3 per 
month. If you return it, even the trans- 
portation charges are refunded. 

Nore—We hope to be able to main- 
tain the $49 price. But if the cost of 
labor and materials continues to go up, 
we may be forced to increase this price. 
We do not wish to. But we advise you 
to act now to be certain of getting your 
Oliver Nine at $49. 














Reesssaney 










Howa Great Company Protects You 
Against Higher Prices ‘" Standard Product 


How after two decades of selling at $100, the price of the Oliver 
Typewriter, latest model, was reduced to $49. 
thousands of dollars were saved for the public. If war-time economies 
and efficiencies interest you, this account claims your attention. 


How hundreds of 


$2,000,000 Guarantee 


Remember a $2,000,000 concern 
guarantees this $49 Oliver to be the 
identical $100 Oliver—not the slightest 
change has taken place. It is the No. 9, 
the latest and best Oliver, used by many 
of the greatest businesses. 


The Oliver has a standard key-board, 
so that all may turn to it and use it with- 
out the slightest hesitation. It is easy to 
operate and famed for fine workmanship 
and durability. 


Over 600,000 Olivers have been sold. 


Save $51 This Easy Way 


At any price, you cannot buy a finer 
typewriter than The Oliver. If any 
machine should cost $100, it is this 
splendid No. 9 


At $49, you save $51 without the 
slightest sacrifice. In fact, you get the 
utmost for your money. 


And you are encouraging a great 
movement. You are recognizing and 
practicing the fundamental principles of 


Thrift and Efficiency. 


Cut out the coupon now and send for 
either The Oliver or for further infor- 
mation. 

Canadian Price, $62.65 


The Oliver 
Typewriter Company 


103B Oliver Typewriter Bldg 
Chicago, III. 


NOTE CAREFULLY his 
coupon will bring you either the 
Oliver Nine for free trial or 
further information, Check care 
fully which you wish. 


4 The Oliver 
, Typewriter Company 
103B Oliver Typewriter 
omy 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ship me a new Oliver Nine 
for five di ays’ free inspection. If 
I keep it, I will pay $40 at the 

rate of $3 per month. The title to 
remain in you until fully paid for 
My shipping point is 
This does not place me under : any ob 
ligation to buy. If I choose [to return 
the Oliver, I will ship it back at your ex 
pense at the end of five days 
C) De not send a machine until I order it 
Mail me your book “The High Cost of 
Typewriters—T he Reason and the Remedy 
rour de luxe catalog and further information 
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GMC Trucks Are Helping 
Build for the Nation’s Needs 





























Today’s Short Cut Between Supply and Demand 











ETWEEN the source of 
building supply and the 
builder’s scaffold stretches a 
wide industrial gulf. That gulf 
is the problem of transportation. 


To produce is the earliest step 
in organized industry; the con- 
sumption of the product com- 
pletes the course. 


Between these two comes the 
all-essential connecting link— 
distribution. 


Transportation is the chief ele- 
ment in distribution, so on trans- 
portation depends the very life 
of commerce. 


GMC Trucks are helping build 
for the nation’s needs in times 
of unusual stress. They are 





TRUCKS 


taking an.important part in 
winning the greatest of all wars 
by building factories and muni- 
tion plants and extending the 
nation’s highways. 


In this work, as in every line 
of heavy hauling duty, GMC 
Trucks are rugged and ready 
enough for every demand. 


Every step in GMC engineer- 
ing since the beginning of the 
truck industry has been in that 
direction. 


Every GMC is road tested. 


Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 


GENERAL MoTOoRS TRUCK Co 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Branches and Distributors In Principal Cities 
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Revue, of February 7, 1918, under the title 


“In Italy, a War-Journey; 


February to 
May, 1916": 

In the course of thirty years of friendly 
relations, German agents had insinuated 
themselves into editorial sanctums and 
printing-offices. But they had more re- 
liable methods. They had monopolized 
the advertising business by means of the 
so-called Swiss agency of Haasenstein & 
Vogler, which worked with feverish energy 
at the beginning of the war. The great 
newspapers were able to resist and hold 
their own; but a large number had to 
choose between suspending publication and 
bending the knee, that is to say, accepting 
doctored dispatches and carrying on a 
campaign for the Central Empires. 

a 


Despite its maneuvering the German- 
Swiss-Italian concern was unable to keep 
Italy out of the war, and fearful that it 
might have compromised itself—or in 
an effort to build a foundation for further 
campaigning—it changed its name to the 
Unione di Pubblicita Italiana (Italian 
Advertising Union). Says the writer in 
The Atlantic Monthly: 


It did more than that: it changed its 
quarters and es.ablished itself in less 
pretentious offices; and still more—it 
changed the managers of its branches, 
whose Teutonic names disclosed too plainly 
their real nationality. 

As it was necessary, however, that the 
management should remain in the hands 
of a trustworthy person, it retained one 
of the two former managers, Wunen- 
burger; but in the documents in which his 
name appears, he is described as a native 
of Geneva, altho he had been previously 
declared to have been born at Kehl. This 
isa proceeding which was repeated, as we 
shall see, at the time of the establishment 
of the European Agency, at Paris. 

Meanwhile, this attempt to disguise 
the Haasenstein & Vogler concern was 
characterized as it deserved to be by a 
certain number of Italian papers. 

On’ July 29, 1916, La Sera said: 

“A typical example of the artifices by 
which the Germans have been able to 
exploit us, and are exploi‘ing us still, is 
presented by the advertising industry, 
which, so far as a very large number of 
Italian newspapers is concerned, is in the 
hands of a purely German concern, the 
house of Haasenstein & Vogler. Up to 
yesterday it has appeared under the mask 
of an anonymous Swiss advertizing agency, 
whose place is taken to-day by the Unione 
di Pubblicita Italiana. 
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to its plans... Finally it was decided that | newspaper does not necessarily influence 


Georg, because of his Swiss nationality, 
might be successful in putting over the 
Paris scheme by purchasing one or more 
firms already established there. The 
plan was successful and the European 
Advertising Agency was born and began 
to plant its roots in France. But Georg, 
the masterful Teutonic-Swiss propagandist, 
had gone further and had taken precau- 
tions lest the plan to gain control of the 
press should fail. He founded at Geneva 
the Société Générale d’Affichage, which 
was to accomplish through bill-posting 
what the European Advertising Agency 
proposed. to do through the newspapers. 
The Allantic Monthly writer says: 


In the first days of its existence this 
bill-posting agency succeeded in acquiring 
certain French establishments, alréady in 
existence, which it allowed to keep on 
operating under their former names. In 
1913 it had branches in the following towns 
in France: Agen, Bayonne, Biarritz, Bor- 
deaux, Cannes, Evian, Luchon, Marseilles, 
Mentone, Montauban, Nice, Royan, and 
Toulouse. In 1917 the list included the 
following additional names: Aix-les-Bains, 
Albi, Annemasse, Arcachon, Chamonix, 
Divonne, Narbonne, Perpignan, Souillac- 
sur-Mer, and Thonon. . . . By the crea- 
tion of the Société d’Affichage and its grip 
on the French bill-posting agencies, Georg 


| and, through him, the European Advertising 
+ Ageney were able, whenever they chose, 
to threaten to dispense with the services | 


of the newspapers, and resort to adver- 
tising on the bill-boards. 


the 
connection 


Inadvertently European Agency 
admitted its the old 


German concern when, in a letter intro- 


with 


| ducing itself to The Malay Mail, it stated, 


“Under this deceptive name, Haasen- | 


stein & Vogler continue to hold a monopoly 
of insertions on the.fourth page of our 
newspapers, which believe, as does the 
general public, that the aforesaid concern, 
which is attempting to-day to hide its 
German name behind an Italian designa- 
tion, is a Swiss commercial house, whose 
members and capital stock have no con- 
nection with a house organized, managed, 
and financed by Germans. 

“The chicanery and contempt with 
which we are treated could not be more out- 
rageous, because the house of Haasenstein 
& Vogler, even if it can as a matter of law 
be held to be Swiss, has always been Ger- 
man both ethnologically and financially.” 


Greater difficulty was encountered in 
establishing the Berlin concern in France, 
where a German firm name meant disaster 


‘We have been established for thirty-five 
This 


manifestly an admission that the Euro- 


years as advertising agents.” is 
pean Ageney, established in 1912, is part 
and pareel of the Haasenstein, Vogler & 
Georg concern, born in 1882. 

An American campaign was opened in 
1914, when the Agency sent a cireular 
letter to all the large manufacturing con- 
cerns and business houses throughout the 


country, in which it said: 


“Mr. Jean H. Fulgeras, associate of this 
company, will be in the United States dur- 
ing the month of September, and will be 
glad of the opportunity to confer with you 
in regard to the possibility of extending 
your market into France and Continental 
Europe. 

‘Our extensive organization—we are 
the sole ‘Foreign’ representatives of the 
majority of the most important newspapers 
of Franee—enables us not only to offer 
efficient advertising service, but to secure, 
if desired, the services of reliable, energetic 
selling agents.” 

Thus we find a Boche concern offering 
to supply American manufacturers with 
‘reliable, energetic selling agents’ to 
distribute their products in our country; a 
Boche concern undertaking to control, with 
a staff selected by itself, the course of 
commercial transactions between the United 
States and France! With what object? 
We can easily guess. 

Will it be said that the actual control, 


direct or indirect, of the advertising of a | laid down as they could on the floors, 





its editorial policy, which may well remain 
independent despite that circumstance? 
To prove the contrary it will suffice to 
recall the silence of the great newspapers 
concerning the disclosures that we made 
as to the origin, the object, and the opera- 
tion of the European Agency. That silence 
on their part was all the more significant 
because our campaign was based upon 
documents easily verifiable, which. any one 
could procure, as they were matters of 
publie record. 

It is to be feared that the German 
agency, having been sequestered by the 
French courts, is being reconstituted 
under another name, to continue the 
work projected by Haasenstein & Vogler 
and carried. on by. that house in French 
Switzerland aiid Italy. These fears are 
not chimerical if we reflect upon the effort 
that the Germans are sure to make to 
introduce their products into the Entente 
countries after the war. As the Allies 
will refuse to purchase commodities which 
bear the German label, the Germans will 
not fail to disguise them and to offer them 
under new names with the same cynicism 
that they displayed in changing the name 


| of Haasenstein & Vogler at Geneva and 


Milan. 





LETTERS FROM THE FRONT TO THE 
FOLKS AT HOME 


NM ISS KATHERINE LANSING, sister 

of the Secretary of State, who, with 
her sister Emma, has been engaged in 
canteen work in France in connection with 
the American Red Cross since 1917, has 
somewhat accustomed 
In a 


naturally become 
to conditions just behind the lines. 
letter to her brother, however, she tells of 
a “bit” 


ten o’clock at night to noon the next day— 


strenuous fourteen-hour from 
which she put in alone among the wounded 
at an evacuation hospital with a German 
air-raid pulled off as a side show. 
shortly after the opening of the Teuton 
drive in the early part of June, and in her 
letter, which is printed in the New York 
Times, Miss Lansing writes: 


It was 


Tuesday the ambulances kept going by 
with the wounded, and Tuesday night 
Miss E—— took one person and went 
to see if there was anything to be done at 
the evacuation hospital. We did not all 
go, as she was not willing. About ten 
o’clock she eame back for five more people. 
Emma could not go, as she was on night 
duty in the canteen, but I went with four 
others, and I never spent such a strange 
night. As soon as I reached the hospital 
I was asked if I would go into one of the 
barracks where the more lightly wounded 
were and interpret between the French 
doctors and the English. 

The hospital is a huge place with wooden 
shacks for the different wards and spreads 
over a great deal of ground. I was taken 
into one of these barracks crowded with 
people, becoming more crowded as the 
night went on. There were both English 
and French, and I was asked to take the 
names of all the English, their regiments, 


' enlistments, and so on, and find out where 


they were wounded. I was told what to 
do, then left alone, and there I was all 
night, the room crowded with French, 
Algerians, blacks, and English. 

As the night wore on the poor things 
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THE | 
AUSTIN METHOD 


The Austin Method .has met 
the test of such seemingly im- 
possible tasks as the erection, 
complete, of 120,000 square feet 
on one job in 30 working-days; 
540,000 square feet, more than a 
mile of building on one job, in 
55 calendar-days. 


AUSTIN 
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On March l6th ground 
was broken; on April 5th the 
steel was up; another week 
and the roof was finished! 
In 30 working-days from the 
date of contract—a completed 
building, 120,000 square feet 
of floor space, delivered to 
the owner, broom cleaned, 
windows washed, ready for 
useful occupancy! 


This is one record of a vision ful- 
filled. 

Five years ago Samuel Austin saw 
the possibilities of such service to 
industry. 


He had a well-founded belief. that 
better industrial buildings could be 








built in a shorter time. He was con- 
vinced that worth-while benefits to the 
country at large would result--that 


- building costs would be lowered—that 


capital returns would be advanced— 
that labor would be conserved and 
production increased. 


Upon such a faith and with such an 
ideal before him he devised the method 
and started to build the organization 
that have, in the past decade, so com- 
pletely revolutionized America’s idea 
of speed, quality, and economy in 


the erection of permanent factory-. 


buildings. 

Many of the country’s largest cor- 
porations, in 34 different industries, 
have profited by the fulfillment of this 
vision and foresight. There are miles 
of buildings in all parts of the country 
and in Canada and foreign countries 
that testify] to the practical working 
of the Austin method of standard com 
struction. 


STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS. 
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How Aaa Became a 
Force in the Nation’s Building 


A manufacturer of saws once made 
8,500 different models; now less than 
500 meet the laborer’s need. 


A plow maker's line is 2,000 models 
long, yet 25 will answer the farmer's 
purpose. 

Automobile and truck builders; stove, 
hardware and garment makers have all 
made equally significant discoveries. 


At the same time Austin Engineers, 
followed by other builders throughout 
the country, have applied standardized 
methods. to industrial construction with 
economic results of far-reaching con- 
sequence. 


Austin Plans Standardized long ago—With 
the advantage of 40 years’ experience in the 
erection of special industrial buildings, Austin 
Engineers have found that a very large pro- 
portion of the country’s factory building 
needs can be fully met with a comparatively 
few standard building units. 


Economical Purchase of Building Materials— 
Not alone quantity purchasing but timely 
purchasing has proved of financial benefit to 
many Austin customers. 


Austin Pre-Construction Saves Time—Know- 
ing the requirements of industrial building in 
advance much of the steel work has been pre- 


fabricated, steel sash has been made ready 
for installation, and lumber sawed to length. 


Austin Materials Delivered with Dispatch— 
With essential materials in stock, at strategic 
points east of the Mississippi, quick and 
opportune deliveries have been made to 
Austin jobs. Costly waiting has been elim- 
inated. 


Co-Ordination of Building Operations—By 
a co-ordination of each step in construction 
Austin Engineers have built permanently and 
quickly. Frequent repeating of the same 
building operation has approached perfection. 


A Definite Price for the Owner—Standard- 
ized construction has automatically placed 
costs on a more solid foundation. By lump 
sum, cost plus percentage or cost plus fee 
contracts the Austin method has eliminated 
guess work and given the owner a definite 
price. 

Recognizing the economic advantages of 
a country-wide application of better build- 
ing practice, the Austin Company will gladly 
co-operate with manufacturers, engineers and 
builders and give them the benefit of its 
experience. 


The Austin Book of Buildings contains 
illustrations and descriptions of building 
operations which may offer suggestions of 
value to others. This book will be sent to 
any business address. 

To those manufacturers whose need for 
more floor space is urgent, the use of long 
distance telephone or telegraph is suggested. 
Austin Engineers are always ready for an 
immediate conference. 

(48) 





There ‘are ten types Of Austin 
Standard Factory-Buildings. 
With their unlimited adaptations 
practically all industrial require- 
ments can easily met. Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 can be delivered in 30 
working-days; Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 10 in 60 working-days; Nos. 
8 and 9 in slightly longer time. 


THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


CLEVELAND 16113 Euclid Ave., Eddy 4500 
NEW YORK 217 Broadway, Barclay 8886 
PHILADELPHIA, 1026 Bulletin Bidg., Spruce 1291 
WASHINGTON, 13 H St. N. W., Franklin 6420 
INDIANAPOLIS, 

717 Merchants’ Bank Bidg., Main 6428 
PITTSBURGH 493 Union Arcade, Grant 6071 
DETROIT 1430 Penobscot Bidg., Cherry 4466 
CHICAGO - 437 Peoples Gas Bidg., Harrison 8360 

For Foreign Business: 
American Steel Export Company 
Woolworth Bidg., New York 


STANDARD 
. IN FACTORY- 


BUILDINGS 
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under the tables, 
bloody bandages all around. I had made 
out all the English papers by. about 2:30 
o’clock. In the midst of: it, about one 
o’clock, we had an air-raid, and I can tell 
you the bombs never sounded so loud as 
they did out there, all alone with those 
wounded men. In the midst of it some 
one opened the door and called “‘ A l’abri,” 
and those who were able left the shack and 
went to the abri. 

I went out to see how it was, and found 

many of them ‘standing outside, as: the 
abri was full. About four o’clock™ it 
began to be light and I wondered whether 
the others had gone home, but as-I- was 
alone with all those men I did not like to 
— A little later some of the officials 

came. in, and then began the task of fit- 
ting the. papers ‘to the men and getting 
them off in the train.- They wanted: me to 
stay.to read the names, as they were 
difficult to pronounce. I made another 
list of men who had to go off on stretchers, 
told the doctors in French where they were 
wounded, and so on, and did not get back 
to the house until noon. It was rather a 
long stretch from ten o'clock the night 
before, especially as I had nothing to 
drink or eat. 

In the afternoon I went to the canteen. 
Some of the people in were beginning 
to leave and the ‘inhabitants were all 
gathered in knots around the street. The 
military movement threugh the town was 
something amazing. Of course, excite- 
ment ran high. We spent all our days and 
nights—till Saturday night—at the hos- 
pital, with only two people left at the 
canteen. 


“T do not believe any one can dream 
of such suffering, such patience, such 
heroism, or such terrible human wreckage,” 
she says. And of the work for those with- 
out technical medical knowledge, she 
writes: 

We found more than we could do even 
with our lack of knowledge, giving the 








men water, washing their bloody faces, | 


interpreting between - the 
French doctors and wishing we could go a 
hundred times as fast. One French boy I 
brought water to, and the tears rolled 
down his face, he had waited so long for 
it—and for a French boy to cry like that 
means more than other nationalities: 

I have found that you can bear seeing 
the most terrible wounds if you are doing 
something. I was so afraid I would not 


English and | 


have the courage, but when I was doing | 


something I did not think of that side of 
it. I went into the operating-room—or, 


rather, the room where the wounds were | 


eléansed and drest—and gave water to 
the men on the tables, but the hardest 
thing was to give milk or water to the 
men whose faces were completely smashed 


to pieces. No words could describe such | 


sublime endurance of suffering. 

Friday night we had a heavy air- 
raid. Miss E , Miss L——, and I 
were in bed and were caught in the house 
before we could go to the cave, and I 
must say we were all pretty scared, not 
only for ourselves bit*:for those at the 
eanteen and the hospital. When a break 
came we made a dash for the cave next 
door, but-the next. day we had mattresses 
taken to one of the champagne caves and 
all seventeen of us slept ae least 
tried to sleep. 

The hospitals were iroented Saturday, 
so after Saturday there was nothing more 
for us to do there, and we went’ baek to 
canteen work. Saturday night. canie a 
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and on the ‘ tables; 


telegram from the Ambassador, asking 
the General to make possible Emma's 
and my return to Paris. Of course, we 
could not leave like cowards before the 
rest of the unit left, so we sent the telegram 
to him, saying that unless he had bad news 
for us from home we preferred not to leave 
—telling him to cable you that we were well 
and well taken care of. 

Sunday afternoon the first obus (shell) 
fell in the. town, and that night it was 
decided. that ten of us should leave, seven 
staying, Emma and I among’: them, but 
Monday morning Miss E—— said only the 
four who could run cars were to stay. 
Some went to ——, some to ——,’ and 
seven of us camé ‘here. - 

We had musettes packed for several 
days ready to leave—expecting two of 
them were the only things each of us could 
take, but as we came in a big Red-Cross 
truck we each -brought a suitcase besides. 
However, most of our things are in two 
trunks in 

This is a.very quaint, picturesque 
town, with many old buildings. We went 
te ten places to find a place to stay, and 
Emma and I are with the widow of a 
doctor—a quaint house with a lovely 
garden, where I am writing now—the 
house much run down. We havea very 
small room, for which the lady allows us 
to pay one franc a day. She wished noth- 
ing to be paid, as we are working for the 
French. We take our meals at the hotel— 
very near. All seven of us are scattered 
around. A French canteen is to be opened 
here and we expect to help in opening it, 
at least two or three of us. 

Trains are uncertain, but this letter 
may reach you, as [ hope it will. Don’t 
worry about us! We shall not run into 





| danger, and if it comes to us you don’t 
| want us to run away from it, but take it 


as bravely as other people do. 





Here is confirmation of a spy story that 
was told after the opening of the battle of 
Picardy related at first hand by First 
Lieut. Bernard Rhoades, of the 407th 
Telegraph Battalion and former first 
baseman of the Princeton nine, who 
writes to the folk at home from ‘‘Some- 
where in France” this letter, which is 
printed in the New York Evening Sun: 


Here’s a yarn about a guy who would 
have had Brodie lasht to the mast if he 
had put it across. I'll say he made a 
good trial anyway. At the beginning of 
the present drive a British Major-General 
was directing movements of his division 
when a British staff car drove up and a 
‘‘brass hat’? got out. Reporting to the 
General, he said: 

“Sir, the division on your right has 
been forced back and your flank is in the 
air. Orders are that your division will 
fall back to this place,’ indicating a point 
on the map some two miles in the rear. 

The General had nothing to do but obey, 
and was on the point of issuing orders to 
effect the retirement when a Canadian 
Colonel standing near said to the staff 
officer: 

“That’s funny. I’ve been on duty some 
time with that division and I don’t re- 
member you.” 

The other chap allowed that was funny, 
that he had been there for some time; 
he knew all the units of the division, calted 
their officers by their first “names and 
generaily had the dope. Still‘the Canuck 
was skeptical—he must have come from 
down near the New England border—and 
finally asked to see the officer’s papers. 








| to the outfit, for I’m getting fearfully 








Business of searching through pockets 
for return check after intermission. 

Then the chap thought he had joly 
well come away in such a hurry hej 
forgotten ‘em; beastly careless. Thy 
Canuck thought he’d jolly well have 4) 
be searched, beastly careful. They found 
papers all right; only they were writte 
in that language which defines ‘‘treaty” 
asa‘ ‘scrap of paper.’ 

Well, there was plenty of good fir 
class material at hand for a firing-squad 
The chauffeur was a Hun, too, so 
had “a little party, and the only thing 
they didn’t shoot up was the car; that wa 
returnéd to duty after being fumigated. 
The division is still in the same place ani 
so are the two Huns; each with seven) 
bullet-holes where the Tron Cross ‘might 
have been. 


The Lieutenant writel lightly. of the sad 
effect of the war on American embonpoini: 












I met one of the horrors of war th 
other day to a fare-you-well. He wy 
a chap I used to know in New York, ani 
when I knew him he had two great passion 
—one was building houses and the othe 
was seeing , that the harvenilers got plenty 
of exercise. . 

When I. met him this” ‘time he looked 
like the after-picture of. one of °thow 
“Before and After’ Using” flesh-reducing 
ads. I thought he’d been gassed, but he 
assured me the transformation was due toa 
session of building barracks at a base port. 
But there is probably a lot of guys ove 
here like him—and just think of all the 
perfectly good bay windows that will he 
left on the fair fields of France. After 
the war a lot of chaps can see how their 
shoes fit without using a looking-glas 
who couldn’t do it before. 

I am still where I was when I wrote 
last and it is still raining, but the French 
tell us that this is the rainy season and 
after it’s over we'll have beautiful weather, 
fortunately the rainy season lasts only 
twelve months. I'll be glad to get back 


fed up on this gay town life. 

At the hotel my fellow victims and 
I are all seated at one large table—they 
go in strong for this community thing 
over here. At each place is the inevitable 
bottle of mouth-wash which gives the 
festive board the appearance of the 
banquet of the Distillers’ Protective 
Association; but the illusion is shattered 
at the first onslaught on the bread. They 
don’t cut the bread before serving it over 
here; probably think it gives the soldiers 
good bayonet practise to cut it themselves. 

Well, a large paw grabs up the loaf 
and tucks it up under his arm just like 
Eddie Mahan starting to run back a 
punt. Then the knife comes into play 
and the bread is scalped—they must 
have had a great series of wild West 
movies over here at some time—after 
which it is returned to its former post. 
You look at the bread; then you look at 
the coat against which it nestled a mo- 
ment since, then you decide you don't 
like that damned war-bread anyhow. 

Our late lamented allies, who used to 
pay allegiance to the Little White Father 
before they grew up and put Pop on the 
shelf, seem to be making rough going of it. 
It’s tough to see the budding flower of 
liberty and independence get frost-bitten 
like that. But, Holy Smoke! those guys 
thought: a republic something ‘like the 
anhual outing of the Fourth . Ward Re 
publican Club before the ladies had the 
vote. 













They say that what Russia needs is 
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Dayton-Wright aoa Co., 100 ft. x 400 ft. Dastighted. by 
Steel Windows of Truscon ‘Steel Co. Built in 22 working 
days by the Austin Company. 


Deston Metal Products Co. “Daylighted by Steel Windows of 
Truscon Steel Co. Built by the Austin Company. 


TRUSCON 


STEEL 


WINDOWS 


Speedy Shipment of Stock Sizes 


In warehouse stock ready for shipment are 
thirty types and sixty sizes of Truscon Steel 
Windows, meeting practically all requirements 
for daylighting and ventilation of buildings. 
Speed and economy of construction are assured 
by using stock units of Truscon Steel Windows. 


High quality and speed of erection charac- 

terize Austin Standard Factory Build- 

ings. Steel Windows of the Truscon 

TRUSC ON Steel Co. are used in the buildings 
STEEL illustrated as well as in many 


TRUSCO others erected by the | 


Austin Com- 
BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 
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Daylight to Speed 
War Industries 


Wartime production requires speed, accuracy, 
and elimination of waste. Ample daylight 
not only contributes to these ends, but im- 
proves the morale of operatives, betters their 
health and reduces accidents. It also affords 
an economy in light-bills. 


Truscon Steel Windows, which are characterized by 
trim, clean-cut lines and flat surfaces, supply daylight 
and also fresh air in ample measure. They combine 
attractive appearance and exceptional strength in a 
manner that meets every demand of modern archi- 
tecture and engineering. 


Truscon Steel Windows represent the highest quality 
in design, construction, workmanship, and hardware. 
Moreover, because of standardization and quantity 
production they are moderate in cost. All types of 
windows are furnished, including pivoted, sliding and 
continuous sash; also doors, partitions, etc. Note 
accompanying explanation of stock units. 


Write or send coupon for a free copy of our handsome 


Window Book. 


- TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 58,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space. Daylighted 
by Steel Windows of Truscon 
Steel Co. Built in 30 
working days by ine 
Austin Company. 


(FORMERLY TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO) 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
WAREHOUSES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TRUSCON . 
STEEL CO. 
7 Youngstown, Ohie 
. Please send, with- 
out cbligation, your 
Truscon Window Book, 
with complete detaile, 

tables, etc. 
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a strong man, a leader. I reckon they 
could use a little brains right handy,-too: 
I believe that if all the brains in that 
country were dynamite and all went off 
together it wouldn't make any more noise 
than a cap-pistol. When I think-that it 
was men who fell for that Brest-Litovsk 
decoy I’m proud of the fact that I was 
onee a monkey. 

I had an opportunity to see: the historic 
Meuse the other day.. (Reniember, Cen- 
sor, old dear, it’s an awful long stream.) 
I had read about that stream ‘since 1914 
and I expeeted to see a sort.of glorified . 
Mississippi with the mud~-taken out*of it. 
But it’s only another shattered idol. 
When I saw it +I looked around for a 
Third Avenue car; the resemblance to the 
Gowanus Canal -is:startling. It’s muddiér 
than the Mississippi and its banks “are. 
used for the saméapurpose as Néew York 
uses Barren Island. And its. ‘thajestic 
proportions—well, a cootie might*-wash" 
his hands in it, but he couldn’t bathe. ~ 

If it gets warm or even stops faining? 
T'll cable; it ought to-bé known. *.p - * 


Edward F. Cahill, of tBakerton: bs: was 
one of the first Americans. to-be-waunded. 
by shell-fire in France. He spent seyeral’ 
months in army hospitals; ‘and was fipally. 
brought back to the United” States; Ina 
letter to his mother, which isprinted in the 
Johnstown Tribune; he tells her for the first’ 
time the story. of the action in whiéh he was" 
injured: ‘ 

Since I° was wounded on_ the 13th 
of last November I haven’t been in much 
of a shape to write you mueh about it. I 
have always wanted to tell’ you the whole 
story, and now that I am so muéh better 
I will do so. 

As you know, I was one of the first 
American soldiers wounded in France, and 
it seems to me that it was ten years ago 
instead of seven months. 

Our regiment relieved a French regiment 
on one of the hottest of the front-line 
trenches. As we toiled through the heavy 
mud, as far as nine miles from the trenches 
shells were bursting; holes large enough to 
cover-a good-sized house opened in the road 
sometimes right in front of our feet and the 
mud would stream high into the air like 
the first spasm of an oil-well. By some 
strange miracle we passed: the area of 
falling shells with no casualties, but, added 
to our loads of sixty-two pounds each, we 
were each carrying about three- hundred 
pounds of mud. Anyhow, it felt that 
heavy. 

There is not in all the world mud like 
that in France. It weighs more than con- 
crete and sticks like a porous-plaster.- If 
it dries on legs and arms it has to be 
broken up with a hammer before the cloth- 
ing will come off. If well dried it is shell- 
proof and turns a bayonet like a. duck’s 
back turns water. Outside of armor-plate 
and the hide of a ¢heap politician I have 
never seen anything quite so invulnerable 
as the French mud. It rains every day at 
the Front, so a plentiful supply of mud is 
never, lacking. Some say. that the con- 
cussion’ of: the heavy shelling niakes’ the 
naturally‘rainy climate even worse, but be 
that’ as it may, it’s wet enough and then 
some.-- |. 

One house by which we passed broke into 
small lumps and a cloud of white. powder, 
rose clear’to the’ clouds. It was a direct 
hit, and where the two-storied house had 
stood there was nothing left but a large” 
hole with. a‘few broken stones and two up-: 





rooted trees on the edge of it. As we got 
closer. the trees were nearly all broken off 
or had«the limbs torn away by shell-fire. 
On ‘one side of the road—or rather what 
had been a road—a shell had burst in the 
midst of some horses and cattle. Seven or 
eight were dead and one poor fellow, a 
horse, was sitting on his haunches like a 
dog and erying as pitifully asa child. One 
of our men in the rear walked over and shot 
him through the head. All around us the 
ground looked as tho it had been turned 
upside down for as deep as forty feet. 
Nowhere in the whole desert of things was 
there a sign of life besidés ourselves. Even 
the birds had flown away. 


When they had finished the nine-mile 
tramp Cahill writes that his feet were so 
caked with mud that they looked like an 
‘elephant’ s, and his knees ached so that he 
had felt that each mile would be the last he 
could make. But every one was cheerful 
aia joking ind eaters ol He writes: 


Nobody had a ine of complaint. Some 
of those who were known t6é be the worst 
skiekers back in camp where we had things 
asy,.were the ones who did the. most to 
“cheer things up when. we struck the tough 
part.“ 

When we struck the big road juat behind 
the trench-lines we met the French wounded 
being sent back... Thé walking casés had 
bandages on their heads or arms, some- 
‘tiniés both, and they looked pretty well 
tired out. .They yelled at us in French 
and a few wished us luck in English. Some 
of them were singing and laughing, and 
whenever one of their number would fall 
down others would forget their own wounds 
and jump.to help him. 

The French soldiers sure were glad to be 
relieved. They shook hands with us when 
we met in small bunches, and a French 
captain kissed one of our lieutenants on 
both cheeks. As his whiskers were full of 
the same old mud good and fresh, he 
smeared him up considerably. 

We had it pretty easy after the French 
left. Only two or three deaths and a few 
wounded among us. When we first got in 
the whole world was trembling and whole 
acres of land looked like they were jumping 
sky-high, and the crumbling dirt fell like 
rain from the upper edges of the trench. 
All in one minute it quieted and stayed 
comparatively quiet all the time we were 
there. 

When we were relieved a few days later 
myself and several others were on. outpost 
duty and were the last to go. Just as we 
got word to come back I was wounded. A 
high-explosive shell had burst right in the 
middle of us. At first I didn’t know that I 
was hurt. I thought the shell had blown 
some mud or dirt over me and stunned me 
a little. I stooped down to help up one of 
our men, but my left arm wouldn’t work 
somehow, tho I felt no pain. I began to 
f \dizzy. The last I remember is falling 
in » the mud and water at the bottom of a 
caved-in dugout. 

Several hours later I woke up bandaged 
and in an ambulance bound for the rear. 





The spirit of the American soldier speaks 
emphatically in this letter from Lieut. 
Leslie S. Lee, of Detroit, who urges 
Americans to cease ‘‘ peace talk’ and ‘‘dig 
ein.”’ Here, in part, is the letter from 
-‘*Somewhere in. France’’ as printed in the 
Detroit. Free Press: 








One'thing is sure—we have. to. hand-it to | 


the United States Navy. They are cer- 
tainly efficient and on the job. We landed 
at a seaport in France and after-two days 
were sent here. Believe me, after that ride 
the French can have their railroads. They. 
have narrow-gage tracks and you get in 
their cars from the side. Absolutely no 
modern conveniences. 

I want to tell you this, Bill. Tell the 
people over there to forget this peace talk 
for a while. The time to talk=peace is 
when the Boche is so badly whipt. that he 


will crawl to us and ask us‘to'stop. We. 


ean do it and-we will do it. if the,people at, 
home only keep: their mouths shut about 
something of which they know nothing. 
Let them devote as much time to getting: 
tobacco and magazines over here. * What 


we want is the enemy scattered so far that 


he will never be able to come back: : 

The war has brought.a lot: of suffering} 
to France and it is going to bring a lot to the 
United States; but, after all, it is well worth 
it. The people at home don’t know that 
we are at war. They may think that hay- 
ing meatless, wheatless, and a few other less 
days is hard, but wait till they come to 
what France has had to come to. I hope 
the United. States will never have to exist 
as France has had to, but if it did it might 
jar our people into the realization that we 
really are at war. 

The French soldier is magnificent. I 
have seen quite afew. All show the marks 
of much suffering, and yet their spirit is as 
high as at the first days of the war. He 
and our troops get along wonderfully. In 
the cafés you will see a group of our men 
and the French, each with a dictionary in 
his hand, telling the other what a good man 
he is. 





OLD RIFLE EXPERT DOING HIS BIT 
TEACHING AMERICANS TO SHOOT 





Sex W. B. SCHAAF is too old to go 
“over there,” so he is doing his bit 
by teaching young Americans here how to 
shoot straight. Some talk has filtered 
out of Germany to the effect that women 
would be armed if man-power failed, and, 
according to Captain Schaaf, this would not 
be a joke should German women prove as 
apt scholars as the American girls in St. 
Louis whom he has taught to handle 
rifle and revolver. 

Captain Schaaf is a veteran instructor, 
and he believes that women make better 
shots than men after a few lessons. To 
prove it, he showed his score-book to a 
reporter of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
where, among others, Miss Elizabeth Betts, 
a stenographer, was recorded as having 
made forty-nine bull’s-eyes out of a possi- 
ble fifty after the Captain had given her a 
little instruction. 

‘““Why, man alive,” he said, 
have been shooting all their lives are proud 
when they make forty-nine. And yet in 
will come a dainty doll, take off her gloves, 
powder her nose, and then fill the bull’s-eye 
full of. bullets!” 

The Captain is an enthusiast, or what is 
commonly called a “bug” on rifle and. 
revolver-shooting. The writer in The Globe- 
Democrat says of him: 


‘*men who 


Captain Schaaf is seventy-four yéars old 
and has been an instructor of riffe- and 
pistol-shooting for sixty-two ‘years... » He. 
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told you so. We 

WV told you that this 

fabric tire, profit- 

ing, by our cord tire expe- 

rience, would et you more 

miles, save your engine and 

springs and axles, and gas. 
And it did, and it does. 


Car owners are provin}, it. 
Try it. Here’s what the 
cord tire taught us about 
fabric tires: 


More cushion stock and 
more rubber between fabric 
plies add still more miles 
to Most Miles per Dollar. 
The bend at the widest 
point of the tire means 
longer life and easier riding, 


You know the tough 
Firestone Non-Skid tread, 
the standard for skid resist- 
ance, This tire tops the best 
that Firestone has ever done 
beforeinfabricconstruction. 


Ask your dealer. He hasit. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Firestone Park Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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English and put the force in. 


if I de- 


Let These Books Clear Up 


Each book is indispensable. 


Do'You Ever Make Mistakes? 


Of course you do—everyone does. And'certainly 
the ambitious business man or woman can ill afford 
to have his or her work marred -by errors. Your 
work need not be; whatever your weakness, whether 
spelling, punctuation, word usage, you will find a 
great help in overcoming it in this valuable little 
book, Dictionary of Errors. It clears up in simple, 
easily understood language, the mistakes you are 
likely to make in grammar, letter-writing, pro- 
nunciation, and many other subjects. 


Does Grammar Sometimes Puzzle You? 


No one is free from the perplexities that con- 
stantly come up regarding the grammatical use of 
English. Above all others, the man who would put 
power into business speech or writing, should be on 

ground in solving the questions of grammar 
that he is sure to meet again and again. If you 
would be sure of these vital points whenever they 
arise, keep handy a copy of this practical book, 
Grammar, for easy reference. It will answer every 
one of your questions in a moment. 


Are Words Stumbling Blocks? 


Do not their irregularities of form and use often 
trip you up and make you wish you could master 
regular and irregular words so that their spelling or 
pronunciation or meaning would always be clear to 
you? You can—if you have this reliable help, 
Word-Study, to solve your many word problems, 
It gives you quickly and easily just the information 
you constantly need in turning out acceptable 
letters, reports, and other work. You will find ita 
valuable desk companion. 


Put Power Into Your Writing 


—that dynamic essential that turns a black and 
white printed sheet into a live-wire, result-producing 
representative. Do you want to put more of that 
quality into your business literature—acquire just 
the right style to make your work compelling? Yes! 
then get this little worider-book, Composition. It 
will show you how to develop the power of forceful 
expression that is so vital both in talking and in 
writing successful business letters, advertisements, 
booklets, etc. 


Have You Time to Read? 


No matter how little time you have—if it’s only 
ten minutes a day—what’s the use of wasting it ? 
You can spend it in reading that is at once enter- 
taining, and of real, practical, business value—if 
you have the right guide to the right books. This 
little volume, How and What to Read, is an “open 
sesame” tothe kind of literature that will strengthen 
your grip on English. Describes the advantages of 
different styles, authors, and kinds of literature. 


Extra Money from Writing 


Successful writing is largely a matter of training 
—not alone of talent, says this convincing volume, 
Story-Writing and Journalism, and it goes on to 
pour out a fund of suggestion, information, and 
instruction that might easily mean “big money” 
to the man or woman who accepts and uses it. The 
book shows you how to produce the ‘“‘stuff’’ that 
wins—whether it be an advertising booklet, a story, 
@ newspaper report, or any other money- -making 
composition. 


Your English Troubles 


Six vitally valuable little volumes that will take the faults out of your 
Written by Sherwin Cody, the famous 


Business Teacher, for the business man or woman who needs a genuinely 
ractical help in handling correctly and commandingly our puzzling 
anguage. 





Shall and Will 
Infinitives 

Idioms 

Collective Nouns 
Errors in Tenses 
Errors in Pronouns 
Parts of Speech 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 





Modern Literature 
Short Stories 
Realistic Novelists 
Romantic Novelists 
What is a Good Novel? 
How to Read Poems 
Studying Shakespeare 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


E. E. RICHARDS, President 
State Bank of W stock, 
Woodstock, Hi. 

“If I am in doubt as to 
the proper placing of verbs, 
adverbs, adjectives, etc.,a 
reference to the books de- 
cides the question. Noth- 
ing could be of more direct 
and practical use than this 
set.’ 


Business-Like, Interesting, Necessary 


[et oes == You will need all of these books some of the time and some of 
\ them you will be reaching for many times a day when‘you have 
man ered how easily ‘they will solve your puzzles. 


Every 


man in business must have a grip on good English. And by 
radually assimilating the practical instruction of these six 







. g' f - 
Language,” a eee \ little volumes—by keeping them handy for continual 
reference, you will build this absolutely essential founda- 
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50c each, $3 in all. 
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-o aretheterms. $3 is the cost of these six volumes, payable 
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L, eas areshedspise cess ovast \ Send the coupon to-day with so cents. If 5 days’ examina- 
tion does not convince you of the value of the books, send 
af asuadines coda aiasigeds «cite qecadses them back and your money will be refunded. Each 
is 5 4% by 4inches. Cloth bound and the set neatly boxed. 
DATE. .....000.0000+ STATE..: FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York City 























talks rifle- and pistol-shooting as boys 
were wont to.talk baseball before the war. 
His whole life has been given to shooting 
and to teaching shooting. 

Since Germany sank the Lusitania and 
other ships: and forced America into 
the war, Captain Schaaf has been obsessed 
with the idea that the United States 
must win this war. Having been a rifie- 
shooter for sixty-six years, having taught 
rifle-shooting for sixty-two years, Captain 
Schaaf firmly believes that first-class 
marksmanship will win the war. 

So he disposed of his sylvan retreat, 
bought and built for his old age at Fern 
Glen on the Merrimac, and moved to 
Sixth and Pine Streets, where he has 
started his own little ‘win - the - war” 
scheme. 

“Americans have always been crack 
rifle-shots,’’ says Captain Schaaf. ‘That 
is-to say, they were érack rifle-shots in 
the frontier days when the frontiersman 
had to shoot a deer: or a turkey for food 
and to shoot an Indian or several Indians 
before he could get his breakfast or finish 
up his clearing or get done plowing the 
barn lot. 

“With the destruction of the big game 
and the reformation of the Indians, 
American skill with the rifte has fallen off. 
There is little big game for the farmer boy 
to exercise his skill upon, and the city 
man has for the most part no idea what- 
ever about how to shoot a rifle or anything 
else. 

““We’ve got to win this. war. . We just 
naturally can’t lose it. Now the best 
way to win the war, the surest way, the 
cheapest way, is for every American. soldier 
to be a good rifle- and pistol-shot. 

‘*t know they have big guns.and machine 
guns and all that, but I lay much more 
stress upon good individual rifle-shooting 
than all the machine guns,. artillery-guns, 
bomb-throwing, ete., in the world. 

‘**Machine guns spray lead all over the 
shop like a hose. But how are you to tell 
whether they spray .the right piece, the 
place where the enemy is, or not? What 
is the use of wasting powder and ball, 
transportation, money, spraying ground 
whereon there is no enemy? 

‘‘About five men are needed to handle 
and supply a machine gun with ammuni- 
tion. Give me five men with new auto- 
matic rifles and I will do better work, more 
killing of the enemy, than fifty-five 
machine guns will do. 

‘‘Of course, when they come at you in 
masses. so dense that it is next to im- 
possible to miss ’em, the machine gun 
comes in handy. But my idea is that 
they should not be allowed to come close; 
that they should be crimped the minute 
they showed their noses above the para- 
pets. Just as soon as one of the Germans 
peeked, a good American should be 1,000 
yards off with a fine sight on a rifle and 
plug him right between the eyes. 

“That’s my idea of good shooting and 
the right way to win a war sure.” 


The Captain was only fifteen when the 
Civil War broke out, and small and frail 
at that. He tried to get into the Army, 
but could not, so he says: 


‘“‘T just naturally attached myself to one 
or another regiment and stuck as long as 
they let me. I was booted about the Army 
from one regiment to another, but I man- 
aged to see a lot of fighting and to shoot 
pretty straight. 

“After the war we had rifle clubs all 
over the East, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
and I acted as instructor for many of 
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them. I have had shooting academies 
in Cincinnati and in St. Louis and thou- 
sands of men and women have learned to 
shoot under my eye. 

“T want to do my bit for the U. S. A. 
free of all charge. So I have opened a 
shooting academy where I will instruct 
all proper persons, mer and women, Boy 
Scouts, and boys over fourteen. I will 
guarantee to give any one a good founda- 
tion in rifle-shooting in three lessons of 
fifteen minutes each. I won’t make a 
sharpshooter of him in a battle, that takes 
time and practise, but I will so teach any 
average man in rifle and revolver-shooting 
that he can develop into a sharpshooter. 
All he need do is to listen to me for fifteen 
minutes on three different occasions and he 
can go out and develop himself. 

“There is no sense in throwing away 
all this good powder and shells and bul- 
lets that are being thrown away in 
France. My scheme will save the Allies 
millions of dollars in munitions and mil- 
lions of lives. 

“All I will do is to make good marks- 
men. Then the Americans can cuddle 
up alongside a little rock or in a rifle- 
pit, keep their canteens of water beside 
them, use a palm-leaf fan, lay down their 
cigars, and pick off the Boches at their 
leisure. 

“No rushing around in the hot sun or 
cold rain or plowing through the mud. 
Just pick yourself a shady spot, settle 
down, take a good chew of tobacco, 
keep the good eye out, and nail ’em when 
they come over. 

“That’s the American style of fighting. 
That’s the way Bunker Hill, Brandywine, 
Saratoga, and New Orleans were fought 
and won. I think that American generals 
will make a mistake if they abandon our 
traditional style of fighting, which was 
founded on good rifle-shooting, and go in 
for the mucky European style. With all 
due respect to the French, British, Italians, 
Turks, Russians, and the rest of the 
fighting nations, I think that Americans 
are primarily the higher type of men, and 
consequently the higher type of soldiers. 
Isaw the Blue Devils last week. While we 
nust admit that they are brave men and 
no doubt great fighters, was there any- 
thing about them that made you consider 
them the equals of our boys? 

“Of course there wasn’t. 

“So, I say, let Americans stick to their 
traditional style of fighting, the good old 
rile with a good eye looking along its 
barrel. 

“That’s the sort of men I want to help 
train. I can extend my scheme with great 
dasticity and we can have expert in- 
structors of my school in every regiment 
in the camps and in every town in the 
country in two weeks. 

“That’s how I want to help win the 
war,” 

Captain Schaaf has his “‘ win-the-war’”’ 
academy in the basement on the north- 
west corner of Sixth and Pine Streets. He 
talks winning the war there every minute 
of the day. 





Good 100 to 1 Shot.—‘* May I ask how 
old you are? ” said the vacationist to the 
old villager. 

“T be just a hundred.” 

“Really? Well, I doubt if you'll see 
another hundred years,” said the other, 
trying to make conversation. 

“Wall, I don’t know so much about 
that,” was the ready response. “I be 
stronger now than when I started on the 
rst hundred.”"—Boston Transcript. 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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O”F instance of Heinz thor- sown and cultivated under Heinz 

oughness isin the preparation supervision 

of the tomato sauce which adds its Then, many Heinz. kitchens are 

fine flavor to Heinz Baked Beans. located in these tomato districts to 
On our own farms and thefarms receive the tomatoes as fast as 

of many growers who cooperate they are picked—insuring their 

with us, a selected Heinz seed is fine, fresh flavor. 











‘Beans are economical in comparison with 
other good foods, and are as good for you as 
meat and bread. A pound of beans is about 
equal in nutrition value to 134 pounds of beef 
—and you know the price of beef. 

Heinz Baked Beans, rich brown and appe- 
tizing, make as wholesome and satisfying a 
dish as can be placed on any table. Baked 
in dry heat in real ovens, they come to your 
kitchen ready to serve hot or cold. 

They are prepared in four ways, and you 
can select the style the family likes best. 

Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato 
Sauce) Boston Style 

Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat 


(Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
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13,186,952 Miles of Proof 





N the course of our regular test- 
ing operations in New York City, 
_under conditions of normal service, 
eighty-two Goodyear S-V solid 
truck tires recently totaled a record 
of 3,186,952 miles—an average of 
38,865 each. 


We cite this information not so much 
as an example of unusual perform- 
ance, as to indicate the extreme care 
exercised to assure our product’s 
quality before and during its sale. 


We cite it also as illustrating the con- 
sistent character of Goodyear S-V 
performance, a performance uni- 
formly remarkable for efficiency and 
thrift. 


The returns in these tests are well 
in keeping with those delivered by 


S-V tires in actual service, where 


mileages up to 20,000 on: country 
routes and 40,000 in city usage are 
not uncommon. 


The tests to which our truck tires 
are subjected bear an important re- 
lation to S-V quality, and to the 
fine service these tires are everywhere 
delivering. 


They are a source of that process of 
manufacture which assures S-V users 
all three essentials of truck tire merit: 
long tread wear, freedom from chip- 
ping and cutting, and resistance to 
separation from the base. 


They underlie in large measure the 
efficient design of S-V tires, which 
affords extra mileage,constant power- 
saving traction and the utmost solid- 
tire resilience underwheel. 


They are part of that elaborate en- 


deavor of invention, experiment and 
betterment out of which Goodyear 
has contributed so generously to all 
truck tire manufacture. 


Tests of this nature have: proved of 


universal benefit,: in« the develop- 


ment of such important Goodyear 
features as the steel base, as well as 
the pressed-on type of tire now in 
common use. 


For the Goodyear truck tire user 
they have yet another value, as: a 
permanent assurance of the goodness 
of the tire that he btiys. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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Letter from a prominent 
dentist, whose name will 
be given on request: 


ee have recently 


done much 
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diers and have ob- 
served a cleaner 
and better condi- 
tion of the teeth 
among those who 
use a good tooth 
powder than with 
others who use a 


paste. 
A Powder is 


unquestionably 
preferable and 
my prescription 
is invariably 


CALOX 


THE OXYGEN 
TOOTH POWDER” 


Cleans-Whitens-Preserves 





A package, sufficient 
for one week’s trial, 
and authoritative 
booklet telling 
“Why a Powder is 
Better Thana Paste” 
will be sent free on 
request. 


96 Fulton Street 
New York 
Established 1833 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


An Up-to-Date Pupil. — Tracnher— 


| ** Namé the five zones.” 


Purit— Temperate, intemperate, war, 


| postal, and o.”—Boston Transcript. 
| 





Livening Up History.—A history exam 
in a public school contains this delightful 
information: ‘“ Patrick Henry said, ‘I 
rejoice that I have but one country to live 
for.’ ”’—Chicago Tribune. 





Ma on the Job.—“‘ Pa,” said little Willie, 
“* what’s an echo? ” 

** An echo, my son,’’ answered Pa, cast- 
ing a mean side glance at little Willie’s 
Ma, “is the only thing on earth that can 
cheat a woman out of the last word.” 

** Another definition of an echo, Willie,” 
observed Ma, “is a man who goes to old 
patent-medicine almanacs for his alleged 
wit.” 

And then nobody said any more words 
but Willie, whose infant mind was natur- 
ally confused by all this persiflage.—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 





Damaged Goods.—Johnny was at the 
grocery-store. 

“*T hear you have a little sister at your 
house,”’ said the grocer. 

“* Yes, sir,”’ said Johnny. 

** Do you like that? ’’ was queried. 

“T wish it was a boy,” said Johnny, 
**so I could play marbles with him, and 
baseball.” ° 

“Well,” said the storekeeper, ‘ why 
don’t you exchange your little sister for a 
boy?” 

Johnny reflected for a minute, then he 
said, rather sorrowfully: 

“We can’t now; it’s too late. Je’ve 
used her four weeks.”’— Philadelphia Ledger. 





Preparedness — GERMAN FJENERAL— 
“Have our brave troops been informed 
that we shall be in Paris in four days? ” 

SusBorDINATE—“ Yes, General.” 

‘They understand that the Great War 
was forced upon us? ”’ 

“* Perfectly, General.” 

“They have been told that the Ameri- 
eans always kill our machine-gunners if 
they surrender? ”’ 

“ That is well understood, General.” 

“They have been instructed that the 
few Americans opposed to us are cowardly 
and inexperienced? ”’ 

“ Hand-bills announcing that fact are 
passed around each evening.”’ 

** Then let the offensive begin.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 





Easier than Vacationinga—It is much 
easier to die than to take a vacation. A 
mah who is summoned to his last long 
voyage may set his house in order in an 
hour; a few words, written or dictated, 
will dispose of his possessions, and his 
heirs will gladly attend to the details. 
This done, he may fold his hands on his 
chest and depart this vexatious life in peace. 

It is quite another matter to prepare for 
a few weeks away from town. There are 
bills to be paid; the iceman, and the milk- 
man, and the laundryman must be choked 
off, and the daily paper restrained from 
littering the doorstep. There is hair to be 
cut, and teeth to be tinkered, and so on. 
In short, it takes days to stop the machin- 
ery of living for a fortnight, and days to 
start it going again. But, my dear, one 
must have a change.—Chicago Tribune. 


home-run.”’—New York Tribune. 








| lowing delightful extract from the diary o 


Filial Anxiety.—Fajguer (lecturing wild 
son)—‘** Suppose I should be taken away 
suddenly, what would become of you?” 

Son—*“ Oh, I'd be here, guv’nor! The 
question is, what would become of you?” 
—Boston Transcript. 





German Papers, Please Note.—The fol. 
lowing is posted on the door of a deserted 
eabin in Coos County, Oregon: 

To whom it may concern: 

There’s potatoes in the wood-shed, 

There’s flour in the bin. 
There’s beans a-plenty in the cupboard, 
To waste them is a sin. 
Go to it neighbor if you’re hungry ! 
Fill. up while you’ve a chance, 
For I’m going after the Kaiser, 
Somewhere over in France. 
L. A. JoHNson, 
Alias, Charley the Trapper, 
—Chicago Tribune. 





Repelling the Russ Buss.—Kerensky 
kissed Arthur Henderson, the British 
labor politician, as the American Labor 
Mission calls him, and all England gasped. 
Kerensky is coming to this country. He 
may want to kiss Secretary Wilson or 
even President Wilson. This has led an 
anonymous poet to suggest that the Presi- 
dent put his greetings into a song, and to 
furnish him with the song, as follows: 
Salute me only with thy fist, 

And don’t attempt to buss me; 
The very thought of being kissed 

Is quite enough to fuss me. 

If you must kiss, try it on Gompers— 
He hasn’t been kissed since he wore rompers. 
—Minneapolis Tribune. 





Baseball Among the Allies.—The mor 
things the draft officials do to baseball here 
the better it flourishes in London, accori- 
ing to Richard Hatteras, of that thriving 
community, who is now stopping at the 
Majestic. Mr. Hatteras says the game is 
getting a firm hold on every nationality 
in the British capital. 

‘* Why, recently,” quoth he, “I sawa 
game in which East Indians were playing. 
One of these approached the plate at a 
crucial moment and cried aloud, 

*** Allah, give thou me strength to make 
a hit.’ ”’ 

“ He struck out. 

“The next man up was an Irishman. 
He spat on the plate, made faces at the 
pitcher, and yelled, 


““* You know me, Al!’ He made 4 


From a_ erman Diary.—In speaking of 
the apparent lack of justice in the awarding 
of decorations, the anonymous English 
author of “A General’s Letters to His 
Son” (Houghton Mifflin) quotes the fol- 


a German soldier: 

““ Monday—It rained heavily and ou 
Lieutenant Muller was drunk. 

“‘ Tuesday—The English shelled us and 
our Lieutenant Muller was very drunk. 

‘‘ Wednesday—The English shelled ws 
more heavily and our Lieutenant Mulley 
was drunk and incapable. 

“ Thursday—We were ordered to attack 
Our Lieutenant Muller called out to Wj 
from his dugout to advance more rapidly 

“ Friday—Nil. 

“ Saturday—Nil. 
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“‘ Sunday—Our Lieutenant Muller ™ 
ceived the Iron Cross.”—Kansas Gil 
Times. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


THE WAR 
GERMAN AND ALLIED OFFENSIVES 


July 17.—Paris reports to-night that the 
operations in connection with the fifth 
German drive, altho marked by severe 
fighting at several points on the 65-mile 
bettle-front against which the. initial 
attacks were made, has dwindled 
down to a series of apparently discon- 
nected local operations. 


The French night report states that the 
thrust of the enemy west of Reims has 
been checked. Pourcy, the objective of 
powerful attacks, could not be reached 
by the enemy, who were driven back 
into ‘the Ardre Valley by a brilliant 
counter-attack by the Italians. Heavy 
losses were suffered by, the enemy. 
The Germans succeeded in regaining a 
footing in Montvoison and penetrating 
the Bois du Roi. 


The British official report announces 
that hostile artillery developed great 
activity during the night with gas-shells 
on the Villers-Bretonneaux front, and 
this morning in the Albert sector. 

In an official report to Washington, cover- 
ing July 15 and 16, General Pershing 
announces that the enemy crossed the 
Marne on July 15, but was driven back 
by an American counter-attack in which 
500 German prisoners were taken. One 
enemy battalion wa’ annihilated. In 
the Vosges region an enemy attack on a 
front of 1,000 yards broke down. 


Berlin reports that the successes of the 
first storming day on the Marne were 
extended after bitter fighting, and, 
warding off French counter-attacks, the 
German troops pushed on as far as the 
heights north of Vendeuil and through 
the Bois de Rodemat. On both sides of 
the Ardre the Allies are said to have 
-- thrown back on the mountain of 

eims. 


July 18.—According to reports reaching 
London at midnight, General Foch has 
struck the Crown Prince’s right flank a 
vital blow. French and Americans, 
closely cooperating, fight their way six 
miles along the Aisne, reaching the out- 
skirts of Soissons. South of Soissons 
Allied troops reach Roziéres, driving 
the Germans back eight miles from 
their starting point. The advance is 
so rapid that cavalry is thrown into 
action. 

The French report states that on a front 
of approximately 28 miles French 
and American forces attack the Ger- 
man positions, making an important 
advance and taking more than twenty 
villages, several thousand prisoners, 
and a quantity of war-material. 

A dispatch from_ British Army Head- 
quarters states that in a surprize attack 
the Australian troops east of Amiens 
advanced their lines more than a third 
of a mile on a mile front. 

General Pershing’s report to Washington 
states that in the American sector on 
the Marne the enemy has been entirely 
driven from the south bank. Re- 
peated attempts of the enemy to pene- 
trate the American lines near Vaux 
failed. 

Berlin reports that between the. Aisne 
and the Marne the French attacked 
with strong forces and tanks and 
captured some ground. (No mention 
is made of the American forces). By 
evening the attack is said to be decided 
in favor of the Germans, the Allies’ 
fpieck breaking down with heavy 
osses. 


July 19.—A London dispatch states that 
in the t Allied counter - offen- 
sive the French and American troops 

push on due two miles and hold their 
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OR A CENTURY the chemists of all civilization 
burned midnight oil searching in vain for a 
practical way to defeat what seemed to be the 
inevitable—the certain rusting away of iron and steel. 


Only when science joined hands 
with the accumulated production 
experience of American industry— 
and the power of American capital, 
was it finally able to wage the fight 
to a successful finish—to prevent 
rust on a large commercial scale. 


Metal Articles You Use Daily Now 
Have This Protection From Rust 


When Edison harnessed elec- 
tricity to the illuminating bulb the 
rest of humanity shrugged its shoul- 
ders with skepticism—and yet you 
are probably reading this from 
Mazda light! 

When Wright Brothers startled 
the world with the announcement 
of their victory over the air per- 
haps you refused to believe—and 
now the Fate of Nations hangs on 
the aeroplane! 

You doubted these things because 
you had not seen them but you can- 
not doubt the Parker Process of 
Rust-Proofing—you see the results 
of it every day. 





ARKER 


ROCESS Detroit 


From the Packard automobile 
which carries you to your work, to 
the self-filling Parker pen you use 
to sign your checks — from the 
Underwood typewriter in your 
office to the Range Eternal in your 
kitchen—all around you are metal 
articles in constant use which fur- 
nish final evidence that the Parker 
Process does prevent rust. 


A Book on Rust Proofing 
for Industrial Executives 


Manufacturers and industrial 
executives who are concerned with 
the problem of preventing rust will 
find much of vital interest in the 
recently published Parker Process 
book. This not only explains what 
the Parker Process is—and how it 
does its work—but tells briefly 
who the concerns that are using it 
are—and how easily you can adopt 
the process for your own product 
without interfering in any way with 
your present manufacturing plans. 
For your copy address. 


Parker Rust Proof Company 


of America 


Michigan U.S. A. 


KER PROCESS 





The World War 
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lectures 
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and on the Western Front 
Medical Corps and the Red Cross in France 
dditional lantern slide sets, with or without lectures, on war subjects. 
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pies 


i{eYoye) Cores 


Manufacturers, merchants, pro- 
fessional men, you can print 
from 20 to 1000 copies of any 
hand-written or ruled form, 
quickly and perfectly with a 


: YOTOSPEED 


Prints re any size, weight or 
kind of tg froma3x5 
inch index card to 
a multi-page 8 4% x 16 inch 
bookle t. 









Sent on free trial with 
complete na for 
hand-written, type; 
written 4 ruled 


Write for 
facto + | 
price an 

freetrial offer. 


One Model 
Low Factory Price 


The Rotospeed Co. 
612 W. Fifth St. 
Dayton, Ohi 
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advanced positions despite a counter- 
attack launched by the Germans with 
“heavy reenforcements. Paris reports 

J far 17,000 prisoners and 360 guns 
taken 


The French official report states that on | 


- the left the plateau southwest of 
’ Soissons is held by the Allied troops, 
and on the right, after bitter fighting, 


they occupied the plateau northwest | 


of Monnes and the height north of 
Courchamps, advancing beyond Torey. 


The British night report states that the | 


Scottish troops capture the village of 
Méteren, taking 300 prisoners and a 
number of machine guns, while the 
Australians push forward south of 
Méteren, taking 80 prisoners and 10 
machine guns, 

General Pershing reports briefly that 
American troops, cooperating with the 
French between the Aisne and the 
Marne, penetrate the enemy’s lines to a 
depth of several miles. 

Washington announces that the absence 
of detailed American official reports 
from the French, front is accounted for 
by the fact that General Pershing is 
conducting the operations of the Amer- 
ican forees in person. 

Berlin reports that the battle has ‘ 
up’’ again between the Aisne and the 
Marne, the French having begun their 
long-expected counter-offensive, pene- 
trating by surprize into our front in- 
fantry and artillery -lines at isolated 
prints and pressing back our lines. 

night, report states that German 
line divisions and reserves that had 
been held in readiness prevented the 
enemy from breaking through the lines. 
The number of prisoners brotght in 
since. July 15 is placed at more than 


’ 


July 20.—London dispatches state that 


the Germans, outfought and out- 
generaled,- begin a retreat across the 
Marne after tremendous fighting on the 
18-mile stretch from Fossoy to Oeuilly. 
The French report 20,000 prisoners 
and 400 guns captured up to date. 
The French official report states that the 
whole south bank of the Marne and 
further south the general line of the 
Priez Plateau, northeast of Cour- 
champs, are held by the Allied forces. 
The British report that under pressure 
the enemy has been forced to with- 
draw from Rossignol Wood between 
Hébuterne and Buequoy. As a result 
of operations in the Méteren sector the 
British line has been advanced on a 
front of about 4,000 yards and Méteren 
and Le Waton are now held by the 
British troops. In the Méteren opera- 
tions 453 prisoners, 10 trench mortars, 
and 50 machine guns were captured. 


‘blazed | 





Berlin reports that the activity of the 

British increased in sectors toward 
Méteren, where they are admitted to | 
have gained a footing altho repulsed 
otherwise. Between the Aisne and 
the Oureq, an Allied attack is said to | 
have been broken up, and north of | 
Hartennes heavy Allied losses are | 
reported, with the destruction of a | 
number of tanks. During the night the 
German troops south of the. Marne are 
said to have been withdrawn to the | 
north bank ‘‘without being noticed by | 
the enemy.” 

A London dispatch states that the 
British casualties reported in the past | 
week total 16,981, compared with | 
14,911 the previous week. They were 
divided as follows: Killed or died ri 


wounds: Officers, 91; men, - 1,411 
Wounded or missing: Officers, 291: 
men, 15,188. 


July 21.—London dispatches state that 


notwithstanding the 100,000 or more 
German reserves collected from adj join- 
ing sectors and hurled into the action 
south of Soissons, the Allied advance is 
unchecked. The French cross the 


July 


Marne and capture Chateau Thierry, 
pushing the Germans back to Bézu-St. 
Germain. 


serting that they suffered heavy losses 
northwest of Chateau Thierry. 


The French official report states that the 
battle continues under favorable condi- 
tions along the whole front, between the 
Marne and’ the Aisne, north of the 
a The heights east of La Croix 
an 
under pressure of the Franeo-American 
forces the enemy has been driven back 
beyond the line of Bézu-St. Germain 
and Mont St. Pare. 


Berlin alludes to the Ameri- 
cans and the “Black Americans,” as- 


risolles have been occupied, and | 


General Pershing in his report to Wash- | 


ington states that prisoners captured 
by the American troops during the 
battle on the Marne total 17,000, with 
560 guns. The Americans continue 
their advance, entering the towns 
Courmelois, Rozet-St. Aubin and Mau- 
bry. 

The German report states that between 
the Aisne and the Marne the Allies 
sought to obtain a decision in the battle 
by the employment of new divisions, 
but were repulsed with heavy losses. 
One section of the report states: “‘ The 


fighting of yesterday ranks in achieve- | 


ments of leaders and troops and in its 
victorious results on a level with former 
great fighting successes which have been 
gained on this _battle-field. The 
Americans have suffered especially 
heavy losses, and during the night, un- 
disturbed by the enemy, we withdrew 
our defenses in the territory north and 
northeast of Chateau Thierry.’ 


22.—French official reports state 
that powerful counter-attacks by the 
Germans between the Marne and the 
Oureq were met by Franco-American 
troops, who increased their gains, ad- 
vanecing northeast of Mont Pére and 
taking the village of Epieds. Stiff 
fighting between the Marne and Reims 
gained nothing for the enemy. Great 
artillery-activity is reported 
the Oureg and on the Champagne front. 

The British official report states that 
further ground was gained southeast 
of Hébuterne. 


General Pershing reports fresh successes 


between the Aisne and the Marne, the 
Americans and the French crossing the 
Chateau Thierry-Soissons road, 
passing through the towns of Bézu, 
Epieds, and Chartéves. In the fight- 
ing during the past few 
prisoners and more than 100 guns have 
been taken. 


Berlin reports that despite heavy defeats 


on July 20, the Allied forees brought 
into action fresh divisions and tanks 
that had been newly brought up and 
again advanced to violent attacks 
against the German lines. The as- 
saults are said to have broken down 
with heavy losses. 


July 23.—The French official report states 


‘that despite strong resistance by the 
enemy, who brought up fresh reserves, 
satisfactory results were attained by 
French troops in attacks on both sides 
of the Oureq. New progress was also 
made on the right bank of the Marne. 
Violent engagements are reported be- 
tween the Marne and Reims. In a 
local engagement north of Montdidier 
the French captured Mailly-Raineval, 
Sauvillers, Aubvillers. Prisoners 
numbering 1,500, including 30 officers, 
were taken. 


The British report the improvement of 


their positions in the Hamel sector 
north of Albert and the advancement 
of their line south of Hébuterne. 


Berlin reports violent partial attacks by 


the Allies in nearly all the sectors which 
are said to have been frustrated. De- 
tachments which penetrated advanced 
German positions on the Marne are 


north of | 


and | 


days 6,000 | 





July 18. 
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reported to have been thrown back to 
the river. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 
July 16.—A dispatch from the Head- 
quarters of the American Army in 


France. states that in air engagements 
to-day, J. P. Abersphy, of Maine, shot 
down an enemy machine 15 miles 
north of Dormans. George Robertson, 
of Kansas City, brought down a Ger- 
man plane within the American lines 
in the same sector. 

An official statement from Paris an- 
nounces that since the opening of the 
battle on the Marne, French aviators 
have taken an active part, destroying 
two bridges filled with troops and 
bringing down or putting out of action 
41 enemy planes, and setting on fire 9 
captive balloons. 

Berlin reports that 31 Allied airplanes 
were brought down over the battle-field 
on July 15 and four captive balloons 
destroyed. 

In continuous activity throughout the 
day and night, Italian aviators bring 
down 12 hostile machines in the move- 
ment against the Austro-Hungarians. 

A dispatch from Paris states that on the 
night of July 15 German aviators de- 
liberately dropt bombs on the American 
Red Cross Hospital at Jouy, killing 
two enlisted men and wounding nine 
attachés. 


July 17.—A dispatch from Paris announces 


that Lieut. Quentin Roosevelt was 
killed on July 14 in an aerial battle 
with two German machines over 


Chateau Thierry. 

A dispatch from the Headquarters of 
the American Army in France states 
that in aerial fighting over Dormans, 
five German airplanes and one balloon 
were brought down by American air- 
men. French observers report that on 
July 16 thirteen enemy planes fell in the 
region which the American pursuit 
squadron was patrolling. 

The British official report on aerial opera- 
tions states that on July 15 and 16, 
16 enemy machines were brought 
down and four others driven out of 
control. Six hostile balloons were shot 
down in flames. Ten British machines 
are missing. 

Berlin reports 37 Allied airplanes and 
two captive balloons .shot down over 
the battle-field on July 16. 

A Paris dispatch states that 94 Germans 
were killed and 74 wounded when five 
German airplanes bombed a prisoners’ 
camp near Troyes, thirty miles behind 
the French battle-front. Two French 
soldiers guarding the camp _ were 
wounded. 

Rome reports that two enemy airplanes 
were brought down in the fighting on 
the Italian front on July 16. 


General Pershing reports that a 
‘hostile machine was shot down by an 
American aviator in the Thiancourt 
region. 





Paris reports that French aerial forces 


continue to play an important part in 
the Marne battle. Bombing eseadrilles 
attacked without ceasing bridges over 
the river, causing much loss to the 
enemy. Bombing expeditions were also 
made against cantonments, railway sta- 
tions, and. munition depots. Twenty- 
one jtons of explosives {were dropt 
during the day and fourteen during the 
night, doing much damage. Twenty- 
nine German machines were brought 
down or. put out of action and five 
captive balloons were set on fire. 


Lofdon states that in the operations on 


July 17 three German machines were 
shot down by the British and one driven 
down out of control. Six hostile 
balloons were set on fire. One British 
machine was lost. 
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July 19.—A London dispatch states that 
a report from French Headquarters 
announces that French and British 
air squadrons continue their work on 
the entire battle-front. On July 18 
twenty German machines were brought 
down or put out of commission by 
French pilots, and two captive bal- 
loons were burned. British airmen 
destroyed seven German machines. 
Bombing groups continue their ex- 
=pdiiaen; demolishing cantonments and 
dispersing troops at Oulchy-le-Chiateau 
and in the region of Oeuilly. 

The British official report on aerial 
operations states that on July 18 eight 
hostile machines were brought down in 
flight and one by anti-aircraft fire. 
Seven British machines are missing. 
Bombing machines attack the Mons- 
Valenciennes Railway and the railways 
at Courtrai, Seclin, and Lille. Two 
British machines failed to return. 

Berlin reports that chasing planes shot 
down 32 Allied aircraft. 


July 20.—The British Air Ministry an- 
nounces that British squadrons on 
July 19 crossed the Rhine into Germany 
and bombed ammunition-dumps, rail- 
ways, and airdromes. Ten_ hostile 
machines and six balloons were brought 
down. Seven British machines are 
missing. 


July 21.—The British communication deal- 
ing with aviation states that on July 20 
fourteen enemy machines were brought 
down and three others driven out of 
control. Three German observation- 
balloons were destroyed. Seven British 
airplanes are missing. 

An official Italian report states that on 
July 20, on the Italian front, nine 
enemy airplanes were brought down. 


July 22.—The British Air Ministry an- 
nounces that five hostile machines were 
brought down in air combats. Four 
British machines are missing. 


July 23.—Berlin reports 52 Allied airplanes 
and four captive balloons a down 
on the Marne front on July 2 

The French War Office reports 37 sai 
airplanes grag 3 down or put out of 
action on July 2 Four captive bal- 
loons were on and many tons of 
bombs dropt on German concentration- 
points. 

Amsterdam reports that repairs made 
to the mole at Zeebrugge by the Ger- 
mans have again been destroyed by 
Allied airmen. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


July 18.—A Washington dispatch states 
‘that the American steamship Westover, 
an army supply-vessel, was torpedoed 
and sunk in the war-zone on July 11 
while bound for Europe. Ten officers 
and men of the crew of 92-are missing. 


July 19.—The United States armored 
eruiser San Diego, proceeding from 
Portsmouth, N.H., to New York is 


sunk after an explosion when 10 miles 
off Fire Island Light. There were on 
board 51 officers and 1,067 men, all but 
six of whom are saved. They believe 
that the vessel was sunk by a torpedo. 

London announces that the British 
steamship Carpathia was torpedoed and 
sunk off the Irish coast on July 17. 
Five members of the crew were killed 
by the explosion. There were 215 
survivors. 

The British Admiralty announces that 
the British transport Barunga has been 
sunk by a submarine. There were no 
casualties. 

July 20.—The British Admiralty reports 
‘that seaplanes launched from naval 
vessels near the coast of Germany drop 
bombs on airship sheds at Tondern in 
Schleswig, destroying two sheds and 
possibly a third building. Four British 
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I, myself, am an arm- 
less man, having lost 
my right arm over 16 
years ago while working 
as a machinist. I soon 
saw that there was no 
artificial arm on the market 
that was anything more than or- 
namental, so I set to work to 











build a real artificial arm for 
myself—one that was useful—one that would 
enable me to continue my work. 


*Carnes Artificial Arm 


is the result. It is absolutely different from any other 
artificial arm in that it has an elbow that bends—a 
wrist that turns—fingers that flex, and it is all done at 
the will of the operator. We: rers of the Carnes Arti- 
ficial Arm can dress and feed themselves, use tele- 
phone, write, shovel, sweep, run automobile, carry 
grips, etc., performing their work in a natural way. 

GET MY FREE CATALCGUE. I want every 
armless man and woman in the ccuntry to have a copy 
of my catalo.ue. I want to show them by actual pho- 
tographs what other armless women are 
doing with my remarkable arm. I want to prove that 
the Carnes Arm is different. That it puts armless men 
on the payroll. That it is comfortable to wear, incon- 
spicuous in appearance, and that it performs in an 
easy and natural way. you are armless or havea 
friend or loved one who is, I want you to get a copy 
of my catalo; ogee a and learn from other wearers what 
my arm will Ask for catalogue No. As. 


WM. T. CARNES, Carnes Artificial Limb Co, 
904 E. 12th Street, KANSAS CIETY, MO. 
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appendix listing his Compositions. His Lif. 
This is the first authentic and com- Andie vd 
plete life of the only composer of clas- tters 
sic music to come from the colored Just Published 


races. His mother was an Englishwoman and his father 
a Sierra Leone Native. His life is one of fascination 
and unusual interest. 

Many photos, over 300 pages, $2.25 net; by mail $2.37. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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MOTHS—INSECTS 


You should buy these two small 
books in which all the Common 
American and European butterflies 
and moths are reproduced in their 
natural colors with their common 
and scientific names. 

I. Common Butterflies and Moths of 
Europe and America. Price 27 cts. 
postpaid. 

II. Common American and European 
Price 27 cts. postpaid. 
prepared under the 
supervision of Jilliam Beuten- 
miiller, Curator of the Museum 
Natural History, New York. 
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the gateways of dis- 
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infect the joints -or 
tonsils, or cause 
other ailments, 
Forhan’s pre- 
vents Pyorrhea, if 
used in time and 
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and How to Attain It, by Pearce 
Kintzing, M.D. A. practical, read- 
able book on how to preserve health, 
avoid disease, and prolong life. 
12mo, cloth, 285 pp. $1.00 net; 


LONG 
L I F E Ful &'WAGHALLS 0O., 354-60 4th Ave, RLY. 


§ Secretary of the Navy Daniels: 


“Nothing is more important than the preservation of the moral and 
physical health of our soldiers and sailors, and I am sure that this 
book will perform a real patriotic service to the country. . am 
impressed with the straightforward and peactionl advice and informa- 
tien which it contains.’ 


HEALTH 
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SOLDIER »SAILOR 


By Pror. Invine Fisner of Yale hy gt 3 4 Chairman 
Hugiene Reference Board of the Life Extension 
Institute (which includes the Surgeons-General of 
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Medical Director, Life Extension Institute. 
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ties on this book go into the philanthropic work of 
the Life Extension Institute. 


Khaki cloth, pocket-size, 6O0c net; postpaid, 64c 
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machines failed to return and are re- 
ported to have landed in Danish terri- 
tory. Danish reports of the raid state 
that two Zeppelins were destroyed. 


July 21.—A dispatch from Orleans, Mass., 
states that a.German submarine sank 
a Lehigh Railroad tug and her four 
b; three miles off the coast of Cape 
Cod, just north of Chatham. Three 
men were wounded. Three seaplanes 
from the naval aviation station at 
Chatham attackedjthe submarine, which 
finally submerged. 


July 23.—A dispatch from Kennebunk, 


Me., states that a German submarine 
sinks a Gloucester fishing - schooner, 
Robert and Richard, off the southeastern 
coast of Maine, 65 miles east by south- 
east of Cape Porpoise. The crew 
escaped i in dories. 


THE ITALIAN FRONTS 


July 16.—The French War Office state- 
ment announces that the villages of 
Rastani, Prostani, and Vina, in Albania, 
have been occupied by the French 
troops, which have pushed forward as 
far as the source of the Holta River, 
taking 620 prisoners. 

Rome reports lively fighting in the north- 
ern region of the Grappa, Italian troops 
gaining ground and capturing 94 pris- 
oners and seven machine guns. 


July 17.—A Rome dispatch states that 
‘heavy losses were inflicted on the 
enemy by the British troops southeast 
of Asiago, where prisoners were taken. 
Heavy attacks by the enemy on ad- 
vanced lines south of Col Tosson are 
repulsed. 


July 20.—Paris reports that the French 
in conjunction with Greek and Italian 
troops make further advance in Al- 
bania, capturing Meran and Mount 
Tizec. 

A Rome dispatch states that Italian 
troops have taken Monte Stabel and 
completely reoccupied Corno di Ca- 

. vento. The Austrians left behind many 
dead and. prisoners, anda large quantity 
of material was captured. 


July 21.—Rome announces that Franco- 
Italian. troops have again’ taken up 
their advance in Albania, carrying 
Point Iozi on the crest of Mali Silovez. 
Prisoners captured in Albania since 
July 19 number 2,167. 

A British attack to the southwest of 
Asiago inflicted losses on the enemy. 


July 22.—Paris dispatches state that Allied 
forces in Albania capture Austrian 
age on the River Holta and take 

risoners and six machine guns. 
The ienna War Office admits the con- 
tinuance of the attack, but denies that 
gains were made. 


July 23.—A dispatch from Paris states 
‘that the French and Italian troops 
continue to advance in Albania. In 
the course of two days’ fighting, 600 
prisoners and 12 machine guns have 
been captured tlon the French. The 
Italians pushing along the crest of Mali 
Siloves capture and the 
heights on the left bank of the River 
Holta. 


AMERICA "AT THE FRONT 


July 20.—Following the announcement of 
‘the death of his son Quentin, Colonel 
Roosevelt receives word from : France 
of the wounding in action of his eldest 
son, Theodore Jr., who was removed 
to a hospital in Paris. 


July 23.—Washington announces the Amer- 
ican casualties to date, corrected ac- 
cording to the latest War Department 

s as follows: Army: in ac- 
tion (including 291 at sea), 1,834; died 
of wounds, disease, accidents, and 
other causes, 2,657; wounded i in action, 
5,896; missing in action (including 
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Large numbers of storekeepers, 
restaurant men and film exhibitors have solved 
the problem of making more money in spite of 
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and the shortage of many g 
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crowds. Coaxing fragrance makes extra sales. 
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prisoners), 611. Marines: 


(including prisoners), 83 . 
OPERATIONS IN AMERICA 


July 18. 


trator Herbert C. Hoover, the United 


States has sent to the Allied countries 
in the fiscal year just closed foodstuffs 


to the value of $1,400,000,000. 


July 19—A Washington dispatch an- 
nounces that Secretary Baker decides 


that professional baseball is a non- 
essential industry, and that the players 
of draft age come under the 
fight” law. Further plans for broaden- 


ing the seope of the order are under 


consideration. 


July 21.—Lieut. R. Y. Snyder, of Elmira, 
N. Y., and Lieut. O. J. Tanner, of 
Moorehead, Minn., aviation instructors 
at Carruthers Field, Fort Worth, 
Tex., are killed in a 1,000-foot fall. 


July 23.—Upward of 2,000,000 rifles have 
been manufactured by the United 
States since the nation entered the war, 
Washington announces. The total out- 
put of cartridges of all kinds inspected 
and accepted up to July 19 was 2,- 
014,815,584. The daily average out- 
put is about 15,000,000. 

President Wilson issues a proclamation 
taking over during the period of the 
war the 28,000,000 miles of telephone- 
and telegraph-wires in the United 
States. Control is vested in Postmaster 
General Burleson, and the lines will be 
taken over at midnight July 31. 

President Wilson by proclamation as- 
sumes control of the Cape Cod Canal, 
eonnecting Cape Cod and Buzzards 
Bay, Massachusetts, and directs the 
Railroad administration to operate it. 


THE CENTRAL POWERS 


July 16.—An Amsterdam dispatch sanen 
‘that Baron Burian, Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, in a periodical report 
to the Austrian and Hungarian Pre- 
miers, pays high tribute to the peace 
views enunciated by President Wilson, 
agrees with his general principles, and 
declares that Austria is ready to discuss 
peace, but fears that the Allies’ ‘“ob- 
stinacy”’ regarding territorial demands 
is insurmountable. 


July 20.—A Paris dispatch announces that 
a German radiogram publishes an of- 
ficial communiqué signed ‘‘ Ludendorff, 
Chief of General Staff.” This was the 
title of Field-Marshal von Hinden- 
burg, of whom no mention has been 
made for some time in official German 
dispatches. 


July 23.—A Central News dispatch from 
Bern to London states that, according 
to information from. Berlin, Field- 
Marsh2l von Hindenburg is seriously 
ill and has taken no part in the military 
operations of the present year. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST 


July 18.—London states that a Turkish 
report claims that in fighting in Pales- 
tine on July 13 and 14, a British 
eavalry division supported by tanks 
was wiped out. Reuter’s correspon- 
dent in Palestine states that the Turkish 
attack proved costly and failed to gain 
an inch of ground. The British took 
600 prisoners, half of whom were 
Germans. 


FOREIGN 


July 16.—A dispatch from Seattle states 
that a vessel arriving from the Orient 
wie word of the completion in Japan 

9 large freighters for the United 


Killed in 
action: 461; died of wounds, disease, 
accidents, and other causes, 225; wound- 
ed in action, 1,139; _ in action 


—A Washington dispatch states 
that, according to the figures furnished 
to President Wilson by Food Adminis- 


‘‘work or 





POWDER IN SnOES 
Ao WELL AS GUN 


Foot = Ease to be Added to Equipment 
of Hospital Corps at Fort Wayne, 
Under the above heading the Detroit Free 

Press, among other things says: ‘The theory 

is that soldiers whose feet are in good con. 

dition can walk further and faster than sol. 
diers who have corns - bunions incased in 
rawhide.” 

The Platisburg Cain Manual advises men 
in training to shake Foot=Ease in their shoes 
each morning. 

One war relief committee reports, of all the 
things sent out in their Comfort Bags or 
‘*Kits,” Allen’s Foot—Ease received the most 
praise from the soldiers and men of the navy, 
It is used by American, French and British 
troops, because it takes the Friction from the 
Shoe and freshens the feet. There is no foot 
comforter equal to Allen’s Foot=Ease, the 
antiseptic, healing powder to be shaken into 
the shoes and sprinkled in the foot-bath, the 
standard remedy for over 25 years for hot, 
tired, aching, perspiring, smarting, swollen, 
tender feet, corns, bunions, blisters or cal. 
louses. 

Why not order a dozen or more 25c. boxes 
to-day from your Druggist or Dep’t store to 
mail to your friends in training camps andin 
the army and navy. 

A limited number of Free Trial Packages 
of Allen’s Foot=Ease will be forwarded, 
charges prepaid, to any War Relief Com- 
mittee for making up Comfort Kits. Address, 
Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. Aart. 


A Powerful 
Influence fr [is 


Positive Good Bx’s 


Parents of over 500,000 boys who read The American Boy 
Magazine realize it is a great factor in boy-building. Its 
fine, manly spirit inspires a boy to think and to do right. Its 
stories are clean cut and vigorous and its departments 
highly constructive. hey create a desire to ‘‘do’’! You 
should know all aon this best of all boy publications, 

THE 








“The Biggest, Brightest, Best aaenaine 
for Boys in all the Worl 
Buy this month’s issue on any news- aed or subscribe 
direct ta 
THE SPRAGUE PUB. CO., 266 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


$1.50 a year—15c a copy on news-stands 





Vital, Thrilling, History 


told in a book that educates and fascinates. The great- 
est story of the-1oth century in the world. Tells of 
this period full of wars of conquest, wars of revolu- 
tion, civil wars; full of political developments of im- 
mense significance. The man who wants to understand 
today’s international developments needs a knowledge 
of this period of the world's history. He can get it by 
reading this gripping story of the men and women— 
the dominant figures of their times—and the world 
convulsions caused by their operations. 


A HISTORY of the MODERN WORLD 


By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

Telling what Lincoln, Bismarck, Edward VII, and 
scores of other great leaders accomplished in such crises 
as our Civil War; the consolidating of the German Em- 
pire; the birth of the French Republic; and all the other 
important political and military events of this period. 
It is a gripping story of a new world in the making. 

Jew, inexpensive, one-volume edition 
1000 pages, cloth- bound, $3.00; by mail, $3.20 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 

















“How to Remember and Never Forget” 


It will show you how you may correct the 
tendency toward forgetfulness and 
miserable mind wandering 
through Loisette’s Memory System— 
Practical, Scientific 
Mental Discipline 
in popular form. Fits every type of 
mind, from the business manager to the 
clerk—from the ripe scholar to the 
young student. Acquire now the hab- 
its of attention, concentration and 
sound reasoning. Send a postal 
for free booklet “How to fo Re 
member and Never 
orget.” 
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States under the shipping agreement 
recently signed. 

July 17.—A London dispatch states that 
the epidemic of cholera is sweeping 
over European Russia to the German 
border. Five hundred persons are re- 
ported to be dying daily in Petrograd. 

A Paris dispatch announces that Mr. 
Duval, director of the Bonnet Rouge, is 
executed for treasonable actions against 
the French Government. 


July 19.—A London dispatch states that 
‘Herbert C. Hoover, the American Food 
Administrator, arrives in that city to 
make a survey of the food situation in 
Europe. 


July 20.—A London dispatch states that 
a Russian wireless communication an- 
nounces that Nicholas Romanof, 
former Czar of Russia, was executed 
on July 16. The former Empress and 
Alexis Romanof, the former heir-ap- 
parent, have been sent to a place of 
security, it is stated. 

July 21—An Ams‘erdam dispatch states 
‘that the entire property of Nicholas 
Romanof, his wife, and mother, as well 
as all other members of the roy al house, 
including deposits in foreign banks, 
has been: forfeited to the Russian 
Republic. 

An Amsterdam dispatch states that ad- 
vices from Vienna announce the resig- 
nation of Dr. von Seidler, the Austrian 
Premier, and his Cabinet. 


DOMESTIC 


July 16.—President Wilson signs the wire- 
‘control bill, which empowers him to 
take over the telegraph and telephone 
systems of the country at any time 
during the war, but it is intimated that 
he has no intention of immediately 
exercising this authority. 


July 22.—Col. Theodore Roosevelt issues 
a statement in which he declares that 
under no circumstances will he accept 
the nomination for Governor of New 
York. 

According to Chairman Sherley, of the 
House Appropriations Committee, the 
next twelve months of the war will cost 
the United States in cash $24,000,000,- 
000, and contracts to be paid in later 
years amount to nearly $5,500,000,000 
more. 





Duffy Won.—An elderly Colonel, about 
to retire, was holding “‘ officer hours ”’ for 
the last time and four old offenders were 
brought in for punishment. 

The Colonel looked them over weseed 
and then said: 

“T’ve been listening to the yarns and 
excuses you men have concocted for the 
past three years and I’m tired of them all. 
Ifany of you can think of something new, 
I'll let you off without punishment. If 
you can’t, I’ll give you the limit.” 

“T took just one drink, and it made me 
ill, Colonel,” began the first. 

“Old stuff,” said the Colonel.” 

The second: offender’s alarm-clock had 
failed to work, and the third offender had 
bad news from home. There was nothing 
new in this, and each was given the limit. 

However, the Colonel’s eyes brightened 
at the approach of the fourth culprit, an 
Trishman. 

“ Be original, Duffy. 
new,” urged the Colonel. 

“ Well, Colonel,” Duffy began, with his 
eyes a-twinkle, ‘‘ when Oi heard the sad 
news that you was goin’ to l’ave us, it made 
me so down-hearted that Oi wint to the 
Nearest public house and drowned’ me 
sorrows.”’ 
¥ “You win!” exploded the Colonel. 
Now get out!’—Pitisburg Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


Tell me something 








Enjoy Real Comfort 
On Your Camping Trip 


VEEN you go camping take Wilson’s Camper 
You will have a far 
more pleasant vacation and a great many more 
comforts and conveniences than ever before. 
The entire line of Wilson’s Camp Equipment 
and “RESTGOOD” Bedding Roll is designed to 
make an enjoyable camping trip—the Bedding 
the Roll-A-Bed-Tent, the folding bucket, 
folding wash basin, camper’s valet, duffle bag, etc. 
We call your attention especially to the Roll-a-Bed- 
Tent—our newest convenience for campers— 


Equipment with you. 


Roll, 


which has been put on.the market. 


It met with instant approval and is being used 


by campers everywhere. 


Write us today for illustrated literature describ- 
ing our line of camper’s equipment and showing 
you how convenient it all is. Ask your dealer to 
If he cannot he will gladly get 
In writing address department LD-3, 


show it to you. 
it for you. 


CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of the f REST. 
GOOD Line of Box Springs, Mattress 
ses, an 





Wilsows 
RESTGOOD 
Bedding Roll, <1» 

oO => 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 








Ingia: mS 
Milkweed Cr@am 


Keep the bloom and softness of youth in your 


complexion with Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. It is 
therapeutic, it gives health to the skin tissues, it over- 
comes imperfections of the complexion. It is softening 
and cleansing, too. No other emollient will give you 
the same result. Since 1885 used by women of refine- 
ment the world over. Use it daily. 

“Just to show the proper glow” use Ingram's Rouge. 
Perfumed with exquisite delicacy. Safe. Comes in 
solid cake. No porcelain. Three perfect shades. 50c. 


Send us a dime for our Guest Room Package con- 
taining Ingram's Face Powder and Rouge in novel 
purse packets, and Milkweed Cream, Zodenta 
Tooth Powder, and Perfume in Guest Room Sizes. bas 
( ) 
sremeosas F.Ingram Company 
77 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


they sign on the 
dotted line _ 


when you KNOW how to ‘‘close’”’ them. 


Whether you have or never have read a book 
on selling, here is a low-priced little volume you 
should get (it fits the pocket for reading en route). 
Chock-full of ginger and spur and downright com- 





mon sense. It goes minutely into the subject of 
making a sale. Salesmen all over the country are 
putting its valuable hints into actual use and a 


constant stream of orders continues to flow 
in as a result of the “word of mouth” ad- 
GET vertising which its delighted users are giv- 
ing it. It is SUCCESSFUL SELLING by 
E. Leichter, and we send it postpaid for 64c, 
money, stamps, or other remittance. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 


The New Book SUCCESSFUL SELLING 
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SOLDIERS—LEARN TO 


SWIM 


When in camp or on leave during the summer months, 
a cool swim will always prove refreshing and invigor- 
ating. Evety Army and Navy man should know how 
to swim, not only for the pleasure he will get out of it 
but also for safety’s sake. This book shows the right and 
easiest way to learn. 


Swimming Scientifically Taught 


by Prof. Frank E. Dalton and Louis C. Dalton. This 
isa Coyne manual cnpteinies in simple detail all dif- 
ting. 
Everything | is carefully illustrated with diagrams and 
hotographs so that every movement and ition can 
eS accurately copied. There are explanations of ae 
polo, rescuing drowning persotis, resuscitating them, 
what to do if you have cramps, etc. 


Cloth, 195 pages, newly revised and illustrated 
Price $1.26 net: by mail $1.35. All bookstores, or 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY .- NEW YORK 
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For Safe 
of Capital, 


‘THE various issues of 6% Real 
Estate First Mortgage Serial 


Gold Bonds recommended by 
erized 


bility. Write for ‘‘A Buayer’s 
Guide to Good Investments.’’ 


Federal 


Bond & Mortgage Co. 


Harry W. Ford, Pres. 
90D Griswold St. 





(129) 


Detroit 
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A BUSINESS 


EN | F of your own and earn big 

annual income in profes- 
sional fees, mealies and fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade you can attend to. No cap- 
ital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 
Address Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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General Thrift 
will win this war 
“Service Through Thrift” is a motto 
recommended to all Americans now by 


! Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank, New York. 


“Saving and thrift must increasingly 
ized as the f ‘tal basis 
for winning a long war,”’ says this dis- 
tinguished banker. “Without saving 
there can be no investment. Without the 
elimination of waste we shall not be able 
to give our men at the front the support 
they need. From now on, month in and 
month out, our motto should be ‘service 
through thrift.’ *’ 

There are thousands of patriotic people who want 
to save now and invest in Liberty Loan bonds, but 
they say, “How can we, with the cost of everything 
so high?’ All their questions are auswered in 


THE BOOK OF THRIFT 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


eae 








This 350-page, illustrated volume contains a sum- 
mary of the thrift wisdom of the ages and the salient 
points of the savinz and investing plans of thousands 
of successful men and women who have won moderate 
financial jndependence or great wealth through their 
own efforts and the magic of compound interest. 
“The Book of Thrift’’ is emphatically the book of the 
hour. It ought to be in every Americun home and 
office to-day. Buy acopy and learn how to save and 
invest wisely, patriotically and profitably. It may 
be worth thousands of dollars to you. 12mo. 350 
pages. Illustrated. Price $1.00. By mail $1.12 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York City 
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LIVING COSTS NOW AND IN CIVIL- 
WAR TIMES 


ILLIAM E. SIMMONS, writing 
in the New York World, declares 
that the increase in living costs at the 
present time, after only a little more than 
one year in the war, has been greater than 
the increases in the fourth year of the Civil 
War, and there was an added factor in the 
Civil War—a greatly depreciated currency. 
In his article Mr. Simmons first presents 
conditions as they were just at the out- 
break of the present war: 

‘There had been a steady increase in the 
prices of meats and some other necessities 
for several years before the outbreak of the 
war, due to basic economic conditions, 


| such as disproportionate growth of popu- 
| lation to that of live stock, and, generally 





speaking, the preponderance of population 
over production, of which the world was 
warned by Malthus several generations 
ago. The multiplication of mouths de- 
mands more food, and unless new and more 
fruitful methods of production are devised 
the earth refuses to respond. 

“But the war has greatly aggravated 
natural conditions that threatened to 
become serious of themselves. The. tre- 
mendous transference of energy in Europe 
from production to destruction, and the 
consequent demand on this country for 
foodstuffs, have sent the prices of all com- 
modities soaring. But added to that is 
the profiteering factor, which the Trade 
Commission has shown by its recent report 
to be flagrantly active.”’ 

Mr. Simmons then presents a table 
taken from the November, 1917, Review 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, giving 
prices per pound in cents and fractions as 
follows: 






1914 1915 1916 1917 
GIG GUUEK... onc cccccces 27.0 26.5 28.4 29.6 
S| Saran 24.7 23.8 25.7 25.9 
Paton vovegcecodsas 20.8 20.4 21.8 25.9 
a Be Pee re 13.1 12.3 13.1 16.3 
Chuck roast... i.......... 17.9 16.5 17.7 21.8 
7 23.6 22.5 26.1 28.8 
OS Se ee eee 27.0 29.6 44.2 
OS ee ee 26.2 37.2 40.9 
| AMIN 15.6 13.8 22.2 29.6 
_ Saree 21.9 20.8 24.3 36.2 
Salmon, canned.............. ... 19.8 20.2 27.7 
SY 37.8 32.5 39.0 49.6 
2 eo Se eee 22.7 23.0 33.5 
Flour. . . ey” Wh 03.8 04.8 08.2 
Corn-meal. . . 03.3 03.3 03.4 08.2 
inca eins oc 0 Sea dpb 60 we teed 09.1 08.1 10.8 
PI Sc. cup denebiesws 01.8 01.4 02.8 04.5 
ee) ea 03.0 04.6 04.6 
eGR MAUT . . Acker acesceces' suv 07.6 12.1 i8.8 
ON RRR SS Pere 13.5 13.4 16.3 
Raisins, seeded..............+ «+. 12.5 12.9 14.8 
ESL Se 7.9 06.5 07.7 09.8 
COMOS. . <2 «lve deitbacesutaccelee 29.9 29.9 30.5 
GD. ov.’ 0s Bepied naaeee vee te 54.6 54.6 61.2 


The latest prices above quoted are nearly 
a year old, and since they were published 
a considerable advance has taken place 
all along the line. Meats especially are 
much higher, and the same is true of fruits. 
Mr. Simmons says that during the Civil 
War ‘‘prices rose from 100 to 117 per 
eent., but necessities were relativély 
cheaper than at present, because, as above 
indicated, the currency was depreciated.” 
In January, 1864, gold was at a premium 
of 52. Emerson David Fite, assistant 
professor of history in Yale University, 
is quoted as describing ‘‘Social and In- 
dustrial Conditions During the Civil 
War *s as follows: 

“The situation in New York City at 
the end of the year 1863 is typical of the 
period. Eggs had then reached 25 cents 
per dozen, from 15 cents in 1861; cheese, 
18 cents from 8 cents; potatoes, $2.25 from 
$1.50 per bushel, and for all the necessities 
of life there was an advance ranging from 








60°to 75 and in some cases even 100 per 
cent. Wages, on the other hand, lagged 
behind; the blacksmith’s increase was only 
from $1.75 to $2 per day, that of common 
laborers from $1 to $1.25, that of brick- 
layers from $1.25 to $2, and the average 
increase in all the trades was about 25 per 
eent., or less than one-half the increase of 
prices. The winter of 1863-1864 and the 
ensuing months were accordingly a time of 
unusual industrial unrest, which increased 
in severity as the discrepancy between 
wages and prices continued. The dollar 
was slowly but surely diminishing in value, 
and labor engaged in a determined struggle 
to force wages up, capital to keep them 
down. The advantage lay with the em- 
ploying classes, but labor in 1864 recovered 
much of the ground that had been lost in 
the two previous years, and the war closed 
with wages much nearer prices than a year 
earlier. It was generally agreed at the 
time that prices during the entire war- 
period advanced approximately 100 per 
cent and wages from 50 to 60 per cent.” 


Labor at the present time is much better 
off than then. Next, Mr. Simmons presents, 
as to the rise of prices in the Civil War, the 
following table from The Merchants’ Maga- 
zine of December, 1864: 


1862 1864 
Copper, 100 Ibs........ $22.00 @$25.00 $41.00 @$42.00 
Ss cosceBoc. . 450@ 5.00 9.00 @ 10.00 
ee re 21.00 @ 25.00 48.00 @ 49.0 
Lead, 100 Ibs.......... 6.50@ 6.75 11.75 @ 12.0 
Nails, 100 Ibs.......... 3.25@ 3.75 6.00@ 6. 
Ashes, pot bbl... 5.50@ 5.75 8.75@ 8.87 
Dry cod, ewt.... 3.37@ 4.25 6.50@ 7.0 
Flour, bbl. . 450@ 5.60 7.30@ 7.35 
Corn, 100 bush . 58.50@ 60.00 131.00 @134.0" 
Hay, 100 Ibs....... 80@ 85 1.35@ 1.40 
Wheat, bush ° 1.30@ 1.45 1.683@ 1.6 
Hemp, cwt............ 10.00@ 11.25 14.00 @ 16.12 
Barlev, bush. . .85 @ 00 1.35@ 1.90 
Oats, bush . 37 @ .39 90 @ 91 
Hops, 100 Ibs -.. 14.00 @ 20.00 26.00 @ 33.00 
Clover seed, 100 Ibs. . 7.50@ 7.75 12.50 @ 13.50 
Lime, bbl a cieleieed 60 @ .65 1.2@ 1.3% 
Oil, whale, gal. .... .2@ .35 58 @ 60 
Oil, coal, gal... .. .48 @ .57 1.10@ 1.2 
Pork, bbl... . 13.25 @ 13.75 21.75 @ 23.50 
Beef, bbl. . . 5.50@ 8.00 10.00 @ 15.0 
Lard, 100 Ibs. . ¥ 7.50@ 8.25 13.59 @ 14.0 
Whisky, 100 gals... 25.00 @ 25.50 89.00 @ 91.0 
Tallow, 100 lbs .--- 8.75@ 9.00 12.62 @ 12.7% 
Whalebone, 100 Ibs..... 68.00 @ 70.00 150.00 @155.0 


Wool, fleece, 100 Ibs.... 52.00 @ 53.00 78.00 @ 82.0 


gy 
t 


Wool, pl’d, 100 Ibs... ... 44.00 @ 45.00 70.00 @ 75.0 
Butter, 100 Ibs......... 16.00 @ 21.00 36.00 @ 37.0 
Cheese, 100 Ibs........ 5.00@ 7.00 15.00 @ 18.0 


Mr. Simmons calls attention to the fact 
that wheat flour, one of the prime necessi- 
ties, ‘‘was at no time during the Civil War 
above $7.35 per barrel, which is somewhat 
less than four cents per pound,’ while 
at the present time it is seven cents per 
pound, ‘‘or close to 100 per cent. higher 
than the top notch of the ’60s.” Lard 
has already advanced about 100 per cent., 
while its greatest advance during the 
Civil War was 75 per cent. Other com- 
ments are made as follows: 


“The present-day advance in the price of 
clothing in general has not been propor 
tionate with the advance of foodstuffs, tho 
it has been considerable, especially as to the 
cheaper grades. Cotton shirts that sold for 
48 cents in 1913 are now bringing 90 cents 
to $1. Cheap hosiery has also about 
doubled in value. Suits that formerly 
sold for $15 are now bringing $17, which is 
about 10 per cent. advance. Cotton goods 
during the Civil War were exceptionally 
high, owing to the difficulty of procuring 
the staple. After the stocks on hand at the 
beginning of the war were exhausted, 
New England mills shut down because of 
inability to get supplies. In 1864 raw 
cotton ruled at 72 cents per pound, while 
at one time it touched $1.90. Cotton goods 
ot oft, kinds were therefore extraordinarily 

igh.” 


Mr. Simmons concludes that ‘‘the publie 
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with overwhelming difficulties, 
have ingeniously turned these 
very obstacles to their profit- 





able advantage. 

One New York town, fed 
by a single branch railroad, 
was threatened with extinction 
by the congestion of freight. 
It could not get supplies or 
deliver its products and must 
shut down with unfilled orders 
that meant a vast prosperity 
if they could move their goods 
to the market. 

One enterprising man or- 
ganized a motor truck fleet, 
carried their supplies from a 
and de- 


livered* their factory outputs 


neighboring railroad, 


via the Erie Canal. 

The motor truck was a 
magic wand that turned dis- 
aster into advantage. 

In the petroleum fields of 
Oklahoma, gushing oil wells 





could not find tank cars to 
carry petroleum to market 
and employed tank trucks 
over an area of 400 miles 
diameter to more advantageous 
and less congested shipping 
points. 


sourceful. Many concerns, many individuals, faced 


congested, 


Notable installations made pos- 
sible by our service facilities: 


Sinclair Refining Company bought 100 Pierce- 
Arrows because of their record and service 
facilities. They depend upon trucks to main- 
tain their service, so demand trucks which 
are practically infallible. 





Their subsidiary companies had experience 
with cheap equipment and found it depreci- 
ated too fast to be economical. 

They required service facilities in 14 different 
states, Pierce-Arrow afforded it. 

Linde Air Products Company required abso- 
lutely dependable trucks. Their volume of 
business depends on their ability to collect, 
refill and redistribute tanks as their gas is used. 
Delays involve heavy losses. They operate 
trucks in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis and St. Louis. 





Many renowned companies operate 
Pierce-Arrow fleets in various cities. 


Great Atrantic & 
PaciricTEa Company, 
Arsucxte Bros., THE 
Barrett Company, 


Among them : 

Armour & Compayy, 
Cupany Pacxrinc Com- 
pany, GENERALCHEM- 


American Express 
ica Company, Stax- Company, CARNEGIE 
parp Or Company, Sreri Company, 
Texas Company, Licerrr & Myers 


PIERCE-ARROW 


Motor Trucks 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


erary UD 


Opportunities are everywhere 
for the alert and aggressive 


HESE are days when the readjustment of 
business offers remarkable rewards to the re- 





gest for A 9 


At many places in the East, where freight is most 
truck service operates daily from 
big city to big city, supplying outlying points 


enroute and building profi- 
table new business that will 
continue after the present 
overpowering demands on the 
railroads are permanently 
relieved. 

There is opportunity every- 
where for the alert and ag- 
gressive firm or individual 
who is far-seeing enough to 
recognize it and facile 
enough to grasp it. 

If you see an opportunity 
ask our advice as to how you 
may meet it with the aid of 
the mass of data which we 
have gathered from the ex- 
periences of hundreds of our 
truck owners. 

This data includes 103 dif- 
ferent lines of businesses, in 
installations, 


which we have 


many of which entail highly 
technical knowledge. 

This intimate knowledge of 
the conditions under which 
trucks operate together with 
the unequalled service facilities 
of the Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Company is a material 
element in the success of 


Pierce- Arrow trucks. 
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(as easy to use as to say) 


—use it after every 


bath 


‘‘Mum”’ neutralizes all body 
odors as they occur. Never 
interrupts natural functions. 
Harmless, stainless, beneficial. 
Lasts from bath to bath. 


25c—at drug and department stores. 


*“Mum’* is a Trade Mark registered in 





U. S. Patent Office. 
‘‘Mum’’ Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





Does He Receive 


Y 





our Letters? 


Thousands of letters to soldiers 

go astray despite the efforts of 

the P.O. Department. The 
causes are illegible, incom- 
plete addresses, and the fact 
that no soldier has a fixed 
address. The remedy is 


LECKY’S CORRECTLY 
ADDRESSED WAR ENVELOPES 


For writing soldiers and sailors 
Printei for each Cantonment, 

Training Camp, the Navy, and 
for Expe ditionary Forces You 

fill in the blank spaces and the 
letter follows him. Usefulness 
apparent on sight. 
Package 30 envelopes with 5 gummed 
labels for packages sent postpaid for 25c. 
In ordering give your boy’s address and branch of service. 
ROBERT LECKY, Jr., Box 915, RICHMOND, VA. 
Soldiers are sending them to their home-folks. Wanted 
more distributors among stationers, drug, cigar and de 
partment stores. 













@ What Next ? 


ate ane 


"MADE AT KEY WEST.— 














The Edwards Mifg.,Co., 337-387 Culvert St., Cincinnati, 0. 





Makers also of Edwards 
Pactories, 


A So inaivtnn Sas nae. 
Dept. Stores and all places where w: vod shelving is used. 


: 





spirit manifested at present is much more 
admirable than that displayed in the ’60s,” 
as shown by the following first-hand de- 
scription of life in those days, as compared 
with what we see on every hand to-day. 


Said the New York Independent of June’ 


25, 1864: 


“Who at the North would ever think 
of war if he had not a friend in the Army 
or did not read the newspapers? Go into 
Broadway and we will show you what is 
meant by the word ‘extravagance.’ Ask 
Stewart about the demand for camel’s- 
hair shawls and he will say ‘monstrous.’ 
Ask Tiffany what kind of diamonds and 
pearls are called for. He will answer ‘the 
prodigious,’ ‘as near hen’s-egg size as 
possible,’ ‘price no object.’ What kind 
of carpetings are now wanted? None but 
‘extra.’ Brussels and velvets are now 
used from basement to garret. Ingrains 
and three-plys won’t do at all. 

“Call a moment at a carriage reposi- 
tory. In reply to your first question you 
will be told, ‘Never such a demand before, 
sir.’ And as for horses, the medium- 
priced $500 kind are all out of the market. 
A good pair of fast ones, ‘all right,’ will go 
for $1,000 sooner than a basket of .straw- 
berries will sell for four cents. Those a 
‘little extra’ will bring $1,500 to $2,000, 
while the ‘superb’ 2.40 sort will bring any 
price among the high numbers.”’ 


OUR PROPOSED INCOME-TAX IN- 
CREASE COMPARED WITH 
‘BRITISH TAXES 


It appears from a compilation made for | 


The Wall Street Journal that if the new 
rate for the normal income tax became an 
increase from tue present 4 per cent. to 12 
per cent. the tax would still be far lower 
than the English tax. On only the very 
largest incomes would the United States 
tax run higher than the English, but 
on the great mass of incomes English taxes 
are far more severe than ours would be, 
even with an increase in the normal tax to 
10 per cent. or 12 per cent., which would 
reach all incomes above $1,000 or $2,000, 
and would bring in vast revenues. The 
writer says: 


“The great bulk, numerically, of in- 
comes taxed in 1917 was in the field 
reached by the lowering of the exemption 
in the 1917 law. Figures have not yet 
been compiled as to how many were taxed 
in this field or the amount to be collected. 
Estimates vary from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
returns, but are all guesswork. It is a 
fact, however, that no one of these new 
taxpayers was called on to contribute 
more than $40 to the Government, as the 
rate was only 2 per cent., while all other 
incomes paid a basic normal tax of 4 per 
cent. The lowest rate for normal tax in 
Great Britain is 2 shillings and 3 pence 
on the pound, or 11% per cent., and the 
exemption is only $600. The basic normal 
tax under the new English law is 6 shillings 
on the pound, or 30 per cent., on all incomes 
over $25,000. 

“Tf the new normal tax in the United 
States were made uniformly 12 per cent.— 
wiping out the 2 per cent. discrimination 
of the 1917 law—a single man in this 
country with a salary of $1,500 a year would 
be called on to pay $60 in income tax, as 
against an English tax of $101.25. As- 
suming that the normal tax were raised 
to 12 per cent. and the surtax and excess 
tax were left as at present, an unmarried 
American with a salary of $10,000 would 
pay $1,430.20, while the unmarried En- 
glishman would pay $2,259. If the English- 
man derived his $10,000 income from 
rentals, his tax would be increased to 
$2,625, while the American tax would be 
reduced to $1,165—an Irish dividend on 
effort. 

** Advancing to a level where the British 
surtax becomes effective, take a salary of 


$20,000. The English normal tax on this 
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CASH FOR OLD GOLD 


Silver, Platinum, Dental Gold, and Old Gold Jewelry, We 
pay up to $20 per set for old false teeth. Don’t matter if 
broken. Will send cash by return mail and will hold goods 
10 days for sender’s approval of our price. Mail to 


2007 S. 5th St., Phila., Pa, 





Mazer’s Tooth Speciality, 
They avin Wealth 
Send 
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postal fcr Needed Inventions, List cf Patent Screctaan 
Guide Book. Tells How to Secure Patent through our 
Credit Plan. RANDOLPH CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. ¢, 





THE MOST FAMOUS 
QUESTION ANSWERER 


Any question you would need to ask about a word 
in any meaning or significance you will find clearly 
and fully answered in Funk & Wagnalls NEW 


Desk Standard Dictionary 


80,000 vocabulary terms are contained in the 1,000 

pages of this volume. There are 1,200 illustrations 

and 11,700 explanations of synonyms. It is also 

a book of information on every subject imaginable. 

Cloth bound, $1.75; with thumb-notch index, $2.05; halj- 

leather, with index, $2.50; full limp leather , with index, $5.00 
Postage, 16 cents extra 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New You 





HOW TO BUILD 


A.BUSINESS 





The Rules That Make Men Rich 





The principles of ne 
usiness conduct-—-t 
“ Hows,” “Wh ys,” “Whats” 
that every man who buys or 
sells anything MUST KNOW TO 
SUCCEED are clearly ex- 
plained in this new book. 


How to Deal With Human 


Nature in Business 
By SHERWIN CODY 

It lays bare the big broad principles of business con- 

duct, not overlooking the hundreds of little practical twist 
and knacks necessary to every successful business. 

ane tells how, why, where and when to buy and sell thing 
— why one man will succeed where another fails— how 
men’s minds work — practical principles of appeal— how 
to write advertisements, letters, circulars, that produce profits 
— what to say to inquirers — new patrons — old patrons — 
how to systematize the handling of large correspondence— 
how to collect your bills by mail— what constituted good 
salesmanship in a person —— in a letter — in an ad — how to 
follow-up a lead — what can and what can not be done in 
merchandising — the what, when, why and where of pet 
sonal salesmanship— managing salesmen—retail selling, ete» 
etc. It is chock-full of thousands of helps, hints, and - 
for doing a bigger and a better business. In your home, o' 
or store, it is a constant impetus toward business growth. 


Bristling With Hints That Help 
You in Doing Business -- } 


By Letter and Circular — 

At the Conference Table—— In Executive Positions — 

On the Road — In Advertising — 

In the Store, the Office, the Factory — In All Phases 
of Business 

Large 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated. Price $2.00 net; 

by mail, $2.12. Money back if not satisfied. 


Dept. 205, Funk & Wagnalls Company 
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would be Sey and the surtax $812.50 
to the pound), a- total. of 
ed 50. At the suggested rate of 12 per 
eent., the American’s normal tax would be 
$2,145.60 (rate applying to $20,000, less 
$1,000 eM cae] and $1,120 excess tax); 
the surtax would be $444 and the excess 
tax $1,120; a total of $3,709.60. If the 
American cut non-tax-free coupons for his 
income instead of working for it, his tax 
would be reduced to $2,780, making it more 
than $600, less than one-half the English 
tax. This, be it remembered, is figuring the 
American normal tax at the supposititious 
rate of 12 per cent. 

“Going abruptly to an income of 
$1,000,000, the American normal tax at 
12 per cent. would be $119,880, against 
an English normal tax of $300,000. 
The increase in the American normal 
tax would be $79,960 over present rates. 
The American surtax at present rates 
would be $435,300, as against a Brit- 
ish surtax of $217,915; total American, 
$555,180, English, $519,687.50. No ac- 
count is taken in this computation of any 
excess tax on the American income. With 
an income of $3,000,000, the American 
normal tax at 12 per cent. would be $359,- 
880, an increase of $239,960 over present 
rates. The surtax at present rates would 
be $1,680,300, a total of $2,040,180, or 
nearly 70 per cent., the rate on the last 
$1,000,000 being at 75 per cent. The cor- 
responding British tax is, normal, $900,000, 
and surtax $669,685; total, $1,569,685, or 
nearly 52 per cent., the actual maximum 
rate being 521% per cent. on all excess over 

“Exprest in tabular form, comparative 
results from a normal tax of 12 per cent., 
combined with present surtax rates and 
assuming. all income up to $50,000 to be 
earned income for ‘a single man, would be 
as follows: 





U.8. Per British Per 

Income Taz Cent. Taz Cent. 
$1,500 $60.00 4.00 $101.25 6.75 
3,000 240.00 8.00 375.00 12.50 
5,000 480.00 9.60 750.00 15.00 
7,500 789.40 10.52 1,406.25 18.75 
10,000 1,430.20 14.30 2,250.00 22.50 
15,000 2,534.80 16.90 4,812.50 32.08 
20,000 3,709 . 60 18.55 2.50 34.06 
30,000 6,336.00 21.12 50 37.29 
40,000 8,956.00 22.39 7.50 39.84 
50,000 11,855.20 23.71 50 40.18 
75,000 18,605 . 20 24.81 .50 45.42 
100,000 26,855. 20 26.80 50 47.19 
150,000 46,355.20 30.90 50 48.96 
250,000 92,355.20 36.94 7.50 50.37 
500,000 235,355 . 20 47.07 50 51.44 
700,000 359,355 .20 51.33 7.50 51.74 
750,000 390,355 . 20 52.05 50 51.79 
1,000,000 557,855.20 55.78 37 .50 51.97 
3,000,000 2,042,855 . 20 68.09 50 52.32 
10,000,000 7,292,855 . 20 72.93  5,244,687.50 52.45 


“With additional exemption of $1,000 
for heads of families and $200 each for 
dependent children, the United States 
figures in the table would be reduced by $120 
for the $1,000 exemption and $24 for each 
child. There are similar deductions to be 
made in the English figures. Furthermore, 
for incomes above $50,000, deduction for 
the excess tax has not been figured exactly 
in order to avoid long computations. This 
would slightly reduce the figure on the 
large incomes. But for demonstrative 
purposes, the table gives a fairly accurate 
general comparison of the range of taxes 
under the proposed English law and a 
tentative 12 per cent. normal rate under 
our law. 

“Tt will be noticed that the rates would 
come together just below $750,000. It is 
in the range between $5,000 and $500,000 
incomes that greatest div ergence in rates 
occurs. The British tax takes its largest 
jump between $10,000 and $15,000, where 
the surtax begins to operate. The ‘United 
States gradations are erratic and irregular, 
showing the haphazard manner in which the 
steps of the surtax were applied.” 


THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF CITIES 


It appears from data compiled in 
Washington that in 129 of 219 American 
cities having more than 30,000 population, 
the excess of expenditures for governmental 
costs, including interest and outlays for 
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QUICK TIRE CHANGE. 


Owners tell us that the ease of mind 
that comes with Dayton Wire Wheels is 
in itself worth more than their cost. 


They know that in case of puncture it is 
only necessary to unscrew the hub cap and re- 
place the spare Dayton Wheel, which has tire 
inflated all ready for instant mounting. This feature of quick 
tire change saves much time and annoyance. 

Then Daytons of the car. Thy 
improve the riding quality. They t are stronger. They give mu 
more tire milage, due to their scientific construction, 

You will be delighted with Daytons on your Ford or 
Chevrolet 490. 

Furnished in all standard colors—design and finish 
same as wheels for the most expensive cars. 
Quickly attached. . 

Be sure to get Daytons. Look for the name on 
the hub cap. Spare wheel may be carried on 
specially designed “‘Dayton” Wheel Carrier. 

See your dealer. Ask him for our booklet which 
tells the advantages of Dayton Wire Wheels. If 
he cannot supply you, write direct to us, men- 
tioning your dealer's name. 

Service stations in all principal cities. 


THE DAYTON WIRE WHEEL CO. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Dealers: Be prepared for the increased demand for 
Dayton Wire Wheels. Write or wire us today. 















THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
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Vital Helps for all Nerve Sufferers 


NERVES IN DISORDER 


By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 


Every affliction resulting from the nerves is treated 
by this high and unquestioned authority. 

* The reading of this book will do much to relieve 
the needless sufferings of nervous people.”—Boston 
Evening Transcript 

12moe, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50, postpald. 
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YouCanLive Longer, Do More 
Be Healthier and Happier 


by conforming to the rules of modern hygiene 


HOW TO LIVE 


by Professor Irving Fisher and Eugene Lyman Fisk, 
M.D., of The Life Extension Institute, with a Fore- 
word by William Howard Taft, points out the way 
to rational living along scientific lines. It will add 
years to your life if faithfully followed. 

“Every man and woman in the United States who de 
sires to be hes althy ~~ to live long should be familiar with 
its contents.''"—Dr T. McCormack, Secretary of the 
apend Board of Health aie Kentucky. 

“The latest and best prese mention of individual hygiene 
and that care of the personal and family health that is 
the most necessary duty."’—Evening News, Buffa 

12mo, Cloth, $1.00; by mail $1.12 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Sanitax F cuntain Auto Brush 
will wash any car, truck, carriage, coach or motor 
cycle in less than one-third the time required by 
the old fashioned sponge and dirty water. 
- Clean Water Means a Clean Car 
uick, easy, andefficient. No drudgery or fuss— 
= makes Car Washing a pleasure. 
5 Buy fom your dealer or 
= 10 Days Free Trial Boy, So"W 0 for come 
plete outfit. Test it10 davs. If _ satisfactory 
return it and your money will be cheerfully ref! ronded. 


SANITAX BRUSH =. 2371 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate: “I have always found it the most complete and useful book of the kind ever published.” 

General Stewart L. Woodford: “Useful and valuable. 11 has been to me a practical help.” 

Hon. A. S. Hewitt: “‘The work, always indispensable to the scholur and the author, appears to me to be incapable 
of further improvement.’ 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. 
Proverbs from the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by 
its English translation. Aiso a full list of Latin law terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 

Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 1205 es. Prices: ae 
ram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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permanent improvements over revenues 
during the fiscal year 1917 amounted to 
$69,461,352, or $3.90 per capita. Taking 
the entire 219 cities as a group, the excess 
of expenditures amounted to $42,484,423, 
or $1.28 per capita. The net indebtedness 
of these cities aggregated $2,587,082,507, 
or $77.78 per capita. Ninety-six cities, or 
44 per cent. of the total number, are 
‘operating under the commission form of 
government. These facts, together with 
many others of a related character, are 
brought out in a report entitled ‘‘ Financial 
Statisties of Cities Having a Population of 
Over 30,000, 1917,”’ soon to be isstied by 
Director Sam. L. Rogers, of the Bureau of 
the Census.- The report was compiled 
under the direction of Starke M. Grogan, 
chief statistician for statistics of States 
and cities. . Other data in the report are 
given ‘as follows: 


“The total revenues of the 219 cities 
during the year were $1,065,537,142, or 
$32.04 per capita; the aggregate payments 
for expenses and interest, $821,491,575, 
or $24.70 per capita; and the aggregate 
outlays, $286,529,990, or $8.61 per capita. 
Of the total revenues, $742,320,878, or 
almost 70 per cent., represented receipts 
from various kinds of taxes. The bulk 
of this amount, $666,402,637, was derived 
from the ‘general property tax,’ made up 
of taxes on real and personal property. Of 
the remainder, the largest item, $36,- 
974,797, was contributed by taxes on the 
liquor traffic. This amount was smaller 
than the corresponding sums reported for 
the fiseal years 1915 and 1916—$39,606,956 


and $38,024,542, respectively—altho the, 


total number of cities covered by the in- 
quiry has been increasing from year to 


year. 
“Next to taxes, the largest source of 
mue was found in the earnings of 
public-service enterprises, which amounted 
to'$106}158,783: ~This sum is considerably 
more than double the amount of payments 
for expensés ‘of public-service enterprises, 
$46,625,421. The bulk of the earnings of 
these enterprises came from water-supply 
systems, from which the receipts aggre- 
gated $83,858,440. Another important 
source of revenue consists of special ‘assess- 
ments and special charges—levied mainly 
to defray the cost of outlays—which 
amounted to $83,195,596. 

“An examination of the per capita 
figures for the cities covered by the report 
brings: out the somewhat surprizing fact 
that, altho the per capita expenditures for 
net governmental costs in individual cities 
vary greatly, there is little difference in the 
averages for the several size-groups of 
cities having fewer than 300,000 inhabi- 
tants. The average for the ninety-one 
cities having from 30,000 to 50,000 in- 
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habitants was $25.11; for the sixty-two 
cities of 50,000 to 100,000, $24.75; = 
for the forty-five cities of 100,000 
,000, $26.39. For the larger tities, 
however, considerably higher figures are 
shown—$37. 50 for the 300,000 to 500,000 
group, and $38.17 for the group having 
more than 500,000 inhabitants each; but 
the differences between these figures and 
those for the other three groups are due in 
part to the fact that per capita county 
expenditures are included in the figures 
for such of the larger cities as are situated 
in counties. This has been done in order 
to provide a fair basis of comparability 
in the case of the larger cities, in some of 
which the functions usually pertaining to 
counties are discharged by the municipal- 
ities, while others are situated in counties 
and are dependent upon county. organiza- 
tions in this respect. The report shows, 
under principal heads, the amounts of 
county revenues and costs so included. 

‘‘A comparison of the figures for the 
146 cities, in regard to which data are 
available for earlier years as far back as 
1903, shows that the per capita govern- 
mental cost payments increased from 
$24.64 in that year to $33.26 in 1917, or 
about 35 per cent. This increase appears 
mainly in the items for expenses of general 
departments and interest, the former having 
advanced from $13.25 to $19.53, and the 
latter from $2.06 to $3.66. The per capita 
expenditures for outlays for permanent 
improvements were only slightly greater in 
1917 than in 1903—$8.68 in the later year 
as against $8.23 in the earlier; and the 
1917 figure shows a decline from $10.60 in 
1915 to $8.91 in 1916. The per capita ex- 
penses of public service enterprises in- 
creased moderately from $1.10 in 1903 to 
$1.39 in 1917. These expenses, however, 
are less than half as great as the net 
revenues from such enterprises, which 
inereased from $2.42 per capita in 1903 to 
$4.13 in 1917. 

““Sinee the number of cities covered by 
the statistics is increasing from year to 
year,.comparisons with earlier periods are 
most reliable when limited to those cities 
for which figures for the earlier as well as 
the later years are available. A comparison 
of this kind, embracing 146 cities - and 
covering the period 1903-1917, shows a 
continual increase in the expenditures for 
governmental costs, including outlays, the 
total for the later year, $1,007,290,346, 
being nearly double that for the earlier, 
$514,189, 206. The true significance of the 
increase, however, is better measured by 
the per capita expenditures, which in- 
ereased from $24.64 in 1903 to $32.26 in 

1917, the latter figure exceeding the former 
by nearly 35 per cent. The 1917 figure, 
it may be noted, altho slightly exceeding 
that for 1916, $33. 13, was somewhat less 
than the corresponding one for 1915, 
$34.53. During the same time the cor- 








responding per capita for the nation 
as a whole increased from $7.91 to $23.40, 
The figure for the fiscal year 1917, duri 
a part of which the country was cag 
in the war, was, of course, much greater 
than during normal times. During the 
preceding years the per capita expendi- 
tures of the cities were roughly three times 
as great as those of the nation. 

“The per capita expenditures of the 146 
cities increased during the period 1903-1916 
by 34.5 per cent., a rate somewhat greater 
than the corresponding one for the Federal 
Government, 31 per cent. 

“The aggregate net indebtedness—that 
is, funded and floating debt less assets in 
general sinking funds—for the entire 219 
cities amounted to $2,587,082,507, or 
$77 7. 78 per capita. 

“The net indebtedness of New York City 
alone, $987,347,610, was more than three- 
fifths as great as the total for all other 
cities of over 30,000 taken together, and 
more than eight times as great as the net 
indebtedness of Philadelphia, which ranked 
second in this respect with $121,316,234, 
The per capita indebtedness of New York 
City, $176.22, was greater than that of any 
other large city, but the corresponding per 
capita for Philadelphia, $70.97, not only 
was much below the average for the large 
cities but was less even than the average 
for all cities of over 30,000. In per capita 
net indebtedness, however, Chicago and St, 
Louis with $28.70 and $25.07, respectively, 
stood far below all the other large cities 
and most of the small ones. 

“The commission form of government 
prevails in 96 of the 219 cities covered by 
the report. These cities, of which the 
largest is Buffalo, N. Y., are distributed 
throughout twenty-eight States, and in- 
clude also the District of Columbia. Of 
fifteen cities of over 30,000 inhabitants in 
which the matter of adopting the coni- 
mission form of government has been sub- 
mitted to popular vote during the past 
four years, seven adopted the proposed 
change and eight rejected it.” 





Natural Theologian.—Bishop Flipper in 
an Atlanta address attacked bigotry. 

“ But, dear friends,” he ended, “ the 
best setback the bigot ever got was at the 
hands of old Cal Clay. 

“* Cal was asked one day by a missionary 
what denomination he belonged to, and 
the old fellow’s reply was this: 

*** Bress ye, sah, dah’s fo’ roads leadin’ 
f'om hyah ter town—de long road, de hill 
road, de sho’ road, and de swamp road— 
but when Ah goes ter town wid er load er 
grain dey don’t say ter me, “ Uncle Cal- 
houn, which road did yo’ come in by? 
but ‘‘ Cal, is yo’ wheat good? ’’’ ”’—Pitis- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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A PARROT WITH OUR “SALESMAN’S 
TALK” COULD SELL “CARBONVOID 

We desire distributers for counties and 
groups of counties. Territory protected. 
Ten dozen lots, your name on container. 
Salesmen make nine sales out of ten calls— 
good profits, $1 sample postpaid equals 50 
gallons gasoline—eliminates carbon in motars 
—increases mileage—best selling product 
today. Every motorist on land or water 
needs it and has a dollar to pay for it—re- 
years’ practical 


WANTED IDEAS.—Write for list of patent 
buyers, What to Invent with List of inven- 
tions Wanted, and $1,000,000in prizes of- 
fered. Send sketch for free opinion as to 
patentability. Our four Guide books free. 
Patents advertised free. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





INVENT SOMETHING. YOUR IDEAS 
MAY BRING WEALTH. Send Postal for 
Free book. ' Tells what to invent,and how to 
obtain a patent enough our credit system. 
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WANTED IMMEDIATELY — Men — 
Women, 18 or over. $100 Month. Thou- 
sands U.S. Government War Positions open. 
Write immediately for free list. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. T 117, Rochester, N. Y. 





YOUR IDEA WANTED. PATENT YOUR 
INVENTION. ‘I'll help you market it. Send 
for 4 free books, list of potest buyers, —_ 
dreds of ideas wanted, e Advice free. Pa 
ents advertised free. Ric HARD B. OWE N, 
Patent Lawyer, 45 Owen Bidg., W: ashington, 
D.C., or 2278-V Woolworth Bidg., New York. 
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tests all parts of the world. CARBONV OID 
is not adulterated yas, moth ball or cam- 
= tablet. be BONVOID,” Bradley 

h, N. J. the name. (Menti 

thie oe) 

—_ TIME, MONEY, LABOR — Comms 
less than the average mistake. THE RAY 


and accuracy of ag 
priced machines. Also directly subtracts. 


MILLIONS SPENT ANNUALLY FOR 
IDEAS! Hundreds now wanted! Patent 
a a cee | profit! .Write today for free 
iks—tell how to protect yourself, how- 

ps invent, ideas wan’ , how we help you 
etc. 211 Patent Dept.. AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES. INc., Washington, D. C. 





Used by U. S. Government, International 
jae od Co., rs & O. Ry., and 
rofessional men where. Complete for 
526.00." Handsome stand free. Send 
it write for 20-day free trial. 

RAY CO, "1927 Candler B Bidg., New York. 





PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Patents obtained 
through D. Swirt being sold to big Manu- 
pene ers Write todayjfcr + free beok of 307 


PROTECT YOUR INVENTIONS. 
I help you market them. Expert advice and 
The. Truth About Patents free. 
J. REANEY KELLY 
912F Woodward Bldg. Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. est re- 
sults. Send sketch or model for search. 
Watson’E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Wash- 
ington, 





needed inyentions, and surpassing 
D-Swirt, 329 Seventh'St., Washington, D.C. 





Meseteaelivent> entete ledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his , 
children for their benefit. 





STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority 
quickly becomes plain to the man or woman 





who investigates. 


DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PAT- 
ENT :PROTECTION. Sign and witness 
form “Evidence ot Conception.” This form, 
hook and suggestions sent free. Lancaster & 
Allwine, 211 ened Bidg., Washington, D. C. 














DU PLICA’ TOR —A “A BUSI- 
$lup. 50 to 75 copies 





“MODERN” 
NESS GETTER. 


from pen, pencil, typewriter. No glue or 
gelatine. *5,000 firms use it. 30 Days’ Trial 
You need one. Booklet Free. J. G. Durkin 


& Reeves Company, haan Pa. 


The Other Side of 


the Lantern 


By Sir Frederick Treves, LL.D. 


A personally conducted tour around 
the world without leaving your arm- 
chair. As physician to the late King 
of England, Sir Frederick was favored 
with letters of introduction which 
enabled him to see every phase 
life (of court and people) in the vari- 
ous countries ae, A peoulinny 
raphic style enables him to presen! 
| ban in pote vivid form to the reader. 
Several printings have been called for, 
the truest measure of its interest. 
Cloth, popular edition, $2.25 net ; by mail, $2.40 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of y 








“L. O. R.,” Carnduff, Sask., Can.—‘‘ Please pro- 
nounce Péronne, Lens, Bapaume, and strategist.”’ 

Péronne is pronounced pe’’ron’—e as in prey, 0 
as in not, n as in French bon; Lens, lan—a*as in 
art, n as in French bon; Bapaume, ba’’pom’— 
a as in art, o as in go; strategist, strat’i-jist—a as 
ih fat, i as in habit, i as in hit. 


“E. V. M.,” Gladstone N. J.—* Kindly give 
me the proper pronunciations of Lenine, chevrodns, 
grenade, lieutenant, Verdun, and Clemenceau.” 

They are pronounced as follows: lenine, len’in— 
é as in get, i as in police; chevron, shev’ran—sh 
as in ship, e as in get, a as in final; grenade, 
gri-ned’—i as in habit, e as in prey; lieutenant, 
in the United States, liu-ten’ant—iu as eu in feud, 
eas in get, a as in final; in England, pronounced 
lef-ten’ani—e's as in get, a as in final; Verdun, 
ver'dun—e as in get, u as in but, n as in French 
bon; Clemenceau, kle’’man’’so’—e as in prey, 
a’as ih art,*n as in French bon, o as in go. 


“nN. E. M.,” a Minn.—“ Please 
pronounce bomb and Troizky 

Bomb is pronounced bum—u as in but, or bom 
—o as in not. Trotzky is pronounced tro’ski— 
o as in go, i as in police. 

*S A... 9 Wetumka, Okla.—“ (1) Explain 
what is meant by the ‘ Religion of Valor’ as used 
with respect toGermany. (2) What are the names 

of France and hy, corresponding to ‘John 
Bull’ applied as to Lee g vol jae ‘Uncle Sam’ 
as applied to the United Sta‘ 

(1) “The Religion of astoar eed is chivalry of the 
conquerors toward the conquered, a relation 
which has not been demonstrated by Germany 
in her violation of the territory of Luxemburg, 
Belgium, or France, or in any part of the world 
where her hordes have penetrated. (2) Jean 
Crapaud is the popular nickname for the French 
nation, while the French peasant is called Jacques 
Bonhomme. Deutscher Michel, signifying a simple 
countryman, is the nickname applied to the 
German people; also, Hans Wurst. 


“P.. B." New York, N. Y. tae Mipity 
pronounce the words S and C; 

Soissons is pronounced swa”son’—a as ad artis- 
tic, o as in not, n asin French bon; Cantigny, kan” 
ti’nyi’—a as in art, n as in French bon, i's as in 
police. 





“C. C. " Los = pe eles, Cal. ae the ex- 
pression, Dat od wrought!’ = some 
such words to AY same effect, which I believe 
were uttered by Mr. Bell in the first trial of the 
telephone, I take the words ‘hath wrought’ to be 
a vero in the present perfect tense. If this is a 
verb, will you please give me its principal parts?"’ 

Wrought is a participle of the verb work, now 
archaic except in the sense of to effect and to 
work into shape. ‘‘Hath wrought”’ is an archaic 
form of the perfect tense of the indicative mode, 
third person singular. 

“M. E. §S.," Madisonville, Ky.—‘ Please 
inform me when and why St. Petersburg was 
changed to ,Petrograd, and the significance of the 
new name.’ 

The name St. Petersburg was changed to 
Petrograd on September 1, 1914, because, after 
the outbreak of war between Russia and Ger- 
many, the first, or German form, became dis- 
tasteful to the Russians, and the second, or 
Russian form, was substituted. 


“CO. D. S.," Drinkwater, Sask., Can.—* Did 
the commission appointed to examine the Maine 
find any evidence implicating the Spanish officials 
in its destruction? ”’ 

An American board of inquiry into the causes 
that led to the destruction of the Maine, under 
the presidency of Capt. W. T. Sampson, made a 
complete examination of the wreck and reported 
on March 21, 1898, to the Navy Department 
that the explosion was caused by an exterior 
mine, the principal reason for this decision being 
the upheaval of the ship’s bottom. There was 
no evidence implicating the Spanish Government, 
but it has been suggested that the explosion was 
the work of Cuban sympathizers, who planned 
it to gain the help of America. 
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MILITARY N?7 


Alhes 


Under every allied 

flag, in every clime, 

in every branch of the 
DA MASK EF NF service, the popular GEM 
R A yj OR Khaki Service Outfit has 


proved itself the staunch, 

































Khaki dependable friend of fight- 
Service Outfit ing men. Strong, light, 
* Blades included in out- compact; designed es- 


pecially for military and 
naval use. Affords a lux- 
urious, quick, easy shave 


fit are in dust and rust 
proof, wax paper wrap- 
ped package, sealed 


Separate set in camp, in the’ trenches, 
Gem Blades on shipboard—any where 
7 for 50c —under any condition. 


More than twenty-five years old— 
Millions of Gems in use today 


Gem Military 

$ 00 Outfit includes $735 
== razor complete 
with seven Gem 


Complete 
















without DamaskeeneBlades with 
Trench andStropping Trench Compact 
Mirror Handle. Mirror 


(Add soc for Canada) 


Ask for the GEM at your Ye 
dealer, or the Post Exchange, 

Camp Canteens, or Quarter- 
master’s Depot. 





Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 


Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catharine St., W., Montreal 
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The Standard Spark 
















When the engineers of by far most lead- 
ing manufactories specify one make ot 
spark plug year after year, there must be 
good and sufficient reason for it. 


The choice of these leading manufacturers 
listed below is deeply significant. For 
this represents a greater preference than 
for all other makes combined. 


And this overwhelming preference, ex- 
pressed year after year, has belonged to the 
AC Spark Plug, made at Flint, Michigan, 
U.S, A. 


This is the spark plug which bears the 
initials of the originator, the recognized 
spark plug authority in this country. 


This preference and this name— AC—are 
all you need know about a spark plug. 
A glance under the hood would probably 
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Plug of America 





AW 


Most Builders Believe Them Best 


reveal that your car is already equipped 
with AC’s. 


The maker of AC Spark Plugs is rightly 
proud of this product. AC has become 
more than amerc designation; it is an 
infallible guide to safe buying and an \ 
unqualified guarantee of service. 


There are various types of AC Spark Plugs 
especially designed for every make and 
style of motor. 


Look for the letters AC. They are 
the initials of the originator, glazed in 
the porcelain of every spark plug he 
manufactures. 


Write for booklet, “TheUnsuspected Source 
of Most Motor Ills,’’ by Albert Champion; 
also for information on new AC Carbon 
Proof Plugs especially designed for 
Ford, Overland and Studebaker cars. \ 


Champion Ignition Company, FLINT, Michigan 












All these well known manufacturers listed below use AC for standard factory equipment 




























Acme Trucks Chalmers Diamond T G. M. C. Trucks } La Crosse Tractors Murray Peerless Sanford Sterling Trucks 
Advance-Rumely Chandler Trucks Gramm-Bera- Liberty * Nash Pierce-Arrow Saxon Stewart Trucks 
Tractors Chevrolet Dorris stein Trucks Locomobile National Pilot Scripps-Booth Stutz 
erican- G Hall Trucks Marmon Netco Trucks Premier Seagrave Fire Titan Trucks 
La France Continental Duesenberg Hatfield Maytag Oaklan ks United States 
Anderson lotors Motors Haynes McLaughlia Old Reliable Riker Trucks Signal Trucks jotor Trucks 
Apperson Crane-Simplex Federal Trucks udson (Canada) Trucks Robinson Fire Singer allis Tractors 
Brockway Trucks Daniels Ford& SonTractars Hupmobile Menominee Oldsmobile Trucks Smith Motor Waukesha Motors 
Buffalo Motors Davis Fulton Trucks Jackson 3 Oneida Trucks Rock Falls Wheel Westcott 
| edly og a oe a = pra lad a paces Dieenee Seontnd-Katghe wee ' 
Cadillac Delco- Gabriel Trucks jum ruc! loline- it jameson Tractors Stephens x Trux 
J. 1. Case _ Dedge Brothers Genco Light Kissel Kar Moreland Trucks Paterson Sandow Trucks Sterling Motors Wisconsin Motors 

















. Dealers: What does all this mean to you in your aim to give your customers the best? 
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The wider seats, the deeper 
sides and the slanting, wind- 
shield are attractions that dis- 
tinguish the New Series Mar- 
mon 34, Its economical opera- 
tion has America’s approval. 

One chassis for all types 
of bodies; 136-inch wheel- 
base; 1100 pounds lighter. 


NORDYKE & MARMON 
COMPANY 


Established 1851 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Sa 














HIS dollar khaki kit is an 

achievement. It’s the favorite 
razor “over there” and “over 
here.” Give it the “once over.” 
Compact, waterproof case—10- 
year guaranteed frame and those 
marvelous Radio Blades. The 
joy shave of millions. 


Extra ‘Ever-Ready’ Blades are 
sold by dealers everywhere, includ- 
ing Canada, England and France. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Also makers of the improved line of ‘Ever-Ready’ Shaving Brushes 


‘Ever-Ready’ 
Khaki Outfit 
as pictured 
Complete 











